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= ape can’t deny, my dear Steven, that you are always with these 
people. Ihear of it fromeverybody. You have been seen with 
them in all sorts of places: picture-galleries, churches, theatres even, 


and by your own account you spend your evenings at their house. 
Now, I have no small jealousy. No,” said Dot, loftily, “my maxim 
is, perfect confidence, perfect freedom in married life; but what I 
say is, a husband who amuses himself as you do has no right—no 
right, Steven, to interfere with his wife in any way.” 

“And I,” answered Steven, “differ from you entirely. I spend 
my mornings in walking about with the Barrys. I go there some- 
times of an evening, and shall continue to do so during the short time 
we stay in Paris. And I don’t choose you to go to this masked ball. 
It’s the first thing I have forbidden you to do yet, Dora, and I insist 
upon your obeying me.” 

“Tnsist ? Because of the expense, or what you believe will be the 
expense, I conclude ?” 

“On the contrary,” answered Steven, “expense is a subject I have 
long ceased to think about as far as you are concerned.” 

“As far as I am concerned!” cried Mrs. Lawrence, firing. “I like 
that. I lose all the money at baccarat and éecarté, I suppose? Jam 
pointed out, by half Paris, as the associate of a set of notorious, dis- 
reputable card-sharpers ?” 

“Not card-sharpers!” said Steven, calmly. “I don’t think the 
people you spend your time with particularly reputable; but I know 
no reason why they should be accounted card-sharpers.” 


“A great deal more than can be said for your companions!” cried 
VOL, XXII. L 
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Dot, wisely declining the defence of her own friends. “I speak much 
more in sorrow than in anger, Steven, and I think it my positive duty 
to tell you that M. Barry is looked upon among the English as a common 
blackleg. His accomplice—one of his accomplices, rather—is an old 
man they call the chevalier. The chevalier, and three or four other 
Frenchmen of the same stamp, play at his house twice a week—you 
see, I have heard all about it—nominally winning and losing money 
among themselves; and then, of course, when they get any poor 
simpleton well into the net, they divide the spoils. There are English- 
men now in Paris who remember Barry in Florence, in Monaco, in 
Brussels. He lives by his wits, by his dexterous fingers, I should 
say: just remains in a place until he has plucked a sufficient number of 
pigeons, or until the police are down upon him, and then goes away ; 
nobody knows where, his daughter, if she is his daughter, with him.” 

Steven had kept his temper admirably hitherto; but at his wife’s 
last words the colour rose in an angry flush across his face. “M. 
Barry may or may not be what you say, Dora. Until such accusations 
are brought openly against a man I, for my part, would never stoop 
to listen to them behind his back. As for Mademoiselle Barry ——” 

“As for Mademoiselle Barry ? Pray, don’t hesitate, my dear !” 

“She is the first quiet, decent woman it has been my chance to 
come across in Paris,’ said Steven, with deliberation ; “and I have 
found rest and pleasure in her society. I’m not, I never shall be, up 
to the mark of the world you like to live in, Dora. The truth must 
be told some day between us! You took me to your balls, and I saw 
women dressed—that I should use the word—as no honest man in my 
class of life would ever see his wife or sister dress: with painted lips 
and checks, with dishevelled hair, nakedness on their shoulders, 
immodesty in their eyes——” 

“Steven !” 

“ And I felt a pang—well, you’d never understand what I felt, 
child, on first seeing you among them. Ridiculous, quite! I know 
all you would say. A woman of the world must dress and dance, and 
be like others. So you told me, Dora, you remember ?” 

“J do, sir; and I remember you told me that you were ignorant— 
you confessed it then—ignorant of the ways of civilized people, and 
that you would not seek to make me adopt your absurd old-fashioned 
notions.” 

“T don’t ask you to adopt them now. You have had freedom 
enough, God knows!” said Steven, “and have been to balls enough, 
and spent money, and lived fast enough in every way, without my 
opposing you. At this masked ball I make a stand. You shall not 
go to it! ‘The matter is settled.” And he rose, and began searching 
about for his hat among the heaps of silk and velvet that, as usual, 
filled up every chair and table of the small room. 
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“Oh, but the matter is not settled,” cried Dot. “ You needn’t 
take up your hat: your friends must wait for youto-day. After what 
you have said—the cruel, the infamous things you have said of my 
acquaintances! women received—yes, received by the world, Steven, I 
choose to speak openly, too. This Mademoiselle Barry, who you say 
is the first decent person you have spoken to in Paris, is looked upon 
by every one as simply an accomplice of the man’s. How did they 
first get to know you? Would any respectable man introduce his 
daughter to an utter stranger, picked up in the Luxembourg Gardens ? 
I don’t—I can’t stoop to suspecting you of really caring for such 
society ; but I do say, that in appearing openly with a person like 
Mademoiselle Barry you outrage public opinion and me.” 

Then Steven turned, and looked down full on his wife’s face—the 
small face smaller than ever after its manifold midnight vigils, worn 
and sickly-hued now that no rouge concealed it! And all the manli- 
ness of his nature forbade him, as it had forbidden him that night of 
her first victory at Ashcot, to contend with a thing so weak. “ Dora, 
my dear, you speak like a child. I was wrong to be vexed with you- 
You only repeated what some empty-headed fool has told you of 
Mademoiselle Barry. She an accomplice! she one of a band of card- 
sharpers! I have committed an outrage on public opinion by being 
seen with her!” Steven laughed aloud. “A little simple-minded girl, 
who lets me walk beside her through these galleries and show-places, 
and teaches me—I want it bad enough—who lived here, and who died 
there, and what this picture means, and the rest of it.” 

“ And lansquenet and écarté of an evening? Is that another branch 
of Mademoiselle Barry’s tuition ?” 

“Mademoiselle Barry detests cards,” said Steven, shortly. “IfI 
had followed her advice I should never have touched a card in her 
father’s house. The moment play begins she turns her back upon us, 
sits down to her drawing—lI’ve told you before how she works at those 
blocks of hers—and never looks round again until the table breaks 
u Me 

“T see,—rdle d’ingénue,—exactly what I was told. Steven, to come 
from sentiment to fact, how many good solid Napoleons have you lost 
since you made the acquaintance of your friend M. Barry, and his 
intellectual, simple-minded daughter ?” 

Steven did not at once reply. 

“You can answer, at least!” cried Dot. “The question is a fair 
one, I’m sure! How much of our money has already made its way 
into the Barrys’ pockets ?” 

** Well, on the whole,” said Steven, “I believe I must have lost 
about thirty pounds. ‘Till three days ago I had won—won consider- 
ably, but on Saturday night the luck certainly went dead against me. 
So you see, my dear, I have no secrets. I tell you everything!” And 
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he stooped and drew her kindly (not kissing her: the battalions of 
hair-pins, the powders, the unguents which surrounded Dora of a 
morning did not encourage these old-fashioned amenities of domestic’ 
life) to his side. 

“ Does Mademoiselle Barry know you are a married man, Steven ?” 

“T—TI suppose so,” he answered. “I have never thought it neces- 
sary to talk to the Barrys about my own affairs.” 

“ And you tell me, on your very honour, you are not a bit. ... 
Oh! Steven, you are not a bit in love with her?” 

“T don’t think you ought to ask me such a question, Dora.” 

“But I do ask it! and I do expect you to give me an answer, sir!” 

“ Well, then, as you will have it, poor little Mademoiselle Barry is 
the last woman I should ever think of in that kind of way, even if I 
could ‘ fall in love,’ as you call it, with anybody now !” 

“Am I to take that as a personal compliment, I wonder ?” 

“Take it as the plain truth, child. You know well enough I never 
try to pay you compliments.” 

She put one small hand under her husband’s arm, clasped it with 
the other, and so stood, meditative, for some moments. “ How glad 
Iam we have had all this out!” she cried, at last. “How foolish I 
was not to speak before! You have quite satisfied me about these 
poor, virtuous, slandered Barrys (only don’t lose any more thirty 
pounds than you can help, for the future, my big goose), and—ah! 
Steven, you can’t refuse me now about this ball! Every one is going,’ 
went on Dot, not giving him time to speak, “‘Grizelda Long, Lady 
B——, all the people I know. You can come yourself to mount dragon 
over me, if you will, dear! It will be almost my last—think of that! 
my last party in Paris. Don’t refuse me.” 

“Don’t force me to refuse you,” said Steven. ‘You know very 
well what I have said already. Don’t force me to repeat it.” 

“Steven,” cried Dot, both hands clasped round his arm, and looking 
up entreatingly into his face; “if you won't let me accept this invita- 
tion, at least give me your reasons for declining it? You have never 
said a word about my going to other balls; why musn’t I go to this? 
How can a masked ball—a fancy ball rather; half the people won't 
wear masks—be worse than any other? Can a dress of Louis Quinze 
-or of the First Empire,” said Dot, with unconscious irony, “ be less 
decorous than one of the present day ?” 

“Hardly, I must admit,” answered Steven. “Still, some of these 
costumes do outrival even what I saw in your Parisian ball-rooms !” 
And he pointed to a dozen or so of milliners’ pictures that were lying 
in a heap beside Dora’s work-case on the table. 

“And you have been judging of a bal costume by these ridiculous 
engravings ?” cried Mrs. Lawrence. “ A set of old-fashioned stupidities 
that some one, Grizelda Long I think, left here yesterday! No doubt 
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there are all sorts of outrageous costumes to be found among them— 
theatrical costumes, who knows? But do you think I would appear in 
one of them, in anything that was not the perfection of good taste? 
Now, Steven, I don’t argue, I don’t wish to oppose you, but will you, 
just to please me, let me show you the little dress that, if you did 
relent, and if I did go, I would wear ?” 

She made him, whether he would or no, sit down again ; disappeared 
for a minute into her bedroom; then returned, holding something out 
of sight behind her, came and knelt down at his feet. 

“The ball, as you know, my dear Steven, is given by Lady Sarah 
Adair.” 

“T know,” said Steven. “That fact alone sets me against it. Why 
doesn’t Lady Sarah Adair live with her husband ?” 

“ Because he is a monster !” answered Dora, promptly. “A horrible 
half-witted creature (she only married him for his money, poor girl !) 
And he beats her—yes, Steven, beats her, and throws her downstairs 
when he is not sober, and the doctors sent the Lord Chancellor a certi- 
ficate to say her life would be endangered by remaining with him, 
and 4 

“ And so she forgets her sorrows by living alone in Paris, and giving 
masked balls!” interrupted Steven. 

“She lives well thought of by every one; has an old lady—is it her 
aunt, or his aunt? well, some one’s aunt—as chaperone; and invites 
all kinds of artists and celebrities, quite the sort of society you would 
like, to her house. To walk through this ball, they say, will be like 
walking through a gallery of historical portraits. There are to be 
groups illustrative of the different periods, each person dressed by artists 
for the part to which he is best suited. Now—now, shall I show you 
my costume, Steven? It has been designed by a celebrated painter who 
knows me by sight, and Lady Sarah will be in despair at losing me. 
Not another full-grown person in Paris could fill the character, they 
say, but me. Will you see it?” 

“Show me anything you choose, my dear.” 

“Well here, then!” Dot produced a coloured engraving. “Here, I 
must tell you, is the model for Marie de Medicis. What do you think 
of it” And she leaned across, still holding something concealed in her 
left hand, to point out the beauties of the costume to Steven’s ignorant 
eyes. “A crimson velvet stomacher, embroidered with pearls, you see ; 
pearls on the throat and wrists ; white silk train, all worked in richest 
crimson and gold.” 

“T see,” said Steven; “a tawdry, strolling-actor affair to my taste, 
but suited, no doubt, to a woman about as tall as I am, and stout in 
proportion.” 

“ Exactly, exactly !” cried Dot ; “ that dress is for Lady Sarah herself, 
who, as you know, poor dear, is one of the unwieldiest women in Paris. 
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Lady Sarah is to be Marie de Medicis, and for me—ah! Steven—for 
me is reserved the sweetest, most piquant little dress of the ball, 
Marie de Medicis’ page or train-bearer.” Saying which she produced 
another picture, an artist’s sketch this, artistically coloured, and bearing 
a strong likeness to herself in the face; and put it, after a slight pre- 
liminary show of hesitation, into Steven’s hand. 

“ Doublet of sky-blue silk, you see, dearest ; little hanging cloak of 
blue velvet; velvet cap; white plume; tiny rapier in the belt; white 
satin——-great heavens, Steven!” cried Dot, starting away as she 
chanced to look from the picture to her husband’s face, “ what is the 
matter with you ?” 

“You—you want to go in this dress to a ball?” said Steven, each 
word coming from his lips with dry, measured emphasis. “ You could 
endure to have men’s eyes upon you—you, a married woman, thirty 
years of age—in a dress like this ?” 

“T think before you insult me in that way you should remember 
what you are saying!” But, as she spoke, Dot rose to her feet, and 
shrunk away from him, frightened. “People much better than us go 
to balls in page-costume. Lady Alicia Hall went in that same cha- 
racter last year, and—and it’s very ungenerous in you, Steven, to 
taunt me about my age. The costume is looked upon by everybody as 
the perfection of good taste, and M. Valentin, one of the most rising 
artists in Paris, drew it expressly to suit me.” 

“Did he?” was Steven's answer. “Then you can write word to 
Lady Sarah Adair at once, that you will not attend her ball. Say, if 
you want an excuse, that you believe your husband will have taken 
you home to his farm before the day arrives. Monsieur Valentin’s 
sketch I treat—as you ought to have done when it was first put into 
your hands!” And Steven tore the sketch across into six, eight 
pieces; then, deliberately, without passion, laid the fragments down 
in a little pile upon the table. 

Dora stood for a full minute silent, aghast; then she burst out 
into a flood of tears. “I would rather, much, you had struck 
me!” she cried, the great dark eyes-flaming out from her small face. 
“If you had kept me from the ball I should at least have had the 
picture of my toilette to look at! could have made believe to 
myself, almost, when I’m back in your horrid Ashcot, that I had worn 
it. It was drawn for me—it was my portrait—half Paris knows 
Monsieur Valentin drew it for me. Oh, I hate you—I hate you!” 

She set her teeth: she stamped with her little foot. An injustice 
regarding millinery had, as you have seen, been the unpardonable 
wrong done her in her youth. Millinery still was the one human 
interest that could wring genuine feeling. genuine passion, from what 
shallow depths she possessed of soul. “ You are big and strong, and 
you think, now you have me in your power, you can treat me—as 
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you treated that wretched man, whom you turned out of your house 
at Clithero to starve! But I’m not afraid of you! I'll write and tell 
Uncle Frank of your violence. What right had you to destroy my 
poor little picture! my own property, drawn on purpose for me, and 
coloured so bright and pretty, and—and real gold dust on the hair !” 
said Dot, with choking voice. 

“T had the best right in the world to destroy it,” answered Steven. 
“The right of a husband who does not choose that his wife should 
forget her own self-respect, or to see her represented in a dress which, 
I believe, many a common play-actress would have the decency to 
blush for having worn. Write to your uncle, child: describe the 
dress you wanted to appear in at a ball of two hundred people, and 
tell him how I served the model of it. I am not ashamed of what 
T’ve done.” And once more Steven took up his hat and moved across 
to the door. 

“And neither—in spite of all those grand declamations—am I 
ashamed!” cried Dora, watching him with flashing eyes. “If other 
women of good position, and good birth, and everything, had not 
appeared in page-costume, of course I should never have thought of 
it; but they have—Lady Alicia Hall wore this very dress—and I’m 
not ashamed, and I don’t take your ultimatum as final. Suppose, I 
say, that I choose to go to this fancy-ball ?” 

“T will suppose nothing of the kind. You are talking nonsense,” 
said Steven, still not unkindly; still in a voice not very different 
to that in which he might have addressed a wilful, reasonless child. 

“Nonsense, am 1? That remains to be seen. You are not in 
Central America now, remember, but in civilized Europe, and I'm 
your wife, sir—not your squaw, your slave—and a free agent! If I 
say that I will stay in Paris, that I will go to Lady Sarah’s ball— 
what then ?” 

“Why then,” said Steven, laconically, “ you might stay here, as far 
as I’m concerned, for good. Ashcot may be dull and dreary—I’m 
afraid it is so to you, Dora—but the women who have lived there 
have been honest wives, thank God! Ashcot would be no place for a 
lady who had gone in male attire, and against her husband’s wishes, to 
a Parisian masquerade.” 

As he spoke, Dot had watched him narrowly, and in her inmost 
heart—a heart wholly frivolous; untainted, as yet, by worse than 
frivolity—she felt that she respected him. “ We'll talk no more of 
this,” she said, turning shortly away. “I have not been ungenerous 
to you. I have not blamed you, even, as the world blames you, for 
your intimacy with the Barrys; but, of course, power is in your 
hands, and you use it. Thank heaven, the discussion is over !” 
“Amen!” said Steven, drily, and left her. 
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Cuapter XXXYVII. 
ON THE BRINK OF AVERNUS. 


He had scarcely quitted the house ten minutes when a fiacre, con- 
taining two English travellers, drove up before the door. 

“The Honourable Augustus Dynevor was not fastidious as to the 
quality of air he breathed,’ remarked the Squire, when he and 
Katharine, a minute later, had made their way up to the dark, 
unsavoury landing of the entresol. “The direction you can send 
your friends in England is the best thing about the house, I should 
say; but show, not comfort, is just what poor Dot would care for! 
Now let me ask for her, Kate. I know the ways of these French 
servants, and their ‘ Madam paw visible,’ better than you do.” 

Thereupon, the Squire gave a long ring at the entresol bell; and 
when Dora’s femme de ménage: old and mcenad-like, as only a Parisian 
charwoman can be: answered it, planted his umbrella well within the 
door, as an adyance-guard, before giving her time to speak. “ Madam 
est aller maisong? Oh no, of course not. Kate, my dear, go In— 
don’t believe a word of it—French women never tell the truth.” 

“ Mais, Monsieur— Madame est souffrante! Madame ne recoit 
jamais le matin!” expostulated the poor moenad, shrilly. ‘“ Made- 
moiselle Aglaé!” shriller still; “ venez donc parler a ces Messieurs !” 

Mademoiselle Aglaé was a large-eyed, coffee-hued young person, 
with a waist of eighteen inches, and green ribbons coquettishly set in 
glossy black hair—Dora’s work-woman, lady’s maid, and confidante, at 
thirty sous a day. She came forward with the grimace that amongst 
Frenchwomen of her class passes for a smile, and made a little 
reverence to the Squire. ‘‘ Madame Laurent est désolée, Monsieur 
et Madame, mais—” 

“ Mais we are going in to see her,” said Mr. Hilliard, marching 
straight past Mademoiselle Aglaé, and knocking at the first door he 
saw with the head of his umbrella. “Dora, my dear!” in his cheery 
English voice. “ Dora!” still louder, “ we’ve travelled all the way from 
Kent to pay you a morning visit, and we mean to come in whether 
you're visible, or desolate, or not.” 

And now Aglaé and the mcenad beheld a sight such as their black 
eyes never beheld before: Madame, in her not-too-dainty dressing- 
gown — Madame, her hair in pins, slippered, unrouged, suddenly 
“visible,” and throwing her arms round the neck, first of one, then 
the other, of these untimely English visitors. 

“Dear Uncle Frank—Kate ; and you never wrote to tell me! Aglaé, 
cest ma cousine—ma scour. Viens donc voir si Mademoiselle est 
gentille! Steven hasn’t been gone ten minutes; you must have 
passed him close to the house. We have very little room, Uncle 
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Frank,” running before him into the salon; “our apartment is a 
modest one—a nut-shell—and I’m obliged to do my needle-work in 
the drawing-room, but I think I can find you a chair.” 

The Squire seated himself gingerly on the edge of one of the 
crimson velvet arm-chairs, from which Dora had first to sweep away 
a whole avalanche of finery, and looked about the room in a sort of 
wonder. Patterns, women’s work-tools, a toilette-glass on the table ; 
shreds and ribbons on the floor; oceans of billowy white blonde 
and muslin everywhere. “And is this your sitting-room?” he cried. 
“And do you mean to tell me you find room for that big husband of 
yours among all this stock of tulle! Have you set up a milliner’s 
shop, Mrs. Dora, or what ?” 

Dora, her arm round Katharine’s waist, answered that she had not 
set up a milliner’s shop, though no one, alas! as Uncle Frank knew, 
could be better suited to do so than herself. She had made a good 
many kind friends in Paris, fortunately for her! and her friends asked 
her out sometimes, and such modest toilettes as she required (the 
Squire thought of the bills that had been sent to him for Mrs. 
Lawrence’s wedding outfit) she prepared herself. Steven was so 
seldom at home, and there was so little light on the other side of the 
house, that she was glad to use her drawing-room to work in of a 
morning. 

“And are you getting stronger, Dot?” said Katharine, looking 
down steadily at her cousin's face. ‘‘ You are thin, I am afraid. You 
don’t look as if the air of Paris had done you all the good we 
expected.” 

“T shall be better now you have come,” cried Dot, affectionately. 
“T—well, in spite of the kindness of my friends, I must confess, 
I have felt a very little lonely of late! Where are you staying ? 
Hotel Rivoli; ah, how delightful! we can see each other all day long. 
I have a carriage by the month—yes, Uncle Frank, it sounds extra- 
vagant ; but, as I say to Steven, surely it is better to pay the stable- 
keeper than the physician ! and I can take you about, dear Kate, and 
show you Paris. I know a great many people. I can get you invi- 
tations for every night of your life, if you choose.” 

Katharine hesitated, then looked down at the floor. The Squire’ 
spoke out boldly. “We have not come to Paris for ball-going, Dot, 
thank you, and—and we have heard already that you have a numerous 
acquaintance. ’Tis to be hoped you look well into the character of 
your friends,” he added ; for Mr. Hilliard was a man who seldom beat 
long about the bush in anything he had got to say. “ English 
; people don’t live about on the Continent, as a rule, unless they have 
very good reasons for not stopping at home, and you know you are 
fond of pleasure, and if Lawrence, as we hear, does not go with you—” 
the Squire shook his head, and looked altogether as though he had 
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very poor opinion of the results to which little Mrs. Dora’s Parisian 
friends and their entertainments were likely to lead. 

Dot shot a keen glance, first at her uncle’s face, then at Katharine’s. 
What had they heard? What was the meaning of this sudden flight 
to Paris in the middle of the hunting season? Were they here as 
Steven’s allies or hers? Was her chance of wearing the blue and 
silver heightened, in fine, or lessened by their advent ? 

“T know the nicest people in Paris, Uncle Frank. You cannot 
have heard a word against any friend of mine. Miss Long—you 
remember, my bridesmaid, Grizelda Long? well, she introduced me 
to dear little Lady B——, and through her a great many people 
have called on me, and——” 

“ And, Lawrence?” interrupted the Squire. “Are his friends the 
nicest people in Paris, too ?” 

“You will put that question to himself, please,” said Dot, dropping 
her eyelids. “TI can tell you nothing whatever about Steven’s friends. 
He is out all day; I scarcely see him except at meals.” 

“Well,” said the Squire, looking around him anew,’ “if you have 
as many yards of muslin about always as you have to-day, I shouldn’t 
say there was much room for him at home. What time is it now? 
Half-past eleven. You have become very fashionable in your hours, 
Dot—got into the slovenly French habit of dressing-gowns too. A 
young wife like you ought to be as neat and fresh when she sits down 
to breakfast with her husband as at any other hour of the day. What 
do you say, Kate ?” 

“That every one knows their own failings best—don’t you, Kate ?” 
interposed Mrs. Lawrence. ‘If I was strong I would be up with the 
lark—out in the fresh air every morning of my life, but I’m not 
strong,” an opportune short hollow cough interrupted her. “I can 
take nothing till eleven, and then only a cup of chocolate, and Steven, 
poor fellow, has such an appetite! So we find it better for each of 
us to keep to our own hours. I assure you I manage our housekeeping 
very economically. The old creature who let you in constitutes our 
whole establishment, and she is on board-wages, and our dinner is 
sent from a restaurant, and—and we have only two meals a day !” 
added Dot, with touching candour. 

“ And, if you have a grain of sense between you, will be thankful 
to get back to your own comfortable home,” said the Squire, rising to 
his feet. “The air of this room isn’t good for human beings, Dora! 
I don’t like your looks at all, and I shall tell your husband so. You 
have had quite enough of Paris, in my opinion, and had much better 
give up a little of your term, and come back with Kate and me when 
we go?” 

- A flush of colour rose over Dot’s face. “I—I should be ready to go 
to-morrow,” she cried, “as farasI am concerned. As for Steven——” 
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“ Oh, leave Steven to me,” said Mr. Hilliard. ‘I'll never believe 
Lawrence can have got so fond of town-life as to want to stay, with 
you ready to return. Where is he likely to be found? I might 
stroll out and take a look after him while you two girls have your 
talk together about dressmakers and furbelows.” 

“Kate must stop with me for the day,” cried Mrs. Lawrence, 
possessing herself of Katharine’s hand. “I shall give up all other 
engagements, of course, now that she has come! Leave Kate with me, 
dear Uncle Frank, and don’t expect to see anything more of her till 
six o'clock at the earliest.” 

“ And where shall I find Lawrence? at Galignani’s, or where ?” 

“T—I never heard of Steven going to Galignani’s,” cried Dot, her 
eyelids lowered again. “If I speak the truth, I have not the slightest 
idea where to tell you to look for him.” 

So the Squire went out, to while away the time as best he might 
by watching such carriages and horses as at this hour of the day were 
to be seen; comparing them, with tranquil satisfaction, in his mind’s 
eye with the horses and carriages in London; and Katharine and 
Steven’s wife were left alone to have their talk about fashions and 
furbelows. 

“ Dearest Katharine!” cried Mrs. Lawrence with effusion the moment 
Mr. Hilliard had gone. “You could not have come at a more welcome 
time. I have so much to tell you—my heart is so full—(‘ Aglaé, 
Aglaé, viens donc,” the parenthesis in Dot's voluble Parisian 
French. “‘Take the grenadine into my room, there is light enough 
close under the window, and finish the fluting thyself, not a hair’s 
breadth deeper than I have marked, my daughter, and the blonde just 
to show on the top’). I beg your pardon, Katharine, dear, but I’m 
obliged to make my dresses at home, and this poor faithful girl is in- 
valuable to me. Oh, Kate, Kate! what an empty farce life seems at 
times! What—whatare blondes and laces with an unsatisfied aching 
heart ?” 

She threw herself down wearily in the same chair where Steven had 
sat when he looked at M. Valentin’s sketch—the torn shreds of paper 
close beside her on the table—and seemed likely to weep. And all Miss 
Fane’s sympathies froze on the spot. Compassionate, generous, though 
she was by nature, Katharine, at this moment, was a woman prepared 
to sit in judgment upon a faulty sister; and the rice-powdered cheeks, 
the hair-pinned head, the tawdry apartment, the eagerness about 
blondes and fluting were all taken by her at truest valuation. Valua- 
tion, I need scarcely say, wholly unfavourable to any impending sceno 
of contrition or of sentiment. 

“Tf life seems a farce, it’s because we make it one,” she said, bluntly. 
“You and I, and the rest of us, Dora. If you are really suffering, 
really sick at heart, why go to these parties? Why labour, above 
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all, at the rehearsal, if acting in the play itself gives you no 
pleasure ?” 

“ Because one never finds the exact point at which to stop; because 
one thinks every day will bring something better worth living for 
than the last ; because—oh, Kate! don’t lecture me! Uncle Frank has 
done that. If you knew all, you would ; ity, much more than you 
would blame me.” 

“T blame no one, and I do pity you—you, and Steven still more,” 
cried Katharine, “in the life that you are leading. Dot, by-the-bye, 
how is it you have never mentioned Mr. Clarendon Whyte in any of 
your letters to me ? 

Mrs. Lawrence stooped her face down over the little heap of torn 
paper upon the table. The action, naturally enough, brought some- 
thing more of colour into her white cheeks. “ Did I not mention 
Mr. Clarendon Whyte? I can hardly think that—I’m sure I meet 
him often enough! Unless I had mentioned him, how did you know 
he was in Paris ?” 

“T have heard of his being here from two different sources,” said 
Katharine, severely. “I have also heard—but that I won't believe 
until you tell me it is so—that he is seen a great deal too often at 
Mrs. Lawrence’s side.” 

Dot burst into a thoroughly unconcerned laugh. “ My poor, dear 
Katharine! what airs of tragedy do we all give ourselves to-day! 
First Uncle Frank (no, first the master of the house—I must tell 
you another time about the scene we have had), then me, then you. 
‘Mr. Whyte seen too often at Mrs. Lawrence’s side!’ Kate, you 
know me pretty well. Was I, in my most foolish days, a person to 
be unduly carried away by sentiment? Now that I am married am 
I likely, any more than Mrs. Dering—I can say nothing stronger !— 
to compromise myself, or my husband, because Mr. Clarendon Whyte 
wears good gloves and happens to be an excellent waltzer ?” 

“ Compromise! no, but——” 

“But allow poor Mr. Whyte to take me to and from my carriage, 
and give me bouquets, for which he has my spare dances in return, 
and do commissions for me, and escort me and my friends to the 
theatre when my husband is too lazy to go? Certainly, Katharine 
dear, I do allow all this. Why not?” 

The one genuine gift with which Nature had endowed Dot was the 
gift of mimicry. She had made her little speech, her self-defence, in 
Mrs. Dering’s voice, with Mrs. Dering’s elevation of eyebrow; con- 
cluding it by the half-yawn wherewith Mrs. Dering was wont to 
dismiss any subject of thorough insignificance. 

In spite of herself Katharine was obliged to laugh. “ Arabella has 


been a great deal longer married, a great deal more in the world than — 
you, Dot, and besides , 
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‘General Dering is in a very different position to Steven Lawrence 
of Ashcot, and so his wife may allow herself greater freedom of 
action. Is that what you would say, my dear ?” 

“To a certain extent, yes. In the early days of her marriage 
Arabella lived much more quietly than she does now, and certainly 
never went out without her husband. And Steven is not General 
Dering, nor Paris, London !” cried Katharine, with more energy than 
logic; “and I think Grizelda Long a bad companion for you, and 
Clarendon Whyte a worse, and you shall give up the remainder of 
your term—papa is quite right; what good is Paris doing you ?— 
and come back home when we do. Yes, Dot, I say you shall.” 

Something admirably like real emotion made Dora’s eyes soften. 
“Tf Steven would speak like that! If Steven would show genuine 
affectionate interest in me what a different woman I should be! But 
he does not.” 

“Then don’t tell me anything about it,” cried Katharine, stoutly. 
“T would rather not hear one word from you against your husband, 
please. I can’t—I will never believe that it is by Steven’s wish you 
lead this wretched life apart that you are now doing.” 

Dora bent down her face once more, and carefully collected to- 
gether every minutest morsel of M. Valentin’s sketch. “ Kate,” she 
said, after a minute, fitting in piece after piece like a dissecting 
puzzle as she spoke, “ your friendship for Steven, much as I admire 
it, should not, I think, make you unjust to Steven’s wife. We do 
lead a life apart—a wretched life, if you choose, for bride and bride- 
groom of yesterday—and why ?” 

“Steven never cared for town amusements, or the habits of a town- 
life. When you first wrote, you used to tell me how much enjoyment 
he got out of the parties to which you took him !” 

“Exactly. He got no more enjoyment out of parties than I did 
out of the lonely Ashcot days when I sat listening to the kitchen- 
clock, and he’hunted. Still, I bore those days, remember! It was 
Steven who separated himself from me, not I from him.” 

Miss Fane coloured, and was silent. 

“ Yes, I bore those wretched days,” went on Dot, “and Steven, for 
the very short time I required such a sacrifice of him, might have 
borne with my balls and parties, my frivolities, call them by what 
name you like! He has not done so. He has chosen to let me go 
into the world by myself; has chosen his own associates, his own life. 
Whatever you, Katharine Fane, may think, the world has formed a 
pretty definite opinion as to which has the most grounds for com- 
plaint,—Steven or I.” 

“ And how.do you know what the world says?” cried Katharine, 
warmly. “Is there a man or woman living whom you would suffer 
to talk to you about your husband’s demerits ?” 
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“My dear Kate, I am not romantic! Always remember that. I 
am not romantic, and am quite capable of looking at my husband’s 
conduct without bias. He married me—not for love! and in the 
very first days of our marriage we lived a life apart. Do you re- 
member my telling you how I would watch him in Paris before we 
had been married a week, watch him and feel that, if he once broke 
loose, he was a man to commit any act of desperation or folly 
imaginable? Well, he has broken loose! Voila! he has broken 
loose ; and a woman who has lived as many years as I have doesn’t 
need to be told what must be thought of him by the world. Stay a 
few days in Paris; talk to your friend George Gordon—of all men the 
last to be prejudiced in my favyour—and see if you will defend Steven 
so enthusiastically then.” 

“JT don’t defend him!” said Katharine. “I defend no one. I only 
say I am certain Steven is not to blame——” 

“And that Iam!” interrupted Dot. “ A la bonheur, Katharine! 
Some day, if I come to worse trouble than now, ‘don’t defend’ me 
as you ‘don’t defend’ Steven; that is all.” 

“T shall try always to be just,” said Katharine, inflexibly. “ It 
was by your wish that Steven came to Paris. It was by your wish, 
even according to your own accounts, that you first forced him to balls 
and parties——” 

“And it is by my wish that Steven lives, shows himself openly to 
the world, at Mademoiselle Barry’s side,” said Dora, playing out 
this, her winning card, with quiet emphasis. “ Well, as you choose. 
What use is there for me to contradict you ?” 

“At-. . . at Mademoiselle Barry’s side ?” stammered Katharine. 
“ Who is Mademoiselle Barry? I don’t understand—I never 
heard——” 

“You never heard—I never told you—that Steven had found 
amusements, formed acquaintance of his own ?” 

“T heard he played too high at cards,” said poor Katharine, in an 
altered voice ; “that he was among a dangerous set of men—it “was 
a little for this that we came to Paris—I may tell you now, Dora! 
Papa thought it would be well for him to speak to Steven himself ; 
speak to him and save him, if there was time, from still further folly.” 

Save Steven from folly! These good, simple people had come on 
no other errand, then, than this! What a load seemed lifted from 
little Mrs. Lawrence’s spirit! She saw herself in the blue and silver 
(Steven by some adroit coup de main conjured away out of Paris) 
before a crowd of two hundred admiring spectators yet ! 

“Don’t, please, look so desperately concerned, my dear Katharine! 
Of course I know such things happen daily in the world, that a wife 
would be only laughed at for taking her husband’s neglect too deeply 
to heart! If Steven observed the bienséances I would be silent ; but 
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for him to be seen in picture-galleries, in the public walks, at theatres 
(the theatres he won’t go to with me!) in the society of such people 
—it is too much, too much!” cried Dot, shaking her little head, and 
looking pathetically indignant. 

“And who is Mademoiselle Barry?” asked Katharine, presently, 
with downcast, averted face, with trembling lips. 

“Mademoiselle Barry is the daughter of M. Dermot Barry, an Irish 
gentleman living upon his wits, and is precisely the most dangerous 
kind of woman imaginable for a man as simple as Steven to fall in 
with. I know the whole story of his acquaintance with her: he has 
told it me himself, poor fellow!” Dot never strayed further than she 
could actually help from the truth. “An acquaintance made without 
introduction in the Luxembourg Gardens, the father at her side, and 
beginning with talk about pictures, and palaces, and the French 
Revolution, and I know not what besides; for Mademoiselle Barry’s 
strong point, I must tell you, is intellect.” 

“Oh, go on, go on!” cried Katharine ; “if indeed it is a history 
that you should tell, or I listen to.” 

“Tt is a history that you must listen to if you mean to stay a week 
in Paris,” said Mrs. Lawrence, calmly; “and few people, I fancy, 
will tell it you in language so favourable to Steven as I shall. I don’t, 
I cannot, believe him to be more than infatuated for the moment, as 
I told him to-day—alas ! as I told him not an hour before you came! 
He is fond, as we knew long ago, of play, and he has as much play 
as he chooses, without the trouble of white gloves and evening-dress 
at the Barrys’ house. And then, can it be otherwise, Kate? his vanity 
is flattered by Mademoiselle Barry’s manifest preference for himself. 
She is clever, no doubt, and ‘sympathique,—the wife or daughter of a 
man like M. Barry is sure to be sympathique,—and her present réle 
is just the one to touch the heart of my poor good Steven: delicate 
health, draws of an evening for money, M. Barry at her elbow 
making his hundreds and hundreds at lansquenet! spends her life in 
studying among the picture galleries . . . and in improving the mind 
of any unusually-foolish victim of her father’s, Steven Lawrence at the 
present moment! upon whose arm she may chance to lean.” 

“Is she pretty?” This was all Katharine could ask: then she 
broke down. 

“ No, and yes,” answered Dot. “I have not seen her close, so I 
go by what Steven himself tells me. Mademoiselle Barry, according 
to his account, possesses no regwiarity of features, only a pair of dark- 
grey eyes, a fragile white hand, an exquisite voice—why do plain 
women always have fragile white hands and exquisite voices, I wonder ? 
possesses, to use his own words, not beauty, but something higher 
and better than all the classical upper-lips and rose-leaf complexions 
in the world. That his infatuation will be cured the moment we can 
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get him out of Paris, I do not doubt!” cried Dot, warming to the part 
she was enacting, “any more than I doubt that his infatuation exists. 
My dear Katharine, he is never away from the Barrys, morning, noon, 
or night; and in saying this I think I say enough. Now, does the 
whole fault of our estrangement rest with me or not ?” 

“ Forgive me, Dot, forgive me!” and coming over to Mrs. Lawrence’s 
side, Katharine caught her hand, and pressed it with sudden warmth 
in her own. “ Never fear I will say a harsh word to you, never fear 
I will take Steven Lawrence’s part again! I have done with him!” 
cried Miss Fane; an expression, such as they had never worn before, 
gathering round her lips. “And, I think, please, we will speak on 
this subject no more.” 

“Only one thing, Kate.—You can understand how even frivolous 
pleasures, even the attentions of a man like Clarendon Whyte, have 
seemed welcome to me?” 

“T can understand everything,” answered Katharine, while tears: 
were they all of pity for Dot? rose slowly in her eyes. Then she 
stooped and kissed Mrs. Lawrence, with a kiss whose fervour Dot’s 
mind was, happily, too self-engrossed to seek to analyze. 

In these five minutes Steven’s warmest friend has gone over, heart 
and soul, to the enemy. His wife looks upon the wearing of her 
blue and silver as a certainty, and is content! 


. . . But the Squire never went over to the enemy at all. Katha- 
rine spent the whole remainder of that day with Mrs. Lawrence: waited 
in the small close salon while Mademoiselle Aglaé aided in her mis- 
tress’s noonday transformation ; received Mr. Clarendon Whyte with 
a friendliness she had never shown towards him before, when, at three 
o’clock, that resistless hero came in to receive the daily incense upon 
which his vanity lived; drove with Dora in the Champs Elysées, and 
again endured Mr. Whyte, and Mr. Whyte’s conversation, for another 
hour later on in the afternoon. “And, I am glad to say, I know, that 
every word which has been spoken against Dora is mere heartless, 
idle talk,” she told her stepfather, when they were sitting alone 
together in the evening. “I am ashamed to think, papa, that I 
ever listened to a breath against her. She seems to know some of 
the nicest people in Paris, and, of course, is admired and receives 
attention, poor Dot! Wherever the fault lies,” went on Katharine, 
with cruel emphasis, “for very certain it is not hers. Indeed, I think, 
few women in poor Dot’s position, would bear up one half as well as 
she does!” And she sighed. 

“JT don’t know anything about ‘ bearing up,’” said the Squire, “and 
I don’t understand women’s dresses, but it struck me, when I saw 
you driving together to-day, that Dot had not at all the look of a 
modest English wife about her, and the room, when we called this 
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morning, was enough to set any man against staying at home. When 
I have had a talk with Lawrence we shall know better what he is 
about, but I'll not judge him unheard. If Mrs. Dora left her face as 
God made it, and went a-foot instead of in that ridiculous sham- 
private brougham, I would be more ready to listen to her complaints 
against her husband.” 

Accordingly next morning, at an hour when Dot, as usual, was still 
sleeping off the effects of the night’s dissipation, Mr. Hilliard made 
his appearance, well pleased and rosy, at the breakfast table of the 
Hotel Rivoli; where Katharine, fresh and simply-dressed as only an 
Englishwoman knows how to be at nine in the morning, was waiting 
to pour out his tea. 

“Well, Kate, P’'ve seen the culprit, and had it out with him! I 
called there early, and found him at his breakfast—a cup of ill-looking 
coffee set on one corner of the table, with that witch for his attendant 
—and we went out together for a walk. Your friend, whoever he was, 
seems to have written you very exaggerated accounts. It’s all right, 
Kate, my love, as far as Lawrence is concerned.” 

“T am glad you think so, papa,” said Katharine, stiffly. 

“Think? It is not a matter of thinking, but of figures,” answered 
the Squire; “two or three more lumps of sugar, if you please, my 
dear; this French beetroot stuff doesn’t sweeten a bit. I asked 
Lawrence frankly what he was doing,—told him I heard he had been 
burning his fingers, and the rest of it, and he assures me, on his word, 
that five-and-thirty pounds would very nearly cover his losses.” 

“Qh, it isn’t the money alone,” said Katharine, holding down her 
face. ‘ Steven Lawrence—no married man—has the right to associate 
with such people at all !” 

“Kate, my dear,” answered Mr. Hilliard, “excuse me for telling 
you that you are talking very great nonsense. Steven Lawrence is a 
young man, fond, as we knew even at Ashcot, of a bit of play when he 
comes across it. Do you expect, when Dora is off to her balls, that 
he will sit down among the millinery and read an improving book, or 
play cribbage with the witch, or what?” 

“T think he should respect himself and his wife!” cried Katharine, 
angry-eyed ; “and I don’t—no, papa, I don’t think it a subject for 
jesting. If Steven Lawrence does not choose to go with his wife into 
society—decent society!—he should at least not outrage her by 
exhibiting himself with the vile associates to whom he has sunk.” 

“ Exhibiting himself? vile associates ?” cried the Squire, looking up 
from his broiled chicken. “Kate, child, keep your indignation for the 
things you understand. Give your cousin good advice about her 
dress, she wants it bad enough, and leave Steven alone. If the poor 
fellow can get hold of this M. Barry, or any other Englishman, to walk 
about with, it’s very natural he should do so, sooner than walk alone. 
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And as to vileness! if they had been’very vile he would have lost 
more than five-and-thirty pounds by this time, you may be sure!” 

“You think of nothing but money—money,” said Katharine, “as 
if that mattered !” 

“Tt matters a great deal to me,” answered the Squire. “If Steven 
had made a fool of himself my pockets, sooner or later, would have 
had to pay for it. But, with all his simplicity, the lad is not so 
ignorant of the world as you would think. He saw a good deal of 
sharp practice when he was a youth in California. Keeps his 
eyes open, from what he tells me, even on this Monsieur Barry and 
his friends.” 


“Suspects them, yet stoops to be their associate still!” interrupted 
Miss Fane, with cold contempt. 

“‘ Well, as to suspecting,” said the Squire, “no man of sense ever 
sits down to play at cards with strangers without ‘ suspecting’ that 
his own interest is what it behoves him to watch. You are a trifle 
unjust, it seems to me, Kate; like all women must be a partisan, not 
a friend. Lawrence has found amusements of his own (has spent 
less on them, probably, than ninety-nine men out of a hundred of his 
age would have done), and because this don’t exactly please his wife, 
and you, through his wife, he is to be called bad names.” 

Katharine remained trifling, nervously, for a minute or two with her 
tea-spoon. “Papa,” she said, at last, abruptly, “do you know”— 
every word coming from her lips with an effort—“ that there is a Miss 
Barry ?” 

“A Miss Barry!” repeated the Squire, still with thorough good 
humour ; “well, I hadn’t heard of her before ; but what if there is? 
What does it matter to us if there are half a dozen Miss Barrys ?” 

“Oh, papa! but Steven walks about the streets of Paris, is seen at 
the theatres with this person—a person no one visits—the daughter of 
a man like M. Barry !” 

“ My dear Katharine,” said the Squire, “just take my advice, and 
don’t listen to any ridiculous jealous fancies that Dora chooses to take 
up about her husband. What do you know worse about Miss Barry 
than about Mrs. Lawrence’s ladies and honourables? “Iwas her doing 
dragging Lawrence away from the place where he was safe and 
happy—his own farm; and the ball-going, and the hired brougham, 
and all the rest of the expense, has been her doing. Lawrence has 
played a few games of lansquenet, has lost altogether something under 
forty pounds; and, as far as I can see (as you are so perfecily 
satisfied regarding your cousin), we might very well have saved our- 
selves our journey to Paris. Still, as we have come, we'll see all there 
is to be seen, and then take Dot home with us,—if we can. I wish 


I had as good an opinion of her and of her integrity,” added Mr. 
Hilliard, “as I have of her husband’s.” 
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But Katharine was relentless in her judgments against Steven— 
relentless to an extent that a keener judge of human nature than 
the Squire might have held to savour rather of jealousy than of the 
calm and temperate displeasure of reasonable friendship. ‘“ Dear 
Kate, in short, thinks quite as I do about your intimacy with these 
people,” Dot tells her husband, with triumph, on the first opportunity 
she can find ; and—“ TI should think my actions must be a matter of 
most thorough indifference, now and always, to Miss Fane!” is 
Steven’s answer, as he turns shortly away. And so, when these two 
meet, Dot finds, not without satisfaction, that they talk a few common- 
places about Paris, about the weather, part with a cold shake of the 
hand ; and after this first meeting see, and seek to see, each other no 
more. 

The ten days for which the Squire had leave of absence passed on ; 
and Dora and Katharine, as far as daylight hours went, were always 
together. .. While she lives Katharine believes that she must remember 
with acutest remorse that miserable time in Paris! The companion- 
ship that she put up with of Mr. Clarendon Whyte and of his 
peers; the fatuous frivolity upon which she forced herself to smile ; 
the dressing, the driving, the whirl of outward amusement where her 
heart was not, and across which Steven’s reproachful face came upon 
her, ever and anon, like a ghost’s! Can any future, can any expiation 
atone, she asks herself, for the ignominious réle she filled; the share 
she bore in hastening the oncoming evil; in smoothing the already 
too smooth downward road along which Dora’s feet were progressing ? 
So have most of us felt (poor actors, blindly acting our little parts!) 
when—the performance over, the lights burnt out—grey morning, 
breaking coldly, has shown us a dismantled stage; a stage of lath and 
plaster. .. How different to what it looked when we strutted there ; our 
own passions for audience; amidst the fever and excitement of the 
play! 

Dora, all this time in capital spirits, is conscious of no darker 
oncoming evil than the day on which she shall, perforce, bid Paris 
good-bye ; of no steeper down-hill road than that gentle declivity along 
which she returns, daily, from her drive in the Bois. Katharine and 
the Squire have settled to remain until the eleventh, just long enough 
to see Lord Petres on his return to Paris; the masquerade of Lady 
Sarah Adair is to be on the ninth. How if Steven—poor honest 
fellow !—could be brought to see the wisdom of going home, say about 
the seventh, just to get Ashcot ready for her, and she return, two or 
three days later, under the sober chaperonage of Uncle Frank? Over 
this possibility Dot only broods; believing silence, at the present 
juncture, her highest wisdom. But meantime Monsieur Valentin’s 
sketch has been repaired, patiently, accurately, as ever Madonna of 
Raphael’s was repaired by reverential fingers. And Mademoiselle 
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Aglaé is taking it for her model in the manufacture of a blue and 
silver dress over which she and Madame cogitate, night and day, with 
stealthy eagerness. And among the intimate friends of Mrs. Law- 
rence—Grizelda Long and Clarendon Whyte included—there exists 
very small fear as to the train-bearer of Marie de Medicis being found 
wanting at the last. 

Thus, then, they stand: Dot wearing six delightfully-expensive 
costumes per diem; with hair, complexion, cut of dress, views of 
human responsibility, all up to the last mark of the Second Empire: 
Katharine Fane, heavy in spirit, but acquiescent, at her side: Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte—perfumed locks as usual well-set around the brain- 
less head, feebly planning as much evil as he knows how to compass— 
her shadow: poor honest Steven loitering, downcast, by Mademoiselle 
Barry's side through picture-galleries of a morning, losing more or 
less money every night ; chafing, wearying with impatient heart under 
it all. Thus the dramatis persone stand, in readiness for the curtain 
to rise upon the inevitable last act. The two who possess stout human 
hearts and capable human brains despondent, ill at rest: Mr. Claren- 
don Whyte and Dot quite untroubled in their butterfly conscience as 
they dance and flutter, and admire the brilliancy of each other’s 
plumes, upon the brink of Avernus ! 





Cuarrer XXXVIII. 


PROGRESS OF THE SILVER AND BLUB. 


A wELcomE respite: the solitary change Katharine ever got from Mrs. 
Lawrence and Mrs. Lawrence’s associates: was during the forenoon—a 
time of day when she and the Squire were free to run about Paris 
after their own fashion, untroubled by the dress and talk and thousand- 
and-one monotonous frivolities of butterfly, Champs Elysées’ life. Their 
only companion during these early walks was George Gordon, the 
“old dandy” who had first awakened Steven’s jealousy in London, and 
whose friendship, in the present sick state of Katharine’s heart, was 
more than ever welcome to her. George Gordon talked on none of 
the themes to which, among Mr. Clarendon Whyte and his fellows, 
she was forced, silently-indignant, to listen. With George Gordon she 
could feel once more that she was with a man, her equal, not a popin- 
jay. George Gordon belonged, too, to the past ; the girlish untroubled 
past, when she had believed herself to be happy in her engagement, 
and when all the realities of life, the passionate pain, the restless fever 
of the last miserable months were as yet unknown. With George 
Gordon, the Squire trotting on contentedly in front, Katharine could 
linger through the picture-galleries and churches, or walk along 
through the crisp sunny morning air and almost forget that she was 
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in Paris; almost forget that Steven was at Mademoiselle Barry’s side, 
and that she had not so much as the right to mourn over his 
lost allegiance ! 

One February morning, the day on which Lord Petres was expected 
to return, Mr. Hibliard, wearied to death, in reality, of Paris and of 
sight-seeing, declared his intention of remaining at home by the fire 
to nurse his rheumatism ; and Katharine and George Gordon went off 
alone to spend the forenoon, for the last time, among the pictures at 
the Louvre. “I hope papa means to get better by this evening,” said 
Katharine, as they were sitting in her favourite resting-place midway 
down the French gallery—for Miss Fane, I must confess, had no more 
appreciation of high art than Steven himself: preferred, and owned 
she preferred, Greuze to either Michael Angelo or Titian. “If he is 
not, you must be my chaperon, Captain Gordon. We have got a box 
at the Chatelet, and as it will be almost my last Paris dissipation, 
I should be sorry to have to stay at home,” 

She was looking paler, more spiritless, even, than usual this morn- 
ing; and George Gordon scrutinized her face steadily. “The thing 
they are playing at the Chitelet is Cendrillon still, Nothing what- 
ever to see in it but fireworks, upholstery, and milliners’ work, with a 
hundred or a hundred-and-fifty exceptionally ugly Frenchwomen 
dressed as fairies. If Mr. Hilliard’s rheumatism gets worse, I can 
assure you you may congratulate yourself on being allowed to stop 
quietly at home.” 

“ But upholstery and milliners’ work are what we like,” said 
Katharine, “or at least what Dora Lawrence likes. She has seen 
Cendrillon twice before, and tells me it is the most beautiful thing 
that was ever put on the stage.” 

“ Dora Lawrence ?—but if you go with her, you will want neither 
Mr. Hilliard nor’ me,” said George Gordon. “ Mrs. Lawrence will 
chaperon you. For myself, I am really and truly engaged to dine with 
Petres, if he arrives.” 

“ Mrs. Lawrence! oh, I never look upon poor little Dot in the light 
of a chaperone,” said Katharine. “ Most people,” she added, with 
rather a faint smile, “ would not be as anxious to decline the offer as 
you are, Captain Gordon.” 

Captain Gordon remained silent and meditative for more than a 
minute. “ Miss Fane,” he said then, “if I speak to you like an old 
friend—I’ve a right to do so, mind, in virtue of my great age and the 
length of time I have known you, and Petres too—I wonder whether 
you will forgive me ?” 

Katharine’s eyes sank abashed. Instinctively she felt that some 
mention of Steven, and of Steven’s iniquities, was coming. “ You 
know quite well I will not be offended,” she said. “ You know I shall 
be always ready to hear whatever you think fit to tell me.” 
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“Well, then, I will say it in three words. We have never spoken 
yet about that letter I wrote you—Im afraid what I was forced to 
say in it gave you pain ?” 

“Tt gave me infinite pain,” answered Katharine, without lifting her 
eyes from the ground. 

“ And your coming to Paris was a little, perhaps, tlfe result of what 
you heard. So much I have guessed. "Well ——” 

“Oh, don’t hesitate !” cried Katharine. “ Tell me in three words, 
please, as you promised.” 

“ Well, it’s a pity you should be seen so much with Mrs. Lawrence, 
then,” said George Gordon, point-blank. “A great pity. I ought to 
have had the courage to tell you so long ago.” 

And now Katharine did look up; her face all aglow with indignant 
surprise. “A pity I should be seen with Mrs.’ Lawrence—with my 
cousin? You are prejudiced; you never, in your heart, liked poor 
little Dot, or you would not speak like this.” 

“T believe I am the least prejudiced man living,” said George 
Gordon, in his gentle voice ; “ still, 1 hold it a pity that you should help, 
or be thought to help, on the intimacy between your cousin and a man 
like Clarendon Whyte. These things happen every day, of course. 
Mrs. Lawrence is a very pretty little woman, and a very nice little 
woman—lI have not a word to say against her—and her husband, like 
a man of sense, reconciles himself to his position. What I do say is, 
that *tis a pity Katharine Fane’s name should be mentioned in con- 
nection with the Lawrence household. If Petres was in Paris he 
would tell you the same. There are a few women—just a very few 
in the world—whose names deserve never to be so much as breathed 
upon, and I hold you to be one of them, you know.” 

“And I hold that the world is a cruel and an unjust world!” ex- 
claimed Katharine. ‘“ You have spoken plainly, so will I. Your 
letter was the cause that brought us to Paris, and we found— 
found——” But her voice broke down, died, when she would have 
forced it to speak a condemning word of Steven ! 

** You found Mrs. Lawrence enjoying herself immensely, engaged 
to three balls a night, half the young men in Paris wild about her, 
Mr. Clarendon Whyte her inseparable companion, and resolyed-——” 

“T found my cousin less happy than I would have liked to find her 
in her own home,” interrupted Katharine, coldly, “and I intend to 
be seen with her, to be intimate with her, always. Let the world 
say its worst—I can bear it! What does the world know of the 
sorrows we women have to endure, silently, in our own hearts? Dora 
is like a child! as fond of pretty dresses and dancing as a girl of 
fifteen. Her life when she returns to England will have few enough 
pleasures in it—poor little thing! and I am glad, yes, Captain 
Gordon, glad to see her make the most of any poor amusement she 
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can get now. She needs something more than her own home can 
give her, heaven knows!” And even while she says this, with flush- 
ing cheeks, with kindling eyes, in her inmost heart Katharine knows 
every word she utters is uttered against her own conscience, and stops 
short. 

“And why (more than all other women, that is to say) does Mrs. 
Lawrence need amusement that her own home cannot give her ?” 
George Gordon asked. “Don’t be angry with me; this is the last 
disagreeable thing I shall say ; but why—for you are always logical, 
Miss Fane—why, married to as good a fellow as Lawrence—Petres 
told me all about him—is your cousin to be so deeply pitied ?” 

“T think you spoke of Steven Lawrence in a very different strain 
when you wrote to me,” cried Katharine, reddening. “Pray is he 
going through his apprenticeship to lansquenet and baccarat still? 
The subjects of each others’ failings is one on which I will allow that 
men have fullest right always to be heard.” 

But of Steven Captain Gordon could tell no more than he had 
already told in his letter. Mrs. Lawrence, the beautiful little Mrs. 
Lawrence, “la Bébé Anglaise,” as she was called: gilded Parisian 
youth fixing on the same name for her that she had gone by, sixteen 
years before, in the Faubourg St. Marceau: was a theme -on which 
half the clubs of Paris talked—in a certain strain. The companions, 
the actions, the existence of the Bébé’s husband were details, natu- 
rally, of supremest unimportance to everyone. Captain Gordon had 
heard accidentally that Stephen Lawrence spent his time among a set 
of men where, sooner or later, spoliation was certain; but what of 
this? Most men had to pay pretty dearly for their first introduction 
to Parisian play. It might be a good thing for a simple kind of 
fellow like Dora Lawrence’s husband to be well fleeced now; would 
teach him, at least, the wisdom of playing with men of whose character 
he knew something for the remainder of his life. 

“Tf Dora Lawrence's husband were only the simple kind of fellow 
that you think!” cried Katharine. “Unfortunately he is not, and 
for a man such as Steven Lawrence 7s, i would not have much faith 
in the good that was to be attained through doubtful associates and 
lansquenet. But come away,” she interrupted herself, rising hastily, 
“and let us look at the pictures—a far pleasanter spectacle than the 
lives of men and women living in this work-day world! It was right 
of you, no doubt, to say what you said, and I... must just do all I 
can to take care of poor little Dot now. We have each of us our own 
burthen to carry, you know—our own burthen!” And, with her face 
wearing a more spiritless look even than before, she put her hand 
under George Gordon’s arm, then walked away silently at his side, 
down the gallery. 4 


Greuze and Watteau, as usual, were the favourites with the crowd 
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of patient female copyists in the Louvre. Almost with a feeling of 
envy Katharine looked at these women as she walked along. ‘That 
brisk-eyed, grey-haired old Frenchwoman enamelling the “Cruche- 
Cassée,” on porcelain, with such Chinese fidelity of touch ; that slim 
young girl standing, in her linen blouse, before the easel where the 
exquisite faces of the cottage bride and her sister were growing into 
life under her brush. How peaceful the existence of these artist- 
women must be, shut away in this quiet gallery from the glare, and 
noise, and trouble of the outer world! What care could they know 
save over the drying of paint or varnish? what despair but the mo- 
mentary artist despair of emulating some turn of lip or eye-brow in 
their models? And, even as she thought this, the girl whom she was 
watching iooked round (showing a face with beauty beyond that of 
line or colouring, on the delicate, broad forehead, the serious, sensitive 
lips), and Katharine saw, with sudden start, a tall man’s figure upon 
her other side. It was Steven, and this was Mademoiselle Barry. 
No need for Katharine Fane to be told her name! This woman, 
whom a moment ago she had ignorantly envied, this girl-artist, shut 
out from the noise and trouble of the outer world, was M. Barry’s 
daughter ; the clever adventuress who was “educating” Steven; hold- 
ing captive, not his senses alone, but his intelligence, as she, with her 
shallow gift of beauty, had not done in the fairest days of their short- 
lived friendship! M. Barry was with them of course—no mother 
was ever more scrupulously watchful than this Irish adventurer over 
his girl—but him Katharine never saw. With her hand pressed closer 
on her companion’s arm she walked quickly by, giving a cold, half-bow 
to Dora’s husband as she passed; then turning to George Gordon, 
began to smile and whisper with him just as she had done on that 
night when the poor backwoodsman learnt his first bitter lesson in 
civilization at the opera. 

“That was Steven Lawrence himself—don’t you remember seeing 
him in our box at Covent Garden, before he was engaged to Dot? 
He has such singular acquaintance that I never know whether I 
ought to speak to him or not. If it had not been for the——person who 
was painting, | would have liked to take one last look at the village 
sisters before bidding them good-bye.” 

And she turned: met Steven’s eyes looking after her with the 
look she knew so well, and felt, with sudden repentant revulsion, that 
all his misdeeds were condoned on the spot! Must not any man of 
sober sense choose to spend his time thus, rather than amidst the 
parade and glitter, the dressing and driving, of the Champs Elysées ? 
Might not Steven Lawrence find greater profit in Mademoiselle Barry’s 
society than in that of Grizelda Long and Clarendon Whyte, yet be 
guiltless of infidelity to Dora? If she, Katharine, held out her hand, 
could she not at this moment save him from the Barrys—from every 
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dangerous influence in the world? And was it not a duty (quick as 
thought itself came this impulse, now that she had seen the enemy 
face to face) that she should, at least, make an effort towards his 
salvation? Pride, doubtless, forbade that she should stoop so far— 
but what mattered pride? This Moloch, before whom she had 
already sacrificed so much: this Moloch, but for whose senseless 
worship she might now, instead of looking forward to a starved, a 
barren future, be leading the wholesome country life for which nature 
had fitted her: her hands full of work, her heart of love; finding 
pleasure, not in Parisian toilettes, but in the seed-time and the har- 
vest, the summer’s blossoming and the autumn’s fading; in all the 
commonest sweetest joys of human life, and with the man who loved 
her, whose character, whatever it lacked of outward polish or fine- 
breeding, suited hers so utterly, at her side! 

She walked through the remainder of the Louvre and home to the 
Hotel Rivoli in silence that must have offended any one less devoid 
of personal vanity than George Gordon. Then—the Squire still 
happy over his rheumatism—started to pay her daily visit to Dora. 
“T have been thinking all this time over what you told me,” she 
said, as Captain Gordon was leaving her at the door of the Lawrences’ 
apartment: the mcenad having signified, after slight hesitation, that 
Madame might be visible for Mademoiselle ; “so you must not wonder 
at my being such a stupid companion. If you see Lord Petres this 
evening say I wish very much to speak to him, also”—with a tremble 
of the voice, this—“ that I am well, and have been enjoying myself in 
Paris.” 

Early though it was, Mrs. Lawrence had already a visitor—Miss 
Grizelda Long. A mass of sky-blue silk, silver cord, and white satin, 
hastily pushed aside on Katharine’s entrance, was lying before the 
two women on the table. “And now J may go away!” cried Grizelda, 
with playful affectation of jealousy, as Dot jumped up to receive her 
eousin: the old feeling of mutual repulsion between Katharine and 
the Phantom had in nowise lessened of late. “I suppose, Dora love, 
we may safely say that everything is settled now ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Dora, brusquely ; “but if you come to-morrow 
morning you'll know for certain.” Then she followed her friend to the 
door, exchanged a whisper or two with her at parting, and, coming 
back, seated herself, with a little well-acted yawn of weariness, beside 
Katharine. 

“That good, eager, tiring, old Phantom! What a martyr I am to 
her! What a terribly-long ell creatures of her species do take when 
you have once given them an inch! Why didn’t Uncle Frank come? 
Is Lord Petres really expected? What makes you so early to-day ?” 

Mrs. Lawrence was not thoroughly at her ease, and Katharine 
noticed it. “Papa is laid up with rheumatism, Lord Petres is really 
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expected, and I came early because I have something especial to say 
to you. What is all this new finery that you and Miss Long were so 
intent upon, blue silk and silver, and white satin jacket . . . waistcoat 
... What is it? Dora! Is this a costume for the Phantom or for you ?” 

“For neither,” cried Dora, promptly ; and, as she spoke, she rose, 
opened the door leading to her bedroom, and consigned the whole heap 
of millinery into the hands of Mademoiselle Aglaé. ‘“ There is to be 
a fancy-ball, for charity, and Grizelda, who, of course, takes a part in 
everything, is getting me to help about some of the costumes. It 
was of this ball she was speaking, with her usual absurd air of mystery, 
when you came in. Poor dear Grizelda! I hope when I get to her 
age I shall have done with all these tiring pomps and vanities!” 
Dot threw herself down again in her arm-chair, and clasped her tiny 
hands solemnly. “I’ve had just seven weeks of it all now, and I 
assure you, honestly, I’m tired of my life and everything in it— 
myself most—and am quite, quite ready to go back with you and 
Uncle Frank to England.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so,” said Miss Fane. “It was pre- 
cisely about this I wanted to speak to you. You must come back to 
England with us, Dot; I will get papa to wait another day or two, 
if you choose, and, while you are here, do try and make Steven go 
about with you, and don’t be seen any more with Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte. I know, from authority I can’t doubt, that your intimacy 
with him is—is talked about.” Having said which, Katharine 
held down her head, and blushed as furiously as if she herself had 
been guilty. 

“ We discussed all this once before,” said Dot, calmly ;—“ don’t think 
me rude, Kate, I can’t help yawning to-day—and I think I told you 
the exact light in which I regarded Clarendon Whyte and his friend- 
ship. Who is your authority? What can even the most malicious 
person find to say of me? Why, during the last week I have never 
been seen at all, except with you. As to making Steven go about 
with me more——” 

“Have you tried it? Have you done your best to persuade him ?” 
cried Katharine, as Mrs. Lawrence hesitated, and shook her head, 
wisely. 

“T asked him this morning, Kate—woke early on purpose to speak 
to him before he went out—and asked him to go with us to the theatre 
to-night (I was afraid, from the way Uncle Frank complained yester- 
day, he might be laid up), and, Katharine my dear, imagine what he 
answered! He had already promised—strange coincidence! to go to 
the Chatelet to-night with M. Barry and his daughter, but would 
come round to my box during the evening. We had already had 
separate engagements so long that I must not be offended at his 
refusal, After the kindness he had received from the Barrys he 
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could not think of breaking his word to them at the last. Now, shall 
we give up going?” said Dot, plaintively. “Wouldn’t it be better 
to stay quietly at home, for me to spend the evening with you and 
Uncle Frank, than be placed in such a humiliating position as this ?” 

“T am not quite sure that the position 7s humiliating,” was 
Katharine’s answer. ‘I have been considering a great deal about all 
this, Dora, and the conclusion I come to is, that both you and I have 
judged Steven too harshly. You told me the world had only one 
opinion of his intimacy with Mademoiselle Barry; it seems that the 
world has never troubled itself about their intimacy at all! And I 
have seen her—I saw her with Steven in the Louvre not an hour ago— 
and-—” the words went sorely against her heart to speak, but she 
brought them out steadily, generously, “she looks a quiet, simple, little 
English girl—not at all like the designing adventuress we have said 
such bitter things about. This much, at all events, I know, Steven 
would never come to your box from Miss Barry’s unless he felt that 
for him to do so could be no humiliation to you.” 

“ Well—well—perhaps we had better go, then,” said Mrs. Law- 
rence, after narrowly watching the expression of her cousin's face. 
“Perhaps a woman always does make the best of a bad position by 
accepting, or seeming to accept it, quietly. Only one favour I must 
ask of you, Kate—if we go—if, that is to say, you have a chance of 
talking to Steven—warn the poor foolish fellow about the position he 
stands in, make him promise if you can (alas! you would have more 
influence with him than I should) to return home at once, with or 
without me, as he chooses. Will you do this, Kate, for my sake ?” 

“TI will speak to Steven, certainly, if he gives me a chance of 
speaking to him,” said Katharine, rather hesitatingly. “ But I don’t 
know why I should ask him to go away from Paris. What possible 
necessity can there be for him te leave before we all go? Lord 
Petres will be here to-night, Steven always gets on well with him, 
and——” 

“ And if I tell you that there is every reason for him to leave at 
once! If I tell you that his honour may be saved that way, and that 
way only!” exclaimed Mrs. Lawrence. “I have been told to-day— 
ah! how shall I put it into words? that people begin to say Steven 
Lawrence does not lose, perhaps, because he and M. Barry understand 
each other so well! Charlie Wentworth of the Blues—not left Eton 
a year, poor child—has lost near upon a thousand pounds at the 
Barrys’ house in the last two nights. Did your friend, who knows so 
much of Paris news, tell youthat ? And they say the police are getting 
scent of it, and any night they may be all seized—Steven and every- 
body. Who shall tell whether as victims or accomplices?” Mrs. 
Lawrence’s lips quivered with emotion. 

“And who says this?” cried Katharine, after a minute’s silence ; 
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broken only by the voices of Mademoiselle Aglaé and the Mcenad 
babbling and shrieking, as Frenchwomen would shriek and babble 
upon the brink of doom, in the other room. ‘‘ Who that knows Steven 
Lawrence makes this monstrous assertion, and dares to repeat it to you ?” 

“The person who repeated it was Grizelda Long. (You do not 
give me your authority for the cruel things that were said of me, but 
I can guess it!” cried Dora, kindling. ‘George Gordon never loved 
me. Pity he’s not at his favourite amusement, fighting with men, 
instead of slaying the reputation of helpless, innocent women !) 
Grizelda Long—and in this she acted as a friend—told me this 
dreadful story about Charlie Wentworth and the way poor Steven is 
being spoken of, and everything. You promised once to be my friend 
whatever happened, Kate! Hold by that promise now. Don’t 
believe a word that cruel tongues find to say against me, and—and 
get Steven away from Paris, and from the Barrys’ influence.” And 
Dot covered up her face between her hands and wept. 

I have said before that, following the dictates of such narrow 
wisdom as she possessed, Mrs. Lawrence seldom trenched further than 
was necessary upon absolute falsehood. If the moving of heaven and 
earth could get Steven out of Paris before next Thursday—only two 
days hence—Dora would do her best that heaven and earth should be 
moved. And Grizelda Long had really told her the story, units only 
multiplied by tens, of Charlie Wentworth’s losses; Grizelda, with her 
usual readiness in aught that affected the sapping of a man’s character, 
had, out of her own phantom consciousness, evoked the world’s pro- 
bable opinion of Steven for not being ruined! Finally, rather that 
her story should have artistic finish than because facts authorized the 
statement, Grizelda had hinted at the likelihood of M. Barry and his 
friends being eventually seized by the police. All that Dot said had 
truth in it—leavened by just the necessary admixture of falsehood. 
And she was sorry in her heart that she need enlist falsehood on her 
side at all; sorry that she was forced to play a double part towards 
Katharine, whom she loved, towards Steven whom she half feared, 
half reverenced, wholly pitied! If he had been a trifle less bigoted, 
could only have been brought to see that. the silver and blue, on the 
authority of Lady Sarah Adair, might be worn by a decent Christian 
matron, all this had been spared her! Still, the silver and blue must 
be worn. ‘That crowning necessity submerged all smaller moralities 
as to means in Dot’s conscience. The silver and blue must be worn; 
to wear it Steven must be sent away out of Paris, and the influence to 
send him thence was Katharine’s. And in a few more days all would 
be over, she thought—a fresh tinge of remorse seizing her as she 
watched the quivering pain on Katharine’s face, heard her falter out 
promises to do her utmost in turning aside this threatened shame from 
Steven! And sitting by the dull fireside at Ashcot she would have 
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the delights of a crowning Parisian success to think over; and Steven 
and Katharine be none the worse for the little white lies into which 
circumstances had driven her for its attainment. 

No thought whatever of Mr. Clarendon Whyte filled Dot’s soul; 
no human passion, innocent or guilty; nothing but passion for the 
blue silk and silver cord in which her last success was to be won. 
Unhappily, blue silk and silver cord can, on occasion, be quite as 
strong a motive power for evil as was ever the love of Cleopatra or of 


Helen. Stronger, perhaps, in the present great millinery epoch of the 
world! 
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Sily Monkeys. 


I vo not think that we take sufficient notice of what may be properly 
called the mind of animals. There is something which regulates their 
actions and thoughts, which is certainly a degree higher than instinct ; 
and it is this peculiar faculty which I am so fond of studying. The 
monkeys at the Zoological Gardens are very interesting animals; but 
they are not, so to speak, civilised ; they have only their own relatives 
as associates, and they have not learned the elegances and refinements 
of polite society. 

I have two little monkeys that are really half-educated, and are 
almost fit to go up for a competitive examination. Their original 
home was the west coast of Africa ; their scientific name is Cercopithecus 
Petaurista, or the Vaulting Monkey; but their familiar names are 
Susey and Jenny. They differ much in disposition. Jenny is the older 
of the two, and is much more sedate and grave in manner. She will 
sit in front of the fire warming herself like an old woman on a cold 
day, while Susey scampers about the room like a mad thing. From 
Jenny's peculiar quiet and sometimes very disagreeable and cross 
manner, when in any way “ put out,” she is generally known as “ the 
Hag.” She was presented to me by a friend in the War Office. Susey 
was sent by Mr. Jamrack, the well-known animal dealer in Radcliffe 
Highway, to be sold at the Zoological Gardens. I saw her here in 
the cage lying on her side breathing very hard, and very, very ill; in 
fact, in another hour or two she would have been dead. Knowing 
Jamrack, with Mr. Bartlett’s permission, I volunteered to take Susey 
home, and see if she could be cured. Two or three days afterwards 
Jamrack came to my house for his monkey, and seeing she was so ill, 
said it “was no use taking her, she would die.” Accordingly he said 
I could keep her “at the price of a dead monkey, for she was as good 
as dead.” . 

Mrs. Buckland took invalid Susey in hand, and by means of port 
wine, beef tea, and hot flannels, Susey after a while recovered; but 
she is not over strong even now. Her features were much pinched 
by her illness, and slight traces of this still remain, though she is 
very lively and fearfully mischievous. Susey and “the Hag” are 
always dressed like two sisters going to a ball, and it is almost 
impossible for a person who does not know them well to tell them 
apart. ‘They are very small, about the size of a big guinea-pig; they 
have green heads, very handsome white beards, with a snow-white 
spot on the nose, and brilliant lustrous brown eyes; the cheeks are 
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beautifully marked with silk-like black hairs; the ears are well 
turned, and very small. On the hair on the top of the head there 
are markings reminding us of the “plate bonnets” worn by ladies ; 
below, the monkeys “ wear their own hair,” and not chignons. They 
are always, summer and winter, dressed in seasonable garments ; their 
wardrobe consists of three sets of dresses. 1st. Their common winter 
dress of thick white flannel, trimmed with red braid, and peg-top 
sleeves, with large capes; in these they look like the old-fashioned 
“Charlies,” or night-watchmen. 2nd. Their “second best” dresses 
are of green baize without capes, made to fit quite tight, like a friar’s 
frock, tied on round the waist by means of a girdle of ornamental 
ribbon or patent leather strap. 

They never—like the casuals at the workhouse—attempt to tear 
their dresses off; but it is a great treat for them to be undressed and 
put before the fire, and have a good scratch, after which their fur is 
brushed with a soft brush. They very soon come of their own accord 
to have their clothes put on again, for they are most sensitive to 
cold. Their best dress for summer evenings, at tea or dessert, when 
“company is coming,” is a green velvet dress, trimmed with gold lace, 
like the huntsman of the Queen’s staghounds. ‘“ When at meals” 
as children say, they wear, if they are “dressed for a party,” white 
cambric pinafores, with lace round the sleeves. 

Under their dresses their chests are carefully wrapped round with 
warm flannel, sewed on. In very cold weather they have an extra 
thickness of flannel. I feel convinced that all valuable monkeys 
should be dressed in this way, and that this plan should always be 
adopted at the Zoological, especially with the ourangs, chimpanzees, 
spider monkeys, and other rare and costly specimens. 

There is not the slightest suspicion of any parasites, or of any un- 
pleasant smell, about Susey or “the Hag.” They have two cages—a 
day cage and a night cage. The day cage is a large wire cage, with a 
rope on which they can swing; the night cage is like a dormouse cage, 
only, of course, of a larger size. They go into the box at the end, and 
tumble themselves up in the hay, with which the box is nearly filled. 
A cover is also put over the cage, to keep them warm all night. 

The moment the fire is lighted in the morning in my museum the 
servant puts the monkeys in their night cage before it, and directly I 
come down to breakfast I let them out. They are only allowed to be 
loose In my museum, as they do so much mischief, and in my museum 
I alone am responsible for the mischief they do. The moment the 
door of the cage is opened they both rush out like rockets, and “ the. 
Hag” goes immediately to the fender and warms herself, like a good 
monkey, as she, being older, seems to know that if she misbehaves 
herself she will have to be put back into her cage. Susey, on the con- 
tiary, rushes round the room with the velocity of a swallow, and takes 
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observations as to what mischief she can do. The first part of her 
day’s work is to steal the sugar, and, if possible, upset the sugar- 
basin on to the floor, in order that in the general scramble she may 
get more lumps than by the regulation process of stealing a lump at 
atime. I have had so many sugar-basins broken, that I now use the 
commonest one I can buy, of thick glass, and at the present moment 
the foot is broken away even from this. If Susey cannot upset the 
basin with her paws, she will kick at it with her hind legs as she tries 
to escape me when I offer to catch her. 

Having poured out the tea, I open the Times newspaper quite wide, 
to take a general survey of its contents. If I do not watch her 
carefully, Susey goes behind the chair on to the book-shelf, and 
comes crash, with a Léotard-like jump into the middle of the Times, 
like a foxhunter charging at a five-barred gate. Of course, she cannot 
go through the Times, but she takes her chance of a fall somewhere, 
and her great aim seems to perform the double feat of knocking the 
Times out of my hand and upsetting the tea-cup and its contents, or, 
better still, the tea-pot on to the floor. Lately, I am glad to say, she 
did not calculate her fall right, but she put her foot into the hot tea 
and stung herself smartly, and this seems to have had the effect of 
making her more careful for the future. All the day of this misfor- 
tune she walked upon her heels, and not upon her toes as usual. 

“The Hag” will also steal, but this in a more quiet manner. Sheis 
especially fond of sardines in oil, and I generally let her steal them, be- 
cause the oil does her good, though the servants complain of the marks 
of her oily feet upon the cloth. Sometimes the two make up a “ stealing 
party.” A few mornings since I was in a particular hurry, having to 
go away on duty by train. I left the breakfast things for a moment, and 
in an instant Susey snatched up a broiled leg of pheasant and bolted with 
it—carried it under her arm round and round the room, after the 
fashion of the clown in the pantomime. While I was hunting Susey 
for my pheasant, the Hag bolted with the toast: either of the thieves 
I could not find time to catch, and had to ring for more breakfast. 

It is extraordinary to see the love between these two pretty beasts. 
Little Susey runs directly to the Hag if she is in trouble, and the 
Hag seems to know Susey is the weakest, and must be protected. 

In a great measure, Susey owes her life to the Hag, for when she 
was very ill, the Hag nursed her like a mother does a baby; but, at 
the same time, the Hag gives her a thrashing every now and then to 
keep her in order; and this castigation consists in hunting her round 
the cage, and making a scolding noise. If the Hag is in earnest, Susey 
hides her head in the hay, and waits till the Hag’s temper is over. 

The mischief this bright pair do, or are said to do, is appalling. 
Anyhow, I have tremendous long “ monkey’s bills” brought up to me 
for immediate payment, once or twice a week. The damages claimed 
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are for destruction and injury to flowers; bugles and beads, torn off 
bonnets—sometimes whole bonnets, alas !—pins broken from brooches; 
ornaments, &c., taken from tables and cannot be found, tea-cups, 
saucers, saucers and plates without end; tumblers innumerable, &c., &c. 
After they have by any chance escaped into the bedroom, and had 
ten minutes there all to themselves, the bill will rival that for the 
Abyssinian expedition. It is, moreover, very difficult to catch them 
in the drawing-room or bedroom, because, if hunted, they run over 
the mantelpiece and side-tables and knock over the ornaments like 
skittle-balls, and no amount of persuasion will induce them to come 
and be caught. One day a scene of havoc was discovered in the bed- 
room ; it was known the culprit was the Hag, and that she must be 
in the bedroom: the servants were called up and the room searched 
thoroughly, sofa and other pieces of furniture moved, and the whole 
place thoroughly examined; still no Hag could be found. The hunt 
was given up, but a strict watch kept. At last, after she knew the 
hunt was over, and we were waiting for her to come out from some- 
where, just the top of her head and her bright eyes were seen in the 
looking-glass on the table—the original of the reflection being on the 
top of the great old-fashioned four-post bedstead, crouched down 
behind the board like a rifleman in a pit, “ looking to see how we were 
looking,” and as quiet and noiseless as a marble bust. 

When I go to Herne Bay to attend to oyster cultivation, I take 
the monkeys with me for the benefit of the sea air. I always put up 
at Mr. Walker’s, the confectioner, in the Esplanade. Mrs. Walker is 
very fond of the “coloured ladies,” as she calls them, and allows them 
to take great liberties. 

She is rather proud of the way she dresses her shop-window with 
cakes, buns, sweet-stuff, &c. One day “the Hag” had crept very 
quietly into the shop, and was having a “field day” all to herself. 
Mrs. Walker, sitting in the back parlour, was aroused by hearing a 
crowd of boys laughing outside the window. On coming into the 
front shop she found “the Hag” all among the cakes, &., in the 
window, both her cheek-pouches were as full as ever they could hold 
of lemon-peel, and she was still munching at a great lump of it. My 
lady was sitting on the top of a large cake like a figure on a twelfth 
cake. Susey was not in this bit of mischief for a wonder. 

Mrs. Walker declared she would send “the Hag” before my friend, 
Captain Slark, the chief magistrate of the town, for stealing, and have 
her locked up for a fortnight; but the thief had first to be caught, and 
this was a difficult task, for she bolted out into the bakehouse, and up- 
stairs into the loft where the flour is kept. There is a large wooden 
funnel through which the flour is passed into the bakehouse below. 
Trying to hide herself from Mrs. Walker, “the Hag” jumped into the 
funnel, and the lid not being on she fell down right through the whole 
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length of it, and much to his astonishment lighted on Mr. Walker's 
head as he was making the bread below; she knew she was all right 
with Mr. Walker, but she was one mass of flour. Her green baize ~ 
coat was quite white, and she looked like a miller on a small scale, 
and the flour could not be brushed out of her for two or three days. 

Mr. Walker tied her up, and there she stayed, by the warm oven, 
the rest of the day, chattering and telling him in monkey-language 
of all her troubles. 

The monkeys’ dumb companions in the house are a very valuable 
talking parrot and a handsome French Angora cat. Susey, when 
loose, renders the lives of these creatures miserable. 

The parrot had originally about fourteen handsome red feathers in 
her tail, now she can only muster three feathers. Susey has pulled all 
the rest out. 

Susey runs and jumps round and round the cage, and pretends to 
steal the Indian corn ; the poor bird turns round and round, with her 
feathers all the wrong way, and pecks at Susey, fighting her, like an 
old woman up in a corner defends herself from a lot of mischievous 
teazing street boys. While protecting her corn, Polly forgets her tail, 
and Susey watches her opportunity and tears out a handful of feathers 
at a time, and off she goes like a shooting-star. When the cat is 
asleep in front of the fire, Susey’s great delight is to creep noiselessly 
up behind and pull the fur out, and, if that does not wake her, she 
will get the end of her tail in her mouth and give it a bite, and this 
operation soon starts the cat. The cat is, in spite of the persecution 
she receives, not bad friends with the monkeys; they will sometimes 
both go and sit on her back and “look the fleas” in her fur. The 
worst of the monkeys is that they have pockets in which to pack away 
the goods they steal. These pockets consist of a pouch each side of 
the tace; when empty these pouches are not observable, but yet the 
owners can stow away an immense amount in each. Itis great fun 
to see how much they wil! hold, and this is done by giving them an 
unlimited supply of acid drops; they immediately fill their pouches as 
full as ever they can cram them, and I find they can pack away about 
twenty acid drops in each pouch. One day several things were missing, 
at once I thought of the monkeys. I caught them and searched their 
pouches, a pretty safe find for stolen goods; in “the Hag’s” pouches 
were a steel thimble, my own gold finger-ring, a pair of pearl sleeve- 
links, a farthing, a button, a shilling, and a bit of sweet stuff. 

Both monkeys come in to desert every night and get their “monkey’s 
allowance ;” they will drink wine and spirits; sweetened gin and 
water is especially a favourite drink. Their great delight is to be 
near me, one sitting on my knee and the other on my shoulder. I 
have to keep a sharp look-out, especially on Susey, as she is particu- 
larly fond of watching till a lump of sugar is placed in the grog. She 
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will at once make a jump, alight close to the glass, and put her hand 
and arm into the glass and steal the half melted sugar. 

I fear that if the poor monkeys could read the characters I have 
given them, they would not be much pleased with me. I must, 
therefore, say something of their good qualities. They are both very 
amiable and affectionate, and there is not the least humbug about 
them. If they steal, it is only because it is their instinct to do so, and 
for the pure innate love of mischief, and nobody can blame them. 
They understand every word I say, but at the same time are occasion- 
ally most disobedient; nay mofe,‘they understand my thoughts; one 
glance at me with their little diamond-bright eyes tells them how far 
they may go with their teazing me, and when they see I am getting 
out of temper they will jump into my arms, and chatter and look 
“Don’t be angry with us, it’s only our fun!” They even know when 
I am thinking of catching them; and this before I have made the least 
sign of being about to do so; they then get out of the way in the 
most cunning manner, sneaking round the furniture like a fox leaving 
the covert into which the hounds have just been cheered by the 
huntsman. At other times, they always scamper about the rooms at a 
“racing pace.” I use the words advisedly, as in their gallop they 
have the exact action of a racehorse just finishing a race, only that 
they can pull up short in a moment, and take the most wonderful 
flying leaps without changing their pace. Frequently, when they have 
been hunted into the passage to be caught, and must pass me to get 
by, they have galloped to within a few inches of my hands, and then, 
taking a tremendous spring, jumped exactly on to my head, thence 
slid down my back, and escaped capture. 

When I come home in the evening from a long day’s work tired to 
death, I always let out the monkeys, and give them some sweet-stuff 
I bring home for them. By’their affectionate greeting and amusing 
tricks they make me forget for a while the anxieties and bothers of a 
very active busy life. They know perfectly well when I am busy, and 
they remain quiet and do not tease me. ‘The Hag” sits on the top 
of my head, and looks for fleas in my hair, while Susey tears up with 
her teeth a thick ball of crumpled paper, the nucleus of which she 
knows is a sugar-plum, one of a parcel sent as a Christmas-box by 
Mrs. Mostyn Owen, the kind-hearted wife of a friend of mine, and 
received through the post in due form, directed “Miss Susey and Miss 
Jenny Buckland.” 

I must now finish the “ Memoir,” though, if I had time, I could go 
on writing for a month describing my little pets. 

The reader may wonder that I like to keep them at all in the house ; 
but I do like to keep them, and nothing whatever would induce me 
to part with them. The monkeys love me, and I love the monkeys. 

Dec. 17, 1867. Frank Bouckuanp. 
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Sn the Gloaming. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Auruor or “ Gzorce GeErTH,” &c. 


Went there any likelihood of obtaining satisfactory information on the 
subject, it would be interesting to inquire for how many generations a 
family, originally of Scottish extraction, may reside south of the border 
without becoming English. 

Centuries after the original settler has left his native hills, in order 
to plant vines and mulberry-trees in a more congenial soil, his great, 
great-great great grandchildren still speak of themselves as Scotch— 
of Scotland as the fatherland. 

Long after the place where once their name was familiar, knows 
that name no more; when the very memory of it is wiped clean out, 
hike that of a man dead and forgotten; when the family estate has 
passed into the hands of strangers, who have changed the designation 
of that also; when moss and lichens have grown over the old tomb- 
stones, and not even in ancient graveyards is any memorial of the once 
powerful race to be discovered,—even then the Southern branch of the 
formerly goodly tree, unconscious of time’s ravages, will describe itself 
as Scotch—of that ilk, ay, and what is more, remain actually Scotch, 
in feature, figure, character, pride, shyness, and nationality. 

The members of no other nation, unless, indeed, it may be the Jewish, 
present us with this idiosyncrasy. The children of foreigners settled 
in England, are English to all intents and purposes. After an Irish- 
man has, of his own free will, remained on this side the Channel for a 
score of years, he also is English in everything except his accent ; but 
not even by marriage does the Scotchman become a part or parcel of 
his adopted country. He mingles no more with the strange stream 
than one bathing can be said todo. He is in it, but not of it. He 
is taking good out of it, but he cannot become a portion of it. At 
some long distance from land, far away from shore, no doubt the rapid 
river becomes first tainted with salt, and finally briny as the ocean ; 
but at what distance from Scotland does the Scotchman become 
English ? 

In the Genesis of his life it may indeed come to pass that he shall go 
down for corn into the land of Egypt, and that into that land he may 
bring his wife and children to eat the fat thereof; but in the chapters 
following no mention shall be found of those children becoming 
Egyptians. 


The flesh pots, and the leeks, and the cucumbers may find favour 
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in their sight, but their nationality remains unchanged. Strangers in 
the land of their adoption, they remain Scotch to the third and fourth 
generation. 

It is from the life of such a man, English born, and yet Scotch in 
grain, that I want to extract a passage; but before proceeding to do 
so, it is necessary to premise that Robert Douglas, he who beheld 
what I am about to narrate, was neither superstitious nor imaginative ; 
on the contrary, he belonged to a much harder headed and non-im- 
pressionable sect of unbelievers than any which could be found at the 
present day. He was barely middle-aged; he was sound of mind and 
limb ; he had an excellent digestion; and did not fear ghosts, for the 
good reason that he had no faith whatever in a future state. 

The eternity of punishments was to him an utterly uninteresting 
inquiry, since he did not believe in eternity at all. No religious doubts 
embarrassed him, for a man cannot doubt who recognizes no form of 
religion, not even one of his own making. 

Morally he was not a bad man, for virtue he considered rather 
a better master than vice. 

He was well-educated and well-read ; intellectually he was merely 
one of the many suckers sent out by that upas-tree—the French 
Revolution, from the deadly influence of which hundreds of thousands 
are still suffering. 

The idea cf an overruling Providence it is, perhaps, needless to 
remark, he treated as a mere monkish superstition. Religion alto- 
gether he considered a mere play, got up to fill the pockets of those 
clever actors—the parsons. He had been to church twice in his life, 
he was wont to remark: once against his will, once with it; the first 
time when he was baptized, the second when he was married. Of 
course, his wife went; and, of course, she took the children. He 
did not interfere with such purely feminine crotchets; indeed, for 
women he considered the religious delusion a good one, so long 
as priestly influence were not permitted to gain an undue ascendency 
over them; but as for believing himself, bah! if there were any 
power strong enough to control the actions of men, would his extra- 
vagant progenitors have been permitted to mortgage and sell the 
rich acres surrounding Elmfield ? 

If he ever went in for that sort of thing, it should be for some form 
of worship which recognized an evil spirit as the controller of men’s 
destinies. 

Supposing any one made mention of that other world, where friend 
shall meet friend, and the tears be wiped from off all faces, he would 
answer he being modest asked for nothing more than happiness and a 
few thousands a year in this. Whilst, in respect of those truths which 
have comforted men and women for eighteen hundred years, he 
uttered gibes and profane jests which need not be repeated here—jests 
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that had crossed the Channel and grown coarser and wickeder in 
transit ; gibes that sounded strange spoken in a nominally Christian 
land by English lips. 

Even before his children he could not refrain from ridiculing those 
things which most of us hold sacred; and it was no uncommon event 
at Elmfield to hear little creatures, who could scarcely speak plain, 
repeating his opinions, to the horror of pious mother and old- 
fashioned nurse. 

Then would the mother remonstrate, and the father promise 
caution before the young folks; but reticence in expressing his 
convictions, or rather want of them, was so small a portion of the 
character of Robert Douglas, that the young folks, spite of feminine 
instructions and prayers, bade fair to grow up as godless, more head- 
strong, and perhaps less virtuous than Mr. Douglas, who, although 
he called himself a Scotchman, had never been north of the border, 
and who could not claim direct relationship to man, woman, or child 
dwelling on Scottish ground. 

The Douglases—his branch of them—had been settled in England 
for a couple of centuries. The first of the name who came south 
married a Lincolnshire lady, co-heiress with Constance, her sister, of 
such wealth that it was stated the sisters divided between them not 
merely manors and demesnes, farms, and rights of wood, and rights 
of water, but also the contents of a chest filled so full of broad gold 
pieces that, wearying at length of counting their riches, they appor- 
tioned each her share by measure, as a horse receives his oats. 

Even in Robert Douglas’ time the ancient chest, elaborately 
carved, bound with brass bands, profusely ornamented, and furnished 
with handles, wrought and chased with care, remained conspicuous 
amongst the family heirlooms; but there was no gold in it when he 
came to his estate. 

The gold was gone, like the manors and the demesnes, like the 
farms and rights of wood and rights of water, and nothing now re- 
mained in the hands of the last descendant of the original Scotchman 
save Elmfield, a little property, which he farmed, and loved and lived 
upon. : 

To this place, according to the present legend, the original rooks 
had followed the family when the demesnes and manors passed into 
the hands of stock-jobbers and Levant merchants; and in the trees 
round and about Robert Douglas’ home they kept up such a cawing 
and chattering as might have put to shame the quiet gossip and 
scandal-mongering of all the village ladies. 

It was a pretty home if not a stately—a home well sheltered from 
the east winds, and open towards the south. There were pleasant 
living rooms on the lower floors, and sunny bed-chambers commanding 
views of the purely rural landscape that stretched away in the distance. 
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A little to the right, half a mile or so off, rose the tower of 
Deepley church. Between the church and Elmfield intervened a slight 
hill, so that in the distance the tower seemed like the head of a round- 
shouldered, short-necked man. 

But it was a picturesque object for all that, even seen from a 
distance ; and close at hand, no more graceful sight could have been 
desired than the old, old building with its grey ivy-covered tower, its 
red-tiled roof, its lych gate, and its soft green graveyard, where were 
swelling mounds and a few grey headstones, and a couple of more 
pretentious-looking monuments, one of which covered the family 
burying-place of Douglas of Elmfield. 

A footpath led from the east side of the graveyard into the avenue 
of Robert Douglas’ home—a grand avenue, bordered by old elm-trees 
planted in rows, four and five deep. 

According to modern ideas the house was not in keeping with the 
glory of this avenue; but it was large enough, and grand enough for 
Robert Douglas, who found some difficulty in maintaining his family 
and a very small establishment. 

He had to be his own bailiff and his own steward ; he had to attend 
markets and oversee his labourers ; but he was a happy man, as happi- 
ness goes, and in the main contented. 

He had never met with a serious check in his life; he had married 
the woman he loved, he had children whom he idolized, he had_a 
home where the noise of strife was never heard, and he had never yet 
been unable to pay his just debts. Economy was required certainly 
to meet the school bills of his elder boys, and to put by something 
towards sending them to college after a time; but still they were all 
with him, and they were all strong and healthy, and the evil days 
seemed far off when the world, its hopes, its pleasures, its contests, 
can no more interest or excite a man; when, amid the storms and 
tempests of earthly sorrows, he requires some prop beside him on 
which he can lay his hand and stand secure till the trouble be over- 
past, and the anguish and the pain a memory. 

He had five children in all, one girl and four boys. Of the latter 
three were weekly boarders at a school in the nearest town, but the 
youngest lad—a bold, daring imp—remained at home, learning lessons 
under his mother’s auspices, together with Eveline, the last of the 
flock, and the flower of it; dark-eyed, dark-haired, merry laughing 
Eveline, who spent the whole day long roaming about Elmfield with 
her brother Gordon, the veriest “‘limb”—+so all the servants declared 
—that had ever been seen in that part of the country. 

But bad or good, Gordon was the father’s favourite out of all his 
children, and next to him Eveline ; indeed, the two were such insepar- 
able companions that he could not think of the one without thinking 
also of the other; and there never arose before the father’s memory a 
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vision of a sturdy young vagrant with blue eyes and fair curling hair 
and rosy cheeks, and loud, eager voice, wearing his petticoats defiantly 
and under grievous protest as articles of attire only “ fit for women,” 
and unsuitable “for a man,” but there came up also Eveline, either 
walking hand in hand with Gordon, or following that autocrat at the 
utmost of her speed. They were twins—the girl being youngest by 
about a quarter of an hour—and since their buth they had never been 
separated. 

How they would endure separation was the question Mr. Douglas 
was considering one fine spring evening as he came up the elm 
avenue in the “ © gloaming.” 

Master Gordon, he saw, was getting beyond the control of every 
one in the establishment, and he was far too much of a Scotchman, 
even in his love, to endure the idea of any child ruling an entire 
household. ‘To school the young gentleman must go, in order to find 
his level, to be buffeted and contradicted, to be saved from the 
dominion of self to fall asleep with his knuckles in his eyes crying for 
the old free life, and the companionship of his faithful slave Eveline. 
Robert Douglas had made up his mind to adopt this course, and he 
was thinking the matter out, walking leisurely up the avenue while 
the twilight deepened, and the fresh green leaves rustled in the evening 
breeze. 

All at once the sound of a horse galloping made him pause and 
look behind, and there, tearing along as hard as a stiff little pony 
could carry him, came Master Gordon, his cap off, his short skirts 
fluttering about with the rapid motion, his socks hanging over the 
tops of his little boots, and his bare white legs shining against the 
horse’s skin. He had neither saddle nor bridle; he was riding the 
creature bare-backed and with only a halter, and the creature had run 
away. 

Before Mr. Douglas had quite realised this fact, pony and rider 
were far ahead of him, and with an exclamation of terror the father 
started in pursuit. 

“Tf he can but stick on!” thought Mr. Douglas; but even as the 
thought passed through his mind he beheld the pony swerve suddenly 
to one side, and the boy thrown. Then the animal, never slackening its 
speed, galloped on, while Robert Douglas, sick with terror, ran as he 
had never run before, to see if his son were killed. 

When he reached the spot, however, Gordon was not there. Dis- 
believing the evidence of his own eyes, he searched about for the 
child, but the bird had flown. Relieved of his pressing anxiety, the 
father vowed he would punish the young rascal, and teach him not to 
get on horseback without leave again. 

“ And a strange pony, too,” considered the indignant parent; for 
he had noticed that the animal Gordon bestrode was not one belonging 
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to Elmfield. Wondering who the owner of the pony could be, he 
walked on more leisurely till he came to the point where, as I said 
before, the path leading from Deepley church joined Elmfield avenue. 
It was dark under the trees, but looking beyond the little white gate 
into the open country beyond, he beheld Eveline and Gordon running 
towards Deepley as fast as their legs could take them. 

They were both bareheaded: Gordon was a trifle in advance, but 
by the light of the young moon which just then rose above the elm- 
trees, Mr. Douglas could see that the boy’s hand was held back as if 
for his sister to grasp. 

They neither of them ever turned their faces towards him, but ran 
on over the hill and down into the hollow, he following, till they 
reached Deepley churchyard ; there he lost sight of them. 

He shouted till he was hoarse, bidding them come to him and he 
would not be angry. He prayed them not to make him so unhappy, 
but there returned no answer through the night to his entreaties: 
there was only a silence profound and cruel as the grave. 

Behind the headstones he searched for them; he looked to see if 
they were hidden in the shadow of the buttresses. He struck the 
clinging ivy to ascertain if they were crouching between it, and the 
wall. He left the churchyard and wandered away over the village 
green looking for the truants; but at length he turned his steps 
homewards, and entered the room where Mrs. Douglas, laying down 
her needlework, greeted him with— 

“You are late, Robert! How tired you look, love!” 

“Where are the children?” he asked, in a tone so harsh that it 
astonished her, 

“The children!” she repeated ; “in bed and asleep, of course. I 
have just come down from them.” 

“ How long have they been in ?” 

“In? they have never been out; they have been with me ever 
since tea until they went to bed.” 

“You are mistaken, Agnes,” was the reply. “I saw them on the 
hill not half an hour ago.” 

“ You did not see them, I am certain!” she answered. “ Martha 
went over to her father’s this evening; so I undressed them 
myself, put them to bed, stayed with them till they were asleep, and 
have only been downstairs a few minutes, for Gordon was more than 
usually troublesome and wakeful, and I had to tell him stories to get 
him to lie quiet.” 

“T will go up to them,” Mr. Douglas remarked. “It is not that 
I doubt your word,” he added, “ only I think you are mistaken as to 
time since you left them. I could not be deceived, and indeed I was 
wondering how you could think of letting them be out so late; but ii 
Martha be not in the nursery, that accounts for it.” 
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They went up the old oaken staircase together, and entered the 
children’s room. There the pair lay fast asleep—Gordon with all the 
bed-clothes kicked off on to the floor, Eveline clasping her doll with a 
desperate affection. 

“Show me their shoes,” Mr. Douglas whispered ; he knew if they 
had been out the soles would be wet and soaking from the damp in the 
graveyard. 

Without a word his wife handed the little boots to him: they were 
dry and unsoiled. 

For a second or two Mr. Douglas turned the boots over and over, 
thoughtfully ; then feeling suddenly faint and sick, he sat down, and 
swooned dead away. 

With some difficulty he was recovered from this faint, and assisted to 
his own apartment. Mrs. Douglas wanted much to send for a doctor, 
thinking her husband was about to have a serious illness; but he 
forbade her doing so, and the next morning rose and went about his 
business as usual. 

But all the time he was considering how he should best preserve 
his children from the threatened danger. He could not disbelieve the 
evidence of his own senses. Every story, handed down from generation 
to generation, concerning second sight recurred to his memory now. 
Had it been possible for him to conquer what he called his super- 
stitious fears, he would have done battle gallantly; but the whole 
vision had been too clear and consecutive to leave a shadow of doubt as 
to its real import. 

For the first time there came a doubt into his mind as to whether 
all the evidence concerning another world were utterly false—as to 
whether there might not be something after all in the parson’s jargon 
and the old women’s fables—something beyond this life which, while 
he was in this life, he could neither touch nor see, nor other than 
dimly comprehend, but which might be true nevertheless,—something 
more in death than mere unconsciousness, than dust to dust and ashes 
to ashes,—something, the bare idea of which filled him at once with 
a sickening dread and a terrible despair. 

Tt was all as though a prophet had suddenly sprung up in his path, 
and said to him as Nathan said to the Jewish king in the very noon 
of his life—in the very meridian of his happiness: “ The child that is 
born unto thee, shall surely die.” 

Thus, at all events, he interpreted his vision: it meant death to one 
or both of the little ones to whom his soul clave so tenderly ! 

Robert Douglas, though he would have disbelieved the story had 
any one else repeated it to him, did not discredit that which he had 
beheld with his own eyes. He accepted the warning as such; 
but he was not a man to follow the example of David—to weep, 
to fast, to pray. Rather he girt himself up to wrestle against 
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m enemy—to strive to arrest by human means the impending 
danger. 

| That very day a way seemed opened for his desires, for there came 
a letter from Mrs. Douglas’ sister, a widow who had lately taken a 
place in Hampshire, entreating that lady to come and pay her a 
long visit, and bring with her “the children;” also Mr. Douglas, 
if he could be persuaded to leave his farm at that season of the 
year. 

On the acceptance of this invitation, Mr. Douglas insisted as he had 
never insisted on anything before during the whole of his married life. 
He gave his wife no peace till her letter was written, her modest pre- 
parations made, and herself and the children en route for the Manor 
House. 

When they were fairly away from Elmfield, a load seemed lifted off 
his breast, and his elder boys, when they came home on the Saturday 
following, thought they had never seen their father so cheerful and 
good-natured. He was not so strict with them as usual; they all 
took a long walk together on the Saturday afternoon, and Sunday 
evening as well. He drove them back to school himself, and tipped 
them all, bidding each be a good lad for his mother’s sake, and so the 
days and the weeks went by, and it was summer; and Mrs. Douglas 
wrote to say she felt longing to be at home again, and begged her 
husband to come and fetch her. 

But with this letter came another from Mrs. Stracey, entreating 
that her sister should prolong her visit until the end of the summer 
holidays, and that Mr. Douglas and the three schoolboys should come 
into Hampshire, where they could all make pleasant excursions, and 
have picnic parties together. 

Gladly enough Mr. Douglas agreed to this proposition, so far at 
least as his wife and children were concerned. For himself he pro- 
mised to spend a week at the Manor House, and during that week he 
resolved to open his mind to his sister-in-law. 

But before the summer holidays arrived, the post one morning 
brought a few lines from Mrs. Stracey, begging Mr. Douglas to 
proceed to Hampshire without delay. “Gordon is ill,” she said, “and 
we want you to see him, at least Agnes does.” 

Then like a man going forth to exceution, Robert Douglas rose up 
to obey this summons. 

There was a fierce battle raging in his heart, a wild desperation at 
the thought of his own impotence. He was strong, he was well, he 
had a stubborn will; he was a giant in determination, and yet, behold ! 
he felt like one bound and fettered and constrained by a mightier 
than himself! 

In his infidelity, in his gibing, in his scoffing, in his profanity, he 
had been a very Samson of strength ; but when the hand of the God 
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he had mocked descended upon him, he was feeble and powerless as g 
young child. 

Powerless to avert misfortune, but not insensible to it; in his 
agony, in his despair, he blasphemed in his soul, and called the God he 
had denied cruel, unjust. 

His lips framed no petition, but he travelled on silent and sullen, 
till at length on the evening of the day after he had received the message, 
the coach dropped him at the entrance to Mrs. Stracey’s house. 

He left his portmanteau with the lodge-keeper, and walked on 
towards the house. 

He had not been able to ask whether his boy were living or dead. 
He had tried to do so, but his tongue refused to utter the words. In 
the gloaming he walked on—on—till suddenly looking up he saw 
the avenue he was traversing, and that he had left behind at Elmfield, 
were almost identical. There were rows on rows of giant trees, there 
was the same glimpse of park and field to be obtained between the 
trunks, there was the same soft turf bordering the edges, and the same 
turn branching off towards the house. 

Then he knew he had, in the might of his own wisdom, sent his 
son to his death, and a clammy perspiration and a deadly sickness 
came over him as the conviction fled home that he should never more 
see Gordon alive—that the boy had gone where not even the voice of 
his love could reach him. 

When he arrived at the house, Mrs. Stracey met and drew him into 
a room on the ground-floor. She did not need to tell him; he 
looked in her face,—that was enough. 

No sturdy, rebellious, daring, unmanageable little vagrant should 
now come to him through the long grass, tramping across the springing 
corn in the future—that future which seemed to him at the moment to 
present such a desert waste of years. The little feet were still, and 
the golden head laid low. It had all come about as in his vision—no, 
not yet quite all! 

Back, heavily and wearily, Robert Douglas journeyed to Elmfield, 
bearing his dead with him. 

What he felt, what he suffered, no one save God in Heaven knew. 
By no audible word, by no visible sign that he uttered would it have 
been possible to tell how his boy’s death had stricken him. He stood 
beside his grave and listened, as in a bewildered: dream, to the words 
of the burial-service; but though he beheld the gaping earth and the 
white coflin—though he saw the faces of his friends and neighbours 
turned compassionately towards him—these things, which were the 
realities of his life, did not seem to him one half so vivid as the 
memory of two little children running fast—oh! so fast—faster than 


he could follow in the direction of Deepley churchyard, where he lost 
them. 
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Them !—ah ! yes, for it came to that. Before the autumn fruits were 
ripe, Eveline sickened and died. She fretted and pined for her com- 
panion from the day when he went away from her. And when at last 
it was announced to Robert Douglas that Evy was very ill, and the 
doctor had better be sent for, he hurried out of the house and wrestled 
with his agony all alone. . 

The years came and the years went, and after the passage of many 
summers and of many winters, there arrived at Elmfield an old friend 
whom Robert Douglas had not seen during a quarter of a century. 

At the end of a few days, this man chanced to remark one evening 
to Mr. Douglas as they walked together through the fields, how much 
his opinions seemed modified, or at least how reticent he appeared to 
be of expressing them. 

In answer was repeated the story I have tried to tell. 

“We do not speak much of that which lies nearest our hearts,’ 
Robert Douglas replied, baring his head instinctively as he added, 
“T never talk of my dead children; and I have never said before to 
living being that, like Jacob, I believe I have seen God face to face! 












Che Literature of Satire. 


By JAMES HANNAY. 


A soox which is very much wanted, but which it would be vain to 
expect during the ascendency of the prevailing taste for twaddle, is 
a History of Satirical Literature. The writer might begin with 
Aristophanes, and end with Béranger. In the long line of satirists 
comprised in such a course, he would meet some of the most bril- 
liant, accomplished, and excellent of mankind. He would find them 
taking part with truth and right, and fighting nobly for them, in 
many a great historical movement. He would pass under review 
works of every sort of charm, moral and intellectual, and affording 
abundant illustrations of the changes of opinion and manners.. He 
would start, of course, with the Greek branch of the subject, taking a 
preliminary view of the fragments of the writers of Iambics, and 
coming down from Aristophanes, and the scanty relics of his contem- 
poraries and successors, to Lucian. The Roman satire, which was of 
quite independent origin, would afford him unrivalled material, from 
the meagre fragments of Lucilius, to the poem written by Claudian 
against Eutropius, the consular eunuch. In the middle ages, he 
would deal with many a satire in Latin and the Romance tongues 
against the abuses of the Church and the State; for many a cock 
crowed lustily, but unheeded, to herald the dawn of the Reformation. 
A whole class of satirists belongs to the Reformation itself; after 
which the influence of the revived classics produces a new race of 
classical satirists in the chief countries of Europe. Ariosto, the 
illustrious poet, takes the lead in Italy. France culminates in 
Boileau. England reaches perfection in Pope. But though satire 
takes new shapes, it continues to be created by admirable masters. 
Byron achieves a delicious blending of satire with poetry, such as 
only Aristophanes had achieved before him. Béranger wings his 
satire with song, and sets everybody dancing to his music,—including 
the Bourbons—who dance to it, right out of their kingdom! 

I do not profess, in this paper, to give even a satisfactory outline of 
this great subject. But I ask to be allowed permission to sketch 
rapidly some of the men and epochs just referred to; for the subject, 
though often touched upon in parts, has never been treated as a whole. 
But we are all so sham-amiable in these “ gushing” days (a disposition 
which it is the interest of every blockhead and hypocrite to encourage), 
that a preliminary word in defence of satire will be necessary. A 
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vulgar and superficial writer of our times has said that “ the young 
and pure shrink from satire.” He might with just as much sense or 
appropriateness, have said, that the young and pure shrink from port 
wine. Satire, like port wine, is not for young virgins and small 
boys. It belongs to the stern business of life, and to its manly 
amusements. In its strict sense and proper functions, satire is the 
literature of chastisement. It takes cognizance of offences, and 
punishes them. Nor is such a task without dignity, any more 
than without usefulness. In the Iliad (as our friend just quoted 
will be surprised to learn), a chief uses his sceptre to correct a 
rebellious snob whose bawling disturbs the assembly : 


, 
*Ov § ad Sypou tr avdpa iSor, Bodwrra tr’ epewpor, 
Toy oximtp éddoackev.” 


And the sovereigns of literature have constantly employed their 
sceptres to the same good purpose. As for the humanity of the 
process, that is a very easy question. The first duty of everybody 
is to support just and good causes; and an important part of this 
duty consists in putting down, abolishing and extinguishing the unjust 
and the bad. ‘The satirist lashes wrong, because he loves right. He 
ridicules dunces, because he loves men of sense. He loathes the ugly, 
because he admires the beautiful. This is the moral justification of 
his general position; though, of course, each exercise of his function 
must be judged of by itself. Accordingly, we have in Proverbs, “a 
whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the fool's back,” 
judiciously recommended as instruments of equal utility. And when 
we read in the Gospel of “ whited sepulchres,” for instance, what on 
earth is that but satirical imagery? The satirist proper has been kept 
in countenance all along by the collaboration of the best and gravest 
of men; the amiable and learned Erasmus; the holy Pascal; the 
admirable Dr. Donne; the exemplary Bishop Hall. But enough of a 
pleading which is below the dignity of the art. Men of sense do not 
need it, and on all others it is thrown away. 

It has been remarked already, that a historian of this subject would 
commence with the Iambists—the fayBozroiot, who were the earliest 
satirists of Greece, and so of the world. Archilochus was two centu- 
ries and a half prior in date to Aristophanes, whose first comedy 
appeared in Ol. 88, i. n.c. 427. There are not sufficient materials 
for a right estimate of his genius, though a notion of it may be 
arrived at, indirectly, from the epodes of Horace. Strong personality 
and keen savage wit seem to have been the attributes of Archilochus ; 
and “ Archilochian” is used as a synonym for them in one of Cicero’s 
letters. (Hp. ad Ait. ii., 20). Hipponax, who lived in the interval 
between Archilochus and Aristophanes, was another famous iambo- 
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grapher. But if we cannot really know these men, in spite of the 
industry of collectors of their fragments, such as Bergk, it is some con- 
solation to reflect that they contributed an element to the Aristophanic 
Comedy. The Old Comedy, in fact, absorbed the pungent bitterness of 
the iambographers, and—mixing it with the riotous jollity of Bacchic 
and vintage festivals, and the license of talk and fun proper to these 
—made itself the peculiar and harmonious compound which we see. 
Eleven comedies of Aristophanes exist to represent this phase of the 
history of satire ; and, though at a prodigious disadvantage, compared 
with the Roman satires, inasmuch as they were intended primarily to 
be seen, not read, they are still among the most delightful productions 
of the world. There was, as Heine says, @ great “ world-annihila- 
tion” about Aristophanes. He gives the utmost freedom to his fancy. 
It is not only that each play is full of jokes; the play itself is one 
big joke. In the Acharnians, the honest Diceopolis, hating the 
Peloponnesian War, sends an envoy to Sparta, and concludes a sepa- 
rate peace for himself. In the Knights, Cleon, as a Paphlagonian 
slave, is superseded in the favour of his master Demus (the People) by 
a sausage-seller.—more impudent, vulgar, and servile than himself. 
The Clouds exhibits to us Socrates, making physical observations in a 
basket, in the air. The chief character of the Wasps is Philocleon, 
an old man infatuated with a passion for acting as dicast (7. e., some- 
thing between a judge and a juror) in law-cases; and whose son, 
Bdelycleon, confines him to the house, but gets up a trial of ‘the 
house-dog for his amusement. Trygeus, in the Peace, ascends to 
heaven, mounted on a dung-beetle, to release Peace from imprison- 
ment. Peisthetairus and Kuelpides, seeking a quiet city, in the Birds, 
come to a region where they find Tereus, who has been metamor- 
phosed into an Epops or Hoopoe; and Peisthetairus induces him to 
form a bird community, independent of the Gods, and itself an object 
of veneration. ‘The general conception of an Aristophanic comedy is 
thus wild and wilful enough; it smacks of the Bacchic intoxication, 
and phallic rites, out of which Comedy arose. But whereas our 
extravaganzas and burlesques are, even at their best (and their day 
seems now over), works of no serious aim or intellectual merit, it is 
quite a different thing with the comedies of Aristophanes. Every 
one of them has a political or moral object; and they are full of the 
happiest humour and pictorial power, varied by lyries of true poetic 
beauty. The form is gigantically grotesque, to suit the holiday of a 
lively Southern and Pagan race. The spirit is the intellectual spirit 
of satire, ridiculous or denunciatory,—common to Aristophanes with 
all the great satirists of the world; its most distinctive feature, 
perhaps, being a volatile and sprightly gaiety, which the student 
learns to distinguish from the sedater humour of Horace and Juvenal ; 
the rougher, coarser jollity of Rabelais; the grim, heart-piercing 
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irony of Swift; or Pope’s concentrated essence of scorn tinged with 
sentiment. 

To be thoroughly enjoyed, a comedy of Aristophanes should be 
studied as a whole, and with an eye to its intellectual object proper ; 
and an English reader cannot be referred to better translations than 
those of Cumberland, Mitchell and Frere. Frere loved Radicalism as 
little as Aristophanes himself, and has done the Knights, where the 
demagogues, who ultimately ruined Athens, are torn limb from limb, 
with infinite gusto. But extracts are out of the question in my 
present limits. A word on the character of the chief satirists, and a 
word on their historical relations, is all that I can pretend to. 

Aristophanes, then, stands for the most significant class of satire to 
which Greece gave birth, and represents the ludicrous and poetic side 
of those Athenian politics, the graver and more rigidly philosophical 
side of which we have in Thucydides. The Old Comedy hardly 
survived him, but waned as Athenian liberty waned. He exercised 
some influence on the formation of the satire of Rome, however, as we 
see from Horace, who, talking of, 


“ EKupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poetez,” 


Says : 
“ Hine omnis pendet Lucilius.” 


Nevertheless, that the Roman satire had an indigenous origin— 
“ Satrra quidem tota NosTRA est,” says Quintilian—admits of no doubt. 
This was established, just at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
by the most learned and worthy Isaac Casaubon, whose doctrine on 
the subject was accepted by our incomparable Bentley, and his book 
heartily praised by him in the renowned Dissertation upon Phalaris, 
Lucilius may have seasoned his Italian dish with some grains of Attic 
salt, to be sure; but the true Roman satira was an Italian dish. 
Lucilius exists only in shreds, and chiefly in single lines; nor, after 
more than once examining his dust, can I honestly say that it sparkles. 
But he must have been a great writer. Horace mentions him with 
respect ; and he had, still, vehement admirers in the time of Quin- 
tilian. Lucilius died 3.c. 130 —sixty-five years before Horace was 
born. We talk of Horace chiefly as a poet ; but it is as a satirist that 
he is most original; and finished and graceful though his lyrics be, 
it is in his satires and epistles that we find the philosophical charm 
which endears him to thinking men of the world—his own peculiar 
flock. He had, in common with Aristophanes, a delicate playful wit, 
and a quick sense of beauty. But his is quite a different school of 
satire. Not only is it absolutely non-political; its Roman character 
is marked by its moral reflectiveness,—an element addressed to the 
individual thinker, to students of the closet, and quite distinct from the 
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morality (otherwise sound enough for its own purpose), of the great 
dramatic poet. Aristophanes discharged a public function towards the 
state like an orator or a pamphleteer. Horace answers rather to our 
modern novelist—such, at least, as he used to be before Thackeray 
died. He deals with the satirical aspect of society and everyday life ; 
and always—this is one of his main characteristics—in the spirit of a 
man who pretended to be little, if at all, better than his neighbours. 
The dinner of Nasidienus, the sketch of the Bore in the Sacred 
Way, would easily turn into chapters of a good novel; and, indeed, 
the sound sense and quiet well-bred ridicule of Horace have passed 
through many channels into all the literatures of Europe, and helped 
to make the best novels, as well as the best essays, what they are. In 
our own language the imitations of Pope give a better notion of the 
satires of Horace than any translations give of his songs; but the 
Popian satire is almost always knotty, so to speak, with epigram ; and 
though doing full justice to the Horatian wit, hardly does as much to 
the delightful ease of the Horatian manner. 

Juvenal was more Roman than Horace. An element of tragic 
poetry, as well as of patriotic indignation, belongs to his satire, which 
we do not find in the tranquil gaiety and philosophical indifference of 
the Venusian. The difference was one of character and circumstances 
both. Horace, essentially an artist and a philosopher, could disengage 
himself from the society in which he lived, and view it from without 
as a spectacle to be laughed at with more pleasure than pain. He 
welcomed the empire because it ended the shocks of civil war, and 
because it was favourable to letters, and the rise of men of talent. He 
felt at home in the new imperial world—his homage to which was 
entirely without baseness—and it used him well. But we see nothing 
of all this is Juvenal. His was a vehement, restless nature; and 
Martial’s address to him as roaming “ingudetus” through the city 
always recurs to one in coming back to his volume. A student of 
oratory up to middle age, he had probably talents for public life. But 
public life was at an end. Private life was full of abominations. The 
empire had turned rotten almost as soon as it was ripe; and if a 
Commonwealth had been again possible, the materials of a good 
Commonwealth existed no more. Everything was sad and base; 
and the satirist naturally was sad and angry. So Juvenal stands 
towards Horace as Swift stood towards Addison; as Carlyle in our 
own time stood towards Thackeray. Horace had laughed; but 
Juvenal laughed and hated, and hoped that his venom would be 
poisonous enough to kill. Except Swift, no satirist is more severe 
than Juvenal; for there is a sunny festal hilarity which breaks the 
force of the rancour of Aristophanes; and even Pope’s doubly-refined 
malignity has not the same appearance of coming from the depths of 
a heartily scornful soul. But Juvenal is too commonly spoken of as 
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if the “indignation” which he justly claims for himself was his chief 
distinguishing mark. He had a great deal of real humour—as the 
fourth satire alone would be sufficient to prove if no other existed. 
His humour is thoughtful and drily sly, and somehow, to me at least, 
always seems to have a Hogarthian hue. Nor is, J uvenal without a 
vein of poetry and tenderness any more than Swift. Indeed, a good 
long argument might be maintained to show that the ferocious satirists 
have had more heart at bottom than the merely amusing ones. 

That Juvenal’s tenth satire should have inspired Dr. Johnson’s 
noble Vanity of Human Wishes, is a fact which may serve to 
impress on us the essentially ethical character of Roman satire 
generally. A Roman satirist was neither a writer of personal in- 
vectives like the Greek iambographer, nor a humourist making the 
earlier forms of comedy his vehicle for ridicule, like the Greek comic 
dramatist. He had much, no doubt, in common with both. But 
primarily, he was a moralist, pointing his moral truth by personality 
and comedy ; but a moralist at bottom, nevertheless. Thus, the six 
satires of Persius, which intervened between those of Horace and 
Juvenal, are really little stoical essays in verse, garnished with wit . 
and poetry. Our best English satire has a natural affinity—for this 
reason among others—with that of Rome; and, hence, Juvenal has’ 
been very well translated by Englishmen. Dryden’s versions are 
masterly—kingly ; and those of Gifford—at whom every ignorant 
weakling now sneers—are excellent. Vigorous babies are they that 
have been suckled on the Wolf's Milk! 

The Romans, however, not only furnished Europe with the best 
models of what is still considered the classical form of satire; they 
produced amongst themselves, also, the prince of epigrammatists. 
Undoubtedly the success of Martial in the satirical epigram has had 
the effect of narrowing the application of the term, which belongs, 
with equal justice, to those brief, graceful poems—tender, complimen- 
tary, or descriptive—which make so large a part of the Greek 
Anthology. But it is absurd to found on this a charge against 
Martial, as has recently been done. Martial found the epigram an 
invaluable form for his purpose, and his purpose was a perfectly legi- 
timate one. He took the corrupt society of his age in hand, like his 
friend and contemporary Juvenal, but from a different point of view. 
So far from being morally indignant, Martial was somewhat cynically 
amused. He seems to have made up his mind that it was an epoch of 
villains, blackguards, and fools; and that, on the whole, one ought to 
be thankful for having so much to laugh at. He flattered Domitian ; 
sold his epigrams ; had a pleasant suburban villa; and drove handsome 
mules. He did not meddle with political satire; but as a social 
satirist few have equalled him in any branch of literature, and none in 
the epigrammatic branch. He distils his satire into one corrosive drop, 
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|| which burns and festers, with more skill than any man. Gluttons, 
| dandies, parasites, pathics, hypocrites, twaddlers, scribblers, and a score 
of other types, are preserved in the neatest possible way in his twelve 
books. He could write very charming and pretty little verses of 
compliment, and verses of society, when he pleased—as witness the 
subjoined : 
“T send thee a lock of a Norse girl’s hair 
To show thee how much, dear, thy own is more fair ;” 


or the following, on a dancing-girl : 


“ Be light upon her, earth, for she 
Moved ever lightly upon thee ;” 


which, with a satirical twist, was converted into the well-known 
epigram on Vanbrugh. But it was an age that more naturally sug- 
gested satire, and Martial followed the suggestion with the instinct of 
genius. He has had a great effect in teaching the epigram to modern 
Europe—to the English Donnes, Priors and Chesterfields; to the 
French Voltaires, Collés and Pirons; though, for the present, the art 
seems to be extinct. 

It has been said that it was the Roman rather than the Greek satire 
which gave rise to that of modern Europe; and this is true of 
the middle ages, as well as of the ages which followed on the revival of 
letters. For example, in what are called the “ Walter Mapes Poems,” 
there is one copy of verses in which every stanza ends with a line of 
Juvenal. On the other hand, in the burlesque religious festivals of 
the middle ages—the Feasts of Fools, Feasts of Asses, and so forth,— 
where even religious associations were mixed up with humorous ones, 
there was a strange likeness in spirit, at least, to the Old Comedy of the 
Greeks. These, however, probably owed more to Pagan tradition than 
to Pagan literature; and they disappeared without transmitting any- 
thing but a vague puzzling memory of themselves to modern Europe. 
But no sooner did the revival of letters begin to show its true 
character, than the eagles of Rome were seen well up.to the front of 
the army of light and freedom. Men like Erasmus, Ulric von Hutten, 
Rabelais, and George Buchanan, had their Horace and Juvenal by 
heart; and the best satire—didactie at once, and sarcastic after the 
true Roman pattern—took a Horatian colour when it was playful, and 
a Juyvenalian colour when it was angry. Latin epigrams, to which a 
study of Martial had evidently contributed something of the salt and 
the neatness, were fashionable in the sixteenth century. Of the men 
just mentioned, the most Horatian was Erasmus; the most Juvenalian, 
Buchanan. They are, of course, both neglected now. But the 
Colloquia, and Morix Encomium, of Erasmus, the Franciscanus, and 
Fratres Fraterrim?, of Buchanan, afford admirable specimens of the 
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results of the Roman influence. One feels it in them with all the 
more distinctness of flavour, because they wrote in Latin, and wrote to 
scholars ; while in Rabelais—who was yet probably as learned as either of 
them—there is a larger mixture of the every-day jollity of the common 
life of his age, and of the hearty animalism of the medieval traditions. 
The satires of Ariosto, which appeared very early in the sixteenth 
century, were plainly inspired by Latin models. And by their aid, 
too, Ulric von Hutten cultivated that admirable talent for broad dra- 
matic ridicule, out of which sprang the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. 
Considering how thoroughly enjoyable their fun still is, the general 
ignorance of the Epistole now prevailing is less excusable than most 
ignorance of the kind. Out of Shakspeare, and Moliére, it would be 
hard to find so much good unctuous comedy as is afforded by the 
exposure which the monks and theologians are there seen making of 
themselyes,—with their brute bigotry, and hide-bound conceit ; their 
greasy gluttony, and other sensualism; and their crass porcine igno- 
rance. If any evidence were needed of the practical effect which satire 
exercises in history, it would be abundantly furnished by the success 
of the satirists of the Reformation. Their enemies showed that they 
felt their influence by invoking the hand of power against them when- 
ever they had the means; they were driven from country to country 
so long as the fortunes of the good fight were still uncertain. Surely, 
the sufferings of a wit in the cause of truth are just as deserving of 
sympathy as the sufferings of a preacher. He has generally loved 
truth quite as well; and advocated it with more variety of ideas; while 
he has not been so much tainted with bigotry. And a crown of 
epigrams has often been a crown of thorns. 

English satire attained perfection later than the satire of the French. 
The masterpieces of Boileau were written before the masterpieces of 
Dryden. It is true that Bishop Hall, whose first satires appeared in 
1597, and Dr. Donne, who died in 1631, showed a vein of that sound, 
vigorous, thoughtful wit which abounds in old English literature ; 
and Hall may be said to be the father of the classical satire in this 
country. Cleveland, too, ought not to be forgotten, were it only for 
that pungent couplet so much admired by Dryden: 


“Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom, 
Not forced him wander, but confin’d him home.” 


None of them, however, attained the first rank, either in matter or 
execution ; or have retained upon posterity a hold like that of Boileau 
and Dryden. Whatever the soundness of Boileau’s judgment and 
taste, and though there are many happy turns of polite epigram in 
his satires, to read them now is rather matter of duty than of pleasure. 
Some are so closely imitated from Horace and Juvenal, that they 
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lack all newness of wit and observation; while the author’s position 
as the literary courtier of an artificial despotism, makes his range 
very narrow. LBoileau’s satires are now, indeed, mainly valuable for 
their style, and for the literary criticism in them, which was one of 
his strong points. His humour is thin; his salt brackish rather 
than briny. It is very different with Dryden, of whom broad natural 
power, as distinct from mere finish, is everywhere the characteristic. 
He did with ease what Boileau, his contemporary, and Pope, his 
successor, did with elaboration; and there is a freshness of nature, 
like the smell of newly-delved earth, about his writings, which is 
good for the heart as well as the brain. The Tartuffe and Hudibras 
excepted, no work of that age contains satire to be compared with 
that of Mac-Flecknoe; Absalom and Achitophel; and the Hind and 
Panther. What a gusto, what a native comic vivacity there is, in 


sketches such as his Og, and King Buzzard,—Shadwell, and Bishop 
Burnet !— 


“ Round as a globe, and liquored every chink, 
Goodly and great, he sails behind his lnk. 
With all this bulk there’s nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch that is not fool, is rogue. 
* # + # * 
When wine has given him courage to blaspheme, 
He curses God, but God before cursed him ; 
And if man could have reason, none had more, : 
That made his paunch so rich, and him so poor. 
With wealth he was not trusted, for Heaven knew 
What ’twas of old to pamper up a Jew; 
. To what could he on quail and pheasant swell, 
That even on tripe and carrion could rebel ? 
But though Heaven made him poor, with reverence speaking, 
He never was a poet of God’s making ; 
The midwife laid her hand on his thick skull 
With this prophetic blessing—be thou dull.” 


“A portly prince, and goodly to the sight, 
He seemed a son of Anak for his height : 
Like those whom stature did to crowns prefer ; 
Black-browed, and bluff, like Homer’s Jupiter. 
* * % % 
By breeding sharp, by nature confident, 
Interest in all his actions was discerned ; 
More learned than honest, more a wit than learned. 
* ae #* x % 
When well received by hospitable foes, 
The kindness he returns is to expose; 
For courtesies, though undeserved and great, 
No gratitude in felon minds beget, 
As tribute to his wit the churl receives the treat. 
2 a * * 
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Frontless, and satire-proof, he scours the sirecis, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. 

So fond of loud report, that not to miss 

Of being known (his last and utmost bliss), 

He rather would be known for what he is.” 


Although the advantage that Pope enjoys over Dryden—(not that 
either of them is nearly as much read as he ought to be)—is due to 
his laborious refinement only,—and although in purely natural gifts 
Dryden’s was the richer mind of the two, still we must be careful not 
to impeach the originality of Pope’s genius. There was an exquisite 
quickness and delicacy of perception in his mind, combined with the 
most airy fancy and with a wit which all but defies all human rivalry. 
His satire is poisoned champagne; combines the lightness and ease 
of Horace with an infusion of Juvenal’s deadly bitterness. Such 
lines as— 


“ When Hopkins dies a thousand lights attend, 
The wretch who living saved a candle’s end ;” 


“Drag the proud gamester from his gilded car, 
Bare the nean heart that lurks beneath a star.” 


are the very poetry of satire; and how many of them might we not 
quote? The cultivated heroic satire reached its final excellence in 
Pope, who is the last expression of the modern satirical genius as 


formed by the study of the ancients. But this does not mean that 
he was a greater satirist than Swift, who, like Rabelais, threw his 
satire into forms other than that consecrated by Roman example. 
The satire of fiction and allegory gives greater scope to invention 
than the didactic, heroic, or classical satire proper. And if Swift has 
shown more invention—thanks to his “ Tale of a Tub” and “Gulliver's 
Travels”—than Pope, so he has also shown a richer and more abundant 
humour ; while there is a gloomy poetry in creations like that of the 
Struldbrugs, which sinks deeper into the mind than the poetry of 
Pope. The Dean ranks with Rabelais and Aristophanes at the head of 
the satirists of the world,—a triad with which perhaps only Juvenal 
is worthy to sit down. 

The historical importance of the Queen Anne satirists may justly be 
called great. They helped to form Voltaire the European writer of the 
eighteenth, as Erasmus had been of the sixteenth century ; and so to for- 
ward the great movement of European thought which caused the French 

Xevolution, and which is still going on—with alternate flow and ebb but 
always gaining something—in our own time. Voltaire’s satirical genius, 
one need scarcely say, is of the first order. Sprightly mockery is its 
characteristic constituent ; and his verses, epigrams, squibs, and the 
innumerable mots scattered over his voluminous writings, represent in 
perfection the lighter form of that French satire, the graver form of 
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which is seen in the “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal. While Voltaire’s 
fireworks were shooting about everywhere, and setting rotten edifices 
on fire, England produced little satire of similar importance. The 
genius of Churchill is undeniable, but his field of action was com- 
paratively small and paltry. The greatest British satirist between 
Pope and Byron was undoubtedly Burns, whose Holy Willie's 
Prayer ranks with the very best things of Swift, and cuts deeper 
than the Tartuffe. Irony can go no further than in the incomparable 
stanza in which the brutal Scotch Zartuffe reconciles himself to 
sensual sin, as a burden laid on him by Providence to balance his 
spiritual superiority :— 
* Maybe thou let’s this fleshly thorn 
Beset thy servant e’en and morn, 
Lest he owre high and proud should turn, 
*Cause he’s sae gifted ; 
If sae, thy hand maun e’en be borne, 
Until thou lift it !” 


No wonder that the Scotch clergy held aloof from the Burns’ 
Centenary of 1859! But, to be sure, they have the consolation of 
remembering that their country allowed Burns to live and die poorer 
than any man of the same rank of intellect ever lived and died before 
or since. There is a sort of distinction, though a peculiar one, about 
a fact of this kind. Compared with it, the leaving George Buchanan 
without a tombstone for three centuries—though a happy stroke in 
its way—is distinctly an inferior achievement. Besides, there is an 
excuse for not remembering Buchanan. Buchanan wrote in Latin. 

Since the days of Burns, the two greatest names in the literature of 
satire have been those of Byron and Béranger. It is not the “ English 
Bards” that entitles Byron to remembrance among the chiefs of this 
branch of letters. That satire is essentially a youthful performance ; 
though it will, no doubt, preserve the name of Jeffrey for many ages 
to come. But the Vision of Judgment and Don Juan contain some 
of the most glorious satire ever written. Don Juan is, indeed, 
a great comic and satirical romance, interspersed, to be sure, with 
some of the loveliest poetry in the world, but still forming a ban- 
quet of comedy and satire, at which poetry takes the place of the 
roses ata banquet of the ancients. This is the point of view from 
which Don Juan—so unjustly maligned by many critics who seem 
to think that a satire ought to be as rigid as a sermon—is best studied. 
And the more it is studied, the more wonderful its prodigal variety of 
genius ever appears. If the mind of the best novelist since Byron’s 
day were cut out of Don Juan, the mind of the best poet of the same 
date would be left. With regard to Béranger, a writer still so little 
known in England might well demand an essay to himself. No man 
has ever so thoroughly made the song—the song as distinct from the 
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poem—a medium for satire. This was peculiarly a French tradition, 
and Béranger, adopting it, carried it to an excellence of which there 
had been no previous example. The character of his satire is in- 
timately French. It is Voltairian in its lightness of merriment and 
mockery, but with a vein of truer poetry than belonged to Voltaire, 
and which stamps it as belonging to the new French literature, led 
off by Chateaubriand. Among his deeper satirical songs may be 
classed Le Bon Dieu, Le Prince de Navarre, Les Deux Cousins, Les 
Infiniment Petits ; while, in a more playful tone, nothing can be 
happier than Le Marquis de Carabas, La Marquise de Pretintaille, 
Les Capucins, the Requéte présentée par les chiens de qualité, and 
the Complainte dune de ces demoiselles, A wit and a poet, Béranger 
was also eminently an artist. His songs combine the tersest epigram 
with the liveliest melody, and nothing is so charming as their 
originality, except their neatness of execution. 








Peter and Culip. 
A LEGEND OF BERGEN-OP-ZOOM. 


By tue Autor or “FivE Hunprep Pounps REWARD.” 


CxEAR shone the moonlight on windmill and tree, 
By the dykes and the dunes of the deep Zuyder Zee ; 
As there, by the shore, on a shaggy sea-stone, 

Sat Peter and Tulip—two lovers—alone. 


Let us talk, first of all, about Tulip’s papa, 

Who was stout—as the Dutch not untrequently are: 
A smooth, quiet man, 
Of whom the tale ran, 

That once in his life he concocted a plan 

For secretly smuggling Dutch cheese to Japan, 

And chartered a schooner at once, and began. 


You'll remember the myth of a certain Tycoon, 

Who said it was clear as his uncle at noon, 

That cheeses were part of his aunt—the old moon ; 
And bade his good people abandon the habit 

~ Of turning his ancestor into Welch rabbit :— 

Forbade them, in fact, to fetch cheese from the dairy, 

On pain of a punishment called “ hari-kari.” 


It was then—there’s no doubt— 

That Krinkel van Kraut, 
Profoundly reflecting that Stilton to stout 
Was a thing which no fellow could manage without, 
Like Mercy’s own angel, sailed in, and sailed out. 


Well,—the guilders he made 

By this little trade, 
Could scarcely, I’m told, have been counted or weighed ! 
Some guessed them at thousands—at millions, and so on, 
Without any possible data to go on. 


In a massive black box, 
Like a coffin with locks, 
His hard-gotten coin kept this cunning old fox. 
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His daily delight lay in bolting the door, 

And spilling some dozen big bags on the floor, 

And shouting with joy, as he danced round the room, 
“‘T'm the luckiest rascal in Bergen-op-Zoom !”’ 


It is true, to be sure, that, for guarding his heap, 
This lucky old gentleman never could sleep. 
Bright off his bolster 
(A sword-case and holster) 
He’d start up at once, if he heard but a soul stir ; 
And wander till morning from attic to hall, 
With a six-barrelled blunderbus loaded with ball. 
So watchful in fact that, when fairly awake, 
He shot a policeman most nights by mistake. 


*Twere idle to note 
What stories afloat 
Anent this old rogue were in every one’s throat :— 
What whispers went round, 
When bumpers were crowned 
By weather-worn skippers, who nightly abound 
At the time-honoured sign of “ The Galliot Aground ;” 


What wagers were laid, 
That Kraut, whilst in trade, 
Had counted far less on the cheese he purveyed 
To the coy Japanese, than on Somebody’s aid, 
Who formerly backed him in rapine and raid, 
And, one day or other, would call to be paid— 
A “point” which was always received with applause, 
And infinite clapping of heavy sea-paws. 
Far better, methinks, had those jolly old salts ' 
Thought less of his prospects, and more of his faults. 


For my part, I’m silent. Above and below, 
I’ve written down all that I really know. 

I never do more, and I never do less; 

No matter how Editors tease or caress. 

1 wouldn’t, in short, for a forty pound fee, 
Write aught that I thought wasn’t true to a T. 


Miss Tulip, I’m happy to say, was a child 

By none of the failings paternal defiled. 

She was hardly sixteen, yet a nicer young lass 
I truly believe never looked in a glass. 
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Her figure was certainly only tol-lol, 
And her face like the face of a rosy wax doll: 
But as for her waist, 
That’s matter of taste, 
And beauties in Dutch-land are seldom incased 
In corslets—or else very tenderly laced. 
And where grow such kisses as those which we take 
From cheeks which are handsomely tinted with lake ? 


So Tulip had lovers: what lady has not, 

Who's pa keeps a locker so brimful of shot, 

With none but herself to lay hold of the lot 

Whenever dry Death may away with him trot? 

Besides, recollect what a regular Paradise 

Sea-sodden Holland to ladies unmarried is. 

Think of the ships that incessantly touch, 

Landing amorous crews at the quays of the Dutch ; 

And you'll feel that their proverb-—* More suitors, more sport,” 
Quite suits that Low Country of naval resort. 





So here is a list 

Of people who kissed 
Miss Tulip’s white fingers, and couldn’t exist, 
If so be as they mightn’t lay hold of her fist :— ; 
Imprimis—A lovely black Frenchman from Paris ; 
Item—A freshman from Cambridge, called HH... . 8; 


- Item—A Russian, who smelt like a pill ; 


Item—A German, whom beer couldn’t fill ; 

Item—A Spaniard, who pricked his Toledo 

Through Item, a Turk, for confounding his credo ; 
And, Item, a Dane, who fought over his can 

With Item, a great howling Irishman. 

And more I dare say. What a catalogue’s this! 
What work for a poor little painstaking miss, 

Who smiled upon all—though she kepi a far sweeter 
Constriction of oscular muscle for Peter. 


Our Peter built boats, by the brink of the Scheldt, 
And hammered the louder, the more that he felt. 
When tranquil, he’d whistle, and tap to the tune, 
From the cool rosy morn to the dark afternoon. 
When rampant with love, and Miss Tulip desiring, 
His hammer-work sounded like heavy file-firing! 
Now, but for this temper, so wild and unequal, 
We might have been spared a deplorable sequel : 
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But here we go back to that shaggy sea-stone, 
Where last we left Peter and Tulip alone. 





I know not exactly what compliments passed ; 

I know there was precious hard hugging at last ; 

I know that next morning our Peter flew straight 

To Krinkel’s old house, in the Vanderclootz Gate, 
Bounced into the room where that rascal was dressing, 
And cried :— 


“Sir, ’'m Tulip’s, and ask for your blessing !” 


I would that my pen were a pencil to seize 

The face of that ci-devant merchant of cheese. 
He seldom said much, till he’d scanned you awry 
With a parrot-like leer of his crooked old eye; 
And then, if he fancied you worth a reply, 

You got it in “ chaff,” most annoyingly dry. 


“My Peter,” he said, “ you're aware, I presume, 
Tm the deafest old rascal in Bergen-op-Zoom. 
T’m deafer than ever to-day—quite unable 
To hear, if you talked like the Tower of Babel. 
Good day.” 

“ Sir,” said Peter, “ your jokes are delighful. 
But think of my feelings—they’re perfectly frightful ! 
You’ve standing before you a desperate man, sir, 
‘Who comes upon business, and waits for an answer.” 


“Oh, hoh !” said Mynheer ; 
“T fancy I hear _ 
One little piece more than I did—but, O dear! 
This deafness is dreadful. You tell me, I think, | 
Barge-building don’t find you in ’baccy and drink ; 
That Tulip’s a few little florins to clink ; ; 
And, if you could only the governor sink, 
Life’s colour would always be perfectly pink. 
Now, mark me:—So long as I’m able to crawl, 
I don’t mean my Tulip to marry at all. 
A girl, to my mind, is a donkey or worse, 
Who parts, for a fool, with her person and purse. 
That’s all. When I die, you may dance on my grave, 
And carelessly spend what I carefully save. 
Till then you can wait. You perceive the slight barrier ?” 


Cried Peter: “I'l do what you mention, and marry her! 
You smiling old sinner, I solemnly swear, 
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That, when to the churchyard at last you repair, 
I'll pull on my pumps, and I'll follow you there, i 
And dance on your tombstone all night, you old bear!” 


“ You may dance off your drumsticks for all that I care,” 
Said Krinkel van Kraut—and so parted the pair. 
* x * * 


* * * % 


At last the time came for old Kraut to fall ill. 
The doctors drew round him, to cure or to kill; 
And they killed him at last ;—but he first made his will. 


He wrote it, verbatim, as follows :— 


« Amen ! 
Vrouw Tulip’s a great deal too fond of young men. 
They’re all much alike—but especially Peter ; 
Who'd pocket her cash, on condition he’d eat her ;— 
I therefore devise and bequeath her as little 
Of mine, as may keep her in lodging and victual ; 
Say guilders five hundred per annum, paid quarterly,— 
So long as she hates the said Peter most mortally. 
The rest, I request, may be spent on my tomb :— 
I wish the said Peter went there in my room !— 
I'd have it be built of black marble and brass, 
With handsome large figures, that people who pass 
May think of old Kraut, as he lies in the grass. 
I give what remains, after building this tomb, 





~ To the Nine Greatest Rascals in Bergen-op-Zoom— 


Expressly providing, that of it no penny 
Shall reach the said Peter—the greatest of any. 
That’s all. I’ve said all that I’m likely to say. 
I don’t leave a debt that I’m anxious to pay. 
Tye done a good bit that was doubtful no doubt, 
But business is business :— 
Hoop Kriyken van Kravr.” 


This precious performance he ended, and eyed 
With a great deal of pleasure and scholarly pride. 

** Not one man in ten, 

When he took up his pen, 
Would have hoisted all sail, and begun with ‘Amen !’” 
He muttered: “ Confound them, those counsellors itch 
To make their works read like the prayer of a witch, 
That pays out stern-foremost with never a hitch, 
So I’ve dipped my brush in the right pot of pitch !” 
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Perhaps he was right, and the lawyers were wrong, 
Who fancied he'd “ pitched it” a little too strong, 
And pitchforked his will with a Chancery prong. 








The point was a fine one, and famous good sport 

It made for a week in the Chancellor’s Court. 

Nine dozen Great Rascals had claimed the bequest ; 

Each burning to prove he out-rascalled the rest : 

Till Justice, incensed at their odious details, 

Should have flogged them all into the street with her scales. 


Twelve eminent counsel, tremendous in horsehair, 
Fought over their prey, like the crew of a Corsair. 
“Could the Court—for the point was exceedingly small— 
Pronounce upon whom the bequest was to fall ? 

Would my Lord the grim office of jackal assume 

To the Nine Greatest Rascals in Bergen-op-Zoom ? 

Or, granting that course too flagitiously funny, 
Decide as to what must be done with the money *” 
Great guns of the law make tremendous reports, 

In which they put all that occurs in our courts ; 

And the lore which these calf-covered Korans contain 
Is food for the faithful—in Chancery Lane. 


In Holland, I’m told, a like practice prevails ; 
Which tempts me at once to dispense with details. 
Td rather you'd look 
In the regular book, 
Where everything’s hashed by a Chancery-cook. 
You'll find the whole story reported in Dutch, 
(A language I’m certain you'll like very much), 
The statement—the pleadings—the judgment and all, 
In sentences worthy of Westminster Hall. 


The Judge did his duty: he never gave tongue 
Till everyone’s rattle had fairly been sprung. 
Then woke up and said, 
“The testator was dead—?” 
(Twelve eminent counsel each nodded a head ;) 
Remarked more than once, “ there was something in that ;” 
Propounded from Grotius passages pat ; 
Pronounced for a tomb of black marble and brass ; 
Dismissed the Nine Rascals at once, as a class ; 
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Considered Miss Tulip’s an absolute gift ; 
Suggested she needn’t send Peter adrift ; 

Opined that the clause about “ hating” before bim 
Was palpably void—merely meant “ in terrorem ;” 
Then placidly named the potential enjoyers 

Of residue—long ago gone to the lawyers. 


Sombre in aspect, and sable in hue, . 
Slowly that ponderous monument grew. 
Four-square and firm Was the pedestal wrought 

In smooth, shining marble from Sicily brought : 

Cold couch for a statue—but there, high and dry, 
Lay Krinkel van Kraut with his toes to the sky ; 

So carefully carved, that it seemed like himself, 

In Sunday-go rigging, asleep on a shelf. 

One hand seemed to toy with a ball of Dutch cheese, 
The other, a bag of Dutch guilders to squeeze ; 
Whilst, fringing him round, a quaint legend imparted 
Good news to the friends of the pious departed. 


Four cardinal virtues stood, one at each corner, 
Partly as trumpeter, partly as mourner. 

Each a brass trumpet stood ready to blow ; 

Each had a brazen face beaming with woe. | 

Each bore a hand at supporting the weight 

Of the massive black slab-stone or canopy-plate, 
Which poised over Kraut may, for all that I know, 
_ Have made it extremely snug lying below. 


So Peter and Tulip were blessed in their lot ; 

The present was pleasant—the past was forgot. 

Their prospects, though blighted by long litigation, 
Were fair enough, quite, for young folks in their station. 
Barge-building was brisk; and the clink of one hammer 
Had never before made such musical clamour. 


Rap-a-tap, tap! what a lucky chap this is— 
Rap-a-tap, tap! to get so many kisses— 
Rap-a-tap, tap! from a girl so divine— 
Rap-a-tap, tap! and, to-morrow, she’s mine ! 
Then at misfortune my fingers I'll snap: 
Rap-a-tap !—tap-a-tap !—tap-a-tap! Tap! 
Tap !” 


Song and hammer and barge were forgot ; 
And Peter stood silent, all flustered and hot, 
As if a stray nail had nailed him to the spot. 
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; Alas! he remembered that this was the night 

| For keeping a vow made in anger and spite. 
To-morrow, in wedlock, dear Tulip he took ; 
To-night on the tombstone a leg must be shook. 
I wish I could say—but it wouldn’t be trne— 
He very much wished his rash oath to undo. 
I fear that his hatred of Kraut was too deep. 
I fear that he burned his appointment to keep. 
I fear the wild act had a fierce fascination, 
A desperate pleasure—a dreadful temptation— 
Like that which induces, when evenings grow damp, 
A mild fussy moth to fly into the lamp. 


He pondered but littlek—the night was fast falling ; 

The weather-wise cranes from the roof-tops were calling ; 
The rain-clouds were winging in troops through the sky ; 
And then he strode off, with “ Ill do it, or die!” 


The night grew far worse ere he reached the churchyard! 
The flood-gates of heaven seemed fairly unbarred. 

The rain fell in torrents—the waves came ashore, 

In the fast-rising gale with a ponderous roar. 

The moon hid her crescent, or glared with a light 

Which blurred and disfigured that horrible night ; 

While, seaward, the rumble of guns through the gloom 
Told of coasters in trouble off Bergen-op-Zoom. 





But Peter strode on, for his courage was good : 

At last in the churchyard of Bergen he stood. 

A wild hurried moon-gleam swept over the grass, 
And lit up the grave of black marble and brass ; 
And there, on the slab-stone, while boldly advancing 
His oath to fulfil—he saw somebody dancing ! 





O Peter, why didn’t you bolt like a shot! 

What made you creep stealthily up to the spot? 

What made you look on, with those great open eyes, 

At what you saw there ?—it was worse than unwise. 

It is, I’ve been told, a most grievous mistake 

For little birds ever to look at a snake. 

There’s a force in that changeless and passionless eye, 

Which no little bird ever hatched can defy. 

They gaze, and they gaze, till at last, in dismay, 

They chirp “ O good gracious, we can’t fly away !” 
VOL. XXII. P 
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So fared it with Peter, when once he began 
To gaze, like a dunce, at that little old man. 


For little he seemed, yet as lithe as a cat; 

In face like a wicked and batiered old bat ; 

With an odd sort of smile on his lips of black leather, 
Which made him an odd sort of cove altogether. 


He didn’t seem vexed by the wind or the rain, 


3ut whistled, and chuckled, and danced might and main. 


Now bounding, his fingers he merrily snapped, 
Now, falling, his toes on the tombstone he tapped ; 
Now, shaking with mirth, he spun round like a top, 
And high into air again went with a hop. 
He must, Peter thought, have got quite in a heat, 
For little blue sparks crackled under his feet. 
At last he stopped short :— 
“My good boy, are you there? 

Why, Peter, you’ve got on your pumps, I declare! 
Did you come here to dance in this delicate weather ? 
You did! Well, how lucky! We'll both dance together! 
Nice gale, is it not? Blowing dead upon shore ! 
It’s perfect enjoyment to waltz to the roar! 
Jump up: here’s my hand at your service—” 

Alas! 
That Peter should ever have left the wet grass, 
To stand on that grave of black marble and brass! 
‘he moon hid her light in an instant, and—boom ! 
A wild peal of thunder broke over the tomb, 
And rang and rebounded through Bergen-op-Zoom. 
Since then, in the market—the trekschuit—the train— 
Our Peter has always been looked for in vain. 


That night over Holland it blew such a gale 
As made even sea-faring persons to quail. 
Whole forests were thinned 
And people were skinned 
Alive in their boots by that horrid high wind. 
But, what is more frightful, I find it averred 
That, high over Bergen, a screeching was heard, 
Tn tones which were clearly not those of a bird. 


“Twas plain some poor person, who wanted to stay, 
That night was borne bodily bawling away. 
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But wherefore and where, 
Through storm-troubled air, 
That victim of kidnap was borne in despair, 
Or who, at the time, had him under his care, 
I give you my honour I am not aware. 
Wild guesses were made; but of these, for the sake 
Of poor little Tulip, no mention I'll make. 
More light on the point ’m-unable to throw. 
I’ve written down all that I really know. 
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Squire Coby's Will. 
A GHOST STORY. 


Many persons accustomed to travel the old York and London road, in 
the days of stage-coaches, will remember passing, in the afternoon, 
say, of an autumn day, in their journey to the capital, about three 
miles south of the town of Applebury, and a mile and a half before 
you reach the old Angel Inn, a large black-and-white house, as those 
old-fashioned cage-work habitations are termed, dilapidated and 
weather-stained, with broad lattice windows glimmering all over in 
the evening sun with little diamond panes, and thrown into relief by 
a dense background of ancient elms. A wide avenue, now overgrown 
like a churchyard with grass and weeds, and flanked by double rows 
of the same dark trees, old and gigantic, with here and there a gap 
in their solemn files, and sometimes a fallen tree lying across on the 
avenue, leads up to the hall-door. 

Looking up its sombre and lifeless avenue from the top of the 
London coach, as I have often done, you are struck with so many 
signs of desertion and decay; the tufted grass sprouting in the chinks 
of the steps and window-stones, the smokeless chimneys over which 
the jackdaws are wheeling, the absence of human life and all its 
evidences, that you conclude at once that the place is uninhabited 
and abandoned to decay. The name of this ancient house is Gyling- 
den Hall. Tall hedges and old timber quickly shroud the old place 
from view, and about a quarter of a mile further on you pass, em- 
bowered in melancholy trees, a small and ruinous Saxon chapel, 
which, time out of mind, has been the burying-place of the family of 
Marston, and partakes of the neglect and desolation which brood over 
their ancient dwelling-place. 

The grand melancholy of the secluded valley of Gylingden, lonely 
as an enchanted forest, in which the crows returning to their roosts 
among the trees, and the straggling deer who peep from beneath 
their branches, seem to hold a wild and undisturbed dominion, 
heightens the forlorn aspect of Gylingden Hall. 

Of late years repairs have been neglected, and here and there the 
roof is stripped, and “the stitch in time” has been wanting. At 
the side of the house exposed to the gales that sweep through the 
valley like a torrent through its channel, there is not a perfect window 
left, and the shutters but imperfectly exclude the rain. The ceilings 
and walls are mildewed and green with damp stains. Here and there, 
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where the drip falls from the ceiling, the floors are rotting. On 
stormy nights, as the guard described, you can hear the doors clapping 
in the old house, as far away as Old Gryston bridge, and the howl and 
sobbing of the wind through its empty galleries. 

About seventy years ago died; the old Squire, Toby Marston, 
famous in that part of the world for his hounds, his hospitality, and 
his vices. He had done kind things, and he had fought duels: he 
had given away money and he had horse-whipped people. He 
carried with him some blessings and a good many curses, and left 
behind him an amount of debts and charges upon the estates which 
appalled his two sons, who had no taste for business or accounts, and 
had never suspected, till that wicked, open-handed, and ‘swearing 
old gentleman died, how very nearly he had run the estates into 
insolvency. 

They met at Gylingden Hall. They had the will before them, 
and lawyers to interpret, and information without stint, as to the 
encumbrances with which the deceased had saddled them. ‘The will 
was so framed as to set the two brothers instantly at deadly feud. 

These brothers differed in some pointS; but im one material 
characteristic they resembled one another, and also their departed 
father. They never went into a quarrel by halves, and once in, they 
Gid not stick at trifles. 

The elder, Scroope Marston, the more dangerous man of the two, 
had never been a favourite of the old Squire. He had no taste for 
the sports of the field and the pleasures of a rustic life. He was no 
athlete, and he certainly was not handsome. All this the Squire 
resented. The young man, who had no respect for him, and outgrew 
his fear of his violence as he came to manhood, retorted. This 
aversion, therefore, in the ill-conditioned old man grew into positive 
hatred. He used to wish that d d pipen-squeezing, humpbacked 
rascal Scroope, out of the way of better men—meaning his younger 
son Charles; and in his cups would talk in a way which even the old 
and young fellows who followed his hounds, and drank his port, and 
<ould stand a reasonable amount of brutality, did not like. 

Scroope Marston was slightly deformed, and he had the lean sallow 
face, piercing black eyes, and black lank hair, which sometimes 
accompany deformity. 

“T’m no feyther o’ that hog-backed creature. I’m no sire of hisn, 
d——n him! I'd as soon call that tongs son o’ mine.” The old man 
used to bawl, in allusion to his son’s long, lank limbs: “ Charlie’s a 
man, but that’s a jack-an-ape. He has no good-nature; there’s 
nothing handy, nor manly, nor no one turn of a Marston in him.” 

And when he was pretty drunk, the old Squire used to swear he 
should never “sit at the head o’ that board; nor frighten away folk 
from Gylingden Hall wi’ his d——d hatchet-face—the black loon !” 
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“‘ Handsome Charlie was the man for his money. He knew what 
a horse was, and could sit to his bottle; and the lasses were all clean 
wad about him. He was a Marston every inch of his six foot two.” 

Handsome Charlie and he, however, had also had a row or two. 
The old Squire was free with his horsewhip as with his tongue, and on 
occasion when neither weapon was quite practicable, had been known 
to give a fellow “a tap o’ his knuckles.’ Handsome Charlie, how- 
ever, thought there was a period at which personal chastisement 
should cease ; and one night, when the port was flowing, there was* 
some allusion to. Marion Hayward, the miller’s daughter, which for 
some reason the old gentleman did not like. Being “ in liquor,” and 
having clearer ideas about pugilism than self-government, he struck 
out, to the surprise of all present, at Handsome Charlie. The youth 
threw back his head scientifically, and nothing followed but the crash 
of a decanter on the floor. But the old Squire’s blood was up, and 
he bounced from his chair. Up jumped Handsome Charlie, resolved 
to stand no nonsense. Drunken Squire Lilbourne, intending to 
mediate, fell flat on the floor, and cut his ear among the glasses. 
Handsome Charlie caught the thump which the old Squire discharged 
a4 him upon his open hand, and catching him by the cravat, swung 
him with his back to the wall. They said the old man never looked 
so purple, nor his eyes so goggle before ; and then Handsome Charlie 
pinioned him tight to the wall by both arms, 

“ Well, I say—come, don’t you talk no more nonsense o’ that sort, 
and I won't lick you,” croaked the old Squire. “You stopped that 
un clever, you did. Didn’t he? Come, Charlie, man, gie’ us your 
hand, I say, and sit down again, lad.”” And so the battle ended; and 
I believe it was the last time the Squire raised his hand to Handsome 
Charlie. 

But those days were over. Old Toby Marston lay cold and quiet 
enough now, under the drip of the mighty ash-tree within the Saxon 
ruin where so many of the old Marston race returned to dust, and 
were forgotten. The weather-stained top-boots and leather-breeches, 
the three cocked hat to which old gentlemen of that day still clung, and 
the well-known red waistcoat that reached below his hips, and the 
fierce pug face of the old Squire, were now but a picture of memory. 
And the brothers between whom he had planted an irreconcilable 
quarrel, were now in their new mourning suits, with the gloss still 
on, debating furiously across the table in the great oak parlour, which 
had so often resounded to the banter and coarse songs, the oaths and 
laughter of the congenial neighbours whom the old Squire of 
Gylingden Hall loved to assemble there. 

These young gentlemen, who had grown up in Gylingden Hall, 
were not accustomed to bridle their tongues, nor, if need be, to 
hesitate about a blow. Neither had been at the old man’s funeral. 
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His death had been sudden. Having been helped to his bed in that 
hilarious and quarrelsome state which was induced by port and punch, 
he was found dead in the morning;—his head hanging over the side 
of the bed, and his face very black and swollen. 

Now the Squire’s will despoiled his eldest son of Gylingden, which 
had descended to the heir time out of mind. Scroope Marston was 
furious. His deep stern voice was heard inveighing against his dead 
father and living brother, and the heavy thumps on the table with 
which he enforced his stormy reclamations resounded through the 
largechamber. Then broke in Chartes’s rougher voice, and then came 
a quick alternation of short sentences, and then both voices together 
in growing loudness and anger, and at last, swelling the tumult, the 
expostulations of pacific and frightened lawyers, and at last a sudden 
break up of the conference. Scroope broke out of the room, his pale 
furious face showing whiter against his long black hair, his dark 
fierce eyes blazing, his hands clenched, and looking more ungainly and 
deformed than ever in the convulsions of his fury. 

Very violent words must have passed between them; for Charlie, 
though he was the winning man, was almost as angry as Scroope. 
The elder brother was for holding possession of the house, and 
putting his rival to legal process to oust him. But his legal advisers 
were clearly against it. So, with a heart boiling over with gall, up 
he went to London, and found the legal firm who had managed his 
father’s business fair and communicative enough. They looked into 
the settlements, and found that Gylingden was excepted. It was 
very odd, but so it was, specially excepted; so that the right of the 
old Squire to deal with it by his will could not be questioned. 

Notwithstanding all this, Scroope, breathing vengeance and aggres- 
sion, and quite willing to wreck himself provided he could run his 
brother down, assailed Handsome Charlie, and battered old Squire Toby’s 
will in the Prerogative Court and also at common law, and the feud 
between the brothers was knit, and every month their exasperation 
was heightened. 

Scroope was beaten, and defeat did not soften him. Charles might 
have forgiven hard words; but he had been himself worsted during 
the long campaign in some of those skirmishes, special motions, and 
so forth, that constitute the episodes of a legal epic like that in which 
the Marston brothers figured as opposing combatants ; and the blight of 
law-costs had touched him, too, with the usual effect upon the temper 
of a man of embarrassed means. 

Years flew, and brought no healing on their wings. On the contrary, 
the deep corrosion of this hatred bit deeper by time. Neither brother 
_ married. But an accident of a different kind befell the younger, 
Charles Marston, which abridged his enjoyments very materially. 

This was a bad fall from his hunter. There were severe fractures, 
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and there was concussion of the brain. For some time it was thought 
that he could not recover. He disappointed these evil auguries, how- 
ever. He did recover, but changed in two essential particulars. He 
had received an injury in his hip, which doomed him never more to 
sit in saddle. And the rollicking animal spirits which hitherto had 
never failed him, had now taken flight for ever. 

He had been for five days in a state of coma—absolute insensibility— 
and when he recovered consciousness he was haunted by an in- 
describable anxiety. 

Tom Cooper, who had been butler in the palmy days of Gylingden 
Hall, under old Squire Toby, still maintained his post with old- 
fashioned fidelity, in these days of faded splendour and frugal house- 
keeping. Twenty years had passed since the death of his old master. 
He had grown lean, and stooped, and his face, dark with the peculiar 
brown of age, furrowed and gnarled, and his temper, except with his 
master, had waxed surly. 

His master had visited Bath and Buxton, and came back, as he 
- went, lame, and halting gloomily about with the aid of a stick. When 
the hunter was sold, the last tradition of the old life at Gylingden 
disappeared. The young Squire, as he was still called, excluded by 
his mischance from the hunting-field, dropped into a solitary way of 
life, and halted slowly and solitarily about the old place, seldom rais- 
ing his eyes, and with an appearance of indescribable gloom. 

Old Cooper could talk freely on occasion with his master; and one 
day he said, as he handed him his hat and stick in the hall: 

“You should rouse yourself up a bit, Master Charles !” 

“It’s past rousing with me, old Cooper.” 

“It’s just this, I’m thinking: there’s something on your mind, and 
you won't tell no one. There's no good keeping it on your stomach. 
You'll be a deal lighter if you tell it. Come, now, what is it, Master 
Charlie ?” 

The Squire looked with his round grey eyes straight into Cooper's 
eyes. He felt that there was a sort of spell broken. It was like the 
old rule of the ghost who can’t speak till it is spoken to. He looked 
earnestly into old Cooper's face for some seconds, and sighed deeply. 

“Tt ain't the first good guess you've made in your day, old 
Cooper, and I’m glad you've spoke. It’s bin on my mind, sure 
enough, ever since I had that fall, Come in here after me, and 
shut the door.” 

The Squire pushed open the door of the oak parlour, and looked round 
on the pictures abstractedly. He had not been there for some time, 
and, seating himself on the table, he looked again for a while in 
Cooper’s face before he spoke. 

“Tt’s not a great deal, Cooper, but it troubles me, and I would not 
tell it to the parson nor the doctor; for, God knows, what they’d say, 
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though there’s nothing to signify in it. But you were always true to 
the family, and I don’t mind if I tell you.” 

“Tis as safe with Cooper, Master Charles, as if ‘twas locked in a 
chest, and sunk in a well.” 

“It’s only this” said Charles Marston, looking down on the end of 
his stick, with which he was tracing lines and circles, “all the time I 
was lying like dead, as you thought, after that fall, I was with the 
old master.” He raised his eyes to Cooper’s again as he spoke, and 
with an awful oath-he repeated—I was with him, Cooper!” 

“He was a good man, sir, in his way,” repeated old Cooper, 
returning his gaze with awe. ‘He was a good master to me, and.a 
good father to you, and I hope he’s happy. May God rest him !” 

“Well,” said Squire Charles, “it’s only this: the whole of that 
time I was with him, or he was with me—I don’t know which. The 
upshot is, we were together, and I thought I'd never get out of his 
hands again, and all the time he was bullying me about some one 
thing ; and if it was to save my life, Tom Cooper, by —— from the 
time I waked I never could call to mind what it was; and I think Td 
give that hand to know; and if you can think of anything it might 
be—for God’s sake! don’t be afraid, Tom Cooper, but speak it out, 
for he threatened me hard, and it was surely him.” 

Here ensued a silence. 

“And what did you think it might be yourself, Master Charles ?” 
said Cooper. 

“T han’t thought of aught that’s likely. I'll never hit on’t—never. 
IT thought it might happen he knew something about that d 
hump-backed villain, Scroope, that swore before Lawyer Gingham I 
made away with a paper of settlements—me and father; and, as I 
hope to be saved, Tom Cooper, there never was a bigger lie! Ida 
had the law of him for them identical words, and cast him for more 
than he’s worth; only Lawyer Gingham never goes into nothing for 
me since money grew scarce in Gylingden ; and I can’t change my 
lawyer, I owe him such a hatful of money. But he did, he swore he'd 
hang me yet for it. He said it in them identical words—he’d never 
rest till he hanged me for it, and I think it was, like enough, some- 
thing about that, the old master was troubled ; but it’s enough to drive 
@ man mad. I can’t bring it to mind—I can’t remember a word he 
said, only he threatened awful, and looked—Lord a mercy on us!— 
frightful bad.” 


“There's no need he should. May the Lord a-mercy on him!” 
said the old butler. 

“No, of course; and you're not to tell a soul, Cooper—not a living 
soul, mind, that I said he looked bad, nor nothing about it.” 

“God forbid!” said old Cooper, shaking his head. “ But I was 
thinking, sir, it might ha’ been about the slight that’s bin so long put 
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on him by having no stone over him, and never a scratch 0’ a chisel to 
say who he is.” 

“Ay! Well, I didn’t think o’ that. Put on your hat, old Cooper, 
and come down wi’ me; for I’ll look after that, at any rate.” 

There is a bye-path leading by a turnstile to the park, and thence to 
the picturesque old burying-place, which lies in a nook by the road- 
side, embowered in ancient trees. It was a fine autumnal sunset, and 
melancholy lights and long shadows spread their peculiar effects over 
the landscape as “ Handsome Charlie” and the old butler made their 
way slowly toward the place where Handsome Charlie was himself to 
lie at last. 

“Which of the dogs made that howling all last night?” asked the 
Squire, when they had got on a little way. 

“*Twas a strange dog, Master Charles, in front of the house ; ours 
was all in the yard—a white dog wi’ a black head, he looked to be, 
and he was smelling round them mounting-steps the old master, God 
be wi’ him! set up, the time his knee was bad. When the tyke got 
up atop of them, howlin’ up at the windows, I’d a liked to shy some- 
thing at him.” 

“Hullo! Is that like him?” said the Squire, stopping short, and 
pointing with his stick at a dirty-white dog, with a large black head, 
which was scampering round them in a wide circle, half crouching with 
that air of uncertainty and deprecation which dogs so well know how to 
assume. 

He whistled the dog up. He was a large, half-starved bull-dog. 

“That fellow has made a long journey—thin as a whipping-post, 
and stained all over, and his claws worn to the stumps,” said the 
Squire, musingly. “He isn’t a bad dog, Cooper. My poor father 
liked a good bull-dog, and knew a cur from a good ’un.” 

The dog was looking up into the Squire’s face with the peculiar grim 
visage of his kind, and the Squire was thinking irreverently how 
strong a likeness it presented to the character of his father’s fierce pug 
features when he was clutching his horsewhip and swearing at a 
keeper. 

“If I did right I'd shoot him. He'll worry the cattle, and kill our 
dogs,” said the Squire. “Hey, Cooper? I'll tell the keeper to look 
after him. That fellow could pull down a sheep, and he shan’t live 
on my mutton.” 

But the dog was not to be shaken off. He looked wistfully after 
the Squire, and after they had got a little way on, he followed 
timidly. 

It was vain trying to drive him off. The dog ran round them in 
wide circles, like the infernal dog in “ Faust ;” only he left no track of 
thin flame behind him. These manceuvres were executed with a sort 
of beseeching air, which flattered and touched the object of this odd 
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preference. So he called him up again, patted him, and then and 
there in a manner adopted him. 

The dog now followed their steps dutifully, as if he had belonged to 
Handsome Charlie all his days. Cooper unlocked the little iron door, 
and the dog walked in close behind their heels, and followed them as 
they visited the roofless chapel. 

The Marstons were lying under the floor of this little building in 
rows. ‘There is nota vault. Each has his distinct grave enclosed in 
a lining of masonry. Each is surmounted by a stone kist, on the 
upper flag of which is inscribed his epitaph, except that of poor old 
Squire Toby. Over him was nothing but the grass and the line of 
masonry which indicates the site of the kist, whenever his family 
should afford him one like the rest. 

** Well, it does look shabby. It’s the elder brother’s business; but 
if he won't, I'll see to it myself, and I'll take care, old boy, to cut 
sharp and deep in it, that the elder son having refused to lend a hand 
the stone was put there by the younger.” 

They strolled round this little burial-ground. The sun was now 
below the horizon, and the red metallic glow from the clouds, still 
illuminated by the departed sun, mingled luridly with the twilight. 
When Charlie peeped again into the little chapel, he saw the ugly dog 
stretched upon Squire Toby’s grave, looking at least twice his natural 
length, and performing such antics as made the young Squire stare. 
If you have ever seen a cat stretched on the floor, with a bunch of 
Valerian, straining, writhing, rubbing its jaws in long-drawn caresses, 
and in the absorption of a sensual ecstacy, you have seen a phenomenon 
resembling that which Handsome Charlie witnessed on looking in. 

The head of the brute looked so huge, its body so long and thin, 
and its joints so ungainly and dislocated, that the Squire, with old 
Cooper beside him, looked on with a feeling of disgust and astonish~ 
ment, which, in a moment or two more, brought the Squire’s stick 
down upon him with a couple of heavy thumps. The beast awakened 
from his ecstacy, sprang to the head of the grave, and there ona 
sudden, thick and bandy as before, confronted the Squire, who stood 
at its foot, with a terrible grin, and eyes that glared with the peculiar 
green of canine fury. 


The next moment the dog was crouching abjectly at the Squire’s 
feet. 
“ Well, he’s a rum un!” said old Cooper, looking hard at him. ’ 
“T like him,” said the Squire. 
‘“*T don’t,” said Cooper. 
“ But he shan’t come in here again,” said the Squire 
“‘T shouldn’t wonder if he was a witch,” said old Cooper, who re- 


membered more tales of witchcraft than are now current in that part 
of the world. 
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“He's a good dog,” said the Squire, dreamily. “I remember the 
time I’d a given a handful for him—but I'll never be good for nothing 
again. Come along.” 

And he stooped down and patted him. So up jumped the dog and 
looked up in his face, as if watching for some sign, ever so slight, 
which he might obey. 

Cooper did not like a bone in that dog’s skin. He could not 
imagine what his master saw to admire in him. He kept him all 
night in the gun-room, and the dog accompanied. him in his halting 
rambles about the place. The fonder his master grew of him, the less 
did Cooper and the other servants like him. 

“He hasn’t a point of a good dog about him,” Cooper would growl. 
“T think Master Charlie be blind. And old Captain (an old red parrot 
who sat chained to a perch in the oak parlour, and conversed with 
himself, and nibbled at his claws and bit his perch all day),—old 
Captain, the only living thing, except one or two of us, and the Squire 
himself, that remembers the old master, the minute he saw the dog, 
screeched as if he was struck, shakin’ his feathers out quite wild, and 
drops down, poor old soul, a-hangin’ by his foot, in a fit.” 

But there is no accounting for fancies, and the Squire was one of those 
dogged persons who persist more obstinately in their whims the more 
they are opposed. But Charles Marston’s health suffered by his lame- 
ness. The transition from habitual and violent exercise to such a life 
as his privation now consigned him to, was never made without a risk 
to health; and a host of dyspeptic annoyances, the existence of which 
he had never dreamed of before, now beset him in sad earnest. Among 
these was the now not unfrequent troubling of his sleep with dreams 
and nightmares. In these his canine favourite invariably had a part 
and was generally a central, and sometimes a solitary figure. In 
these visions the dog seemed to stretch himself up the side of the 
Squire’s bed, and in dilated proportions to sit at his feet, with a hor- 
rible likeness to the pug features of old Squire Toby, with his tricks 
of wagging his head and throwing up his chin; and then he would 
talk to him about Scroope, and tell him “all wasn’t straight,” and that 
he “must make it up wi’ Scroope,” that he, the old Squire, had “ served 
him an ill turn,” that “time was nigh up,” and that “fair was fair,” 
and he was “troubled where he was, about Scroope.” 

- Then in his dream this semi-human brute would approach his face 
to his, crawling and crouching up his body, heavy as lead, till the face 
of the beast was laid on his, with the same odious caresses and stretch- 
ings and writhings which he had seen over the old Squire’s grave. 
Then Charlie would wake up with a gasp and a howl, and start upright 
in the bed, bathed in a cold moisture, and fancy he saw something 
white sliding off the foot of the bed. Sometimes he thought it might 
be the curtain with white lining that slipped down, or the coverlet dis- 
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turbed by his uneasy turnings ; but he always fancied, at such moments, 
that he saw something white sliding hastily off the bed; and always 
when he had been visited by such dreams the dog next morning was 
more than usually caressing and servile, as if to obliterate, by a more 
than ordinary welcome, the sentiment of disgust which the horror of 
the night had left behind it. 

The doctor half-satisfied the Squire that there was nothing in these 
dreams, which, in one shape or another, invariably attended forms of 
indigestion such as he was suffering from. 

For a while, as if to corroborate this theory, the dog ceased alto- 
gether to figure in them. But at last there came a vision in which, 
more unpleasantly than before, he did resume his old place. 

In his nightmare the room seemed all but dark ; he heard what he 
knew to be the dog walking from the door round his bed slowly, to the 
side from which he always had come upon it. A portion of the room 
was uncarpeted, and he said he distinctly heard the peculiar tread of a 
dog, in which the faint clatter of the claws is audible. It was alight 
stealthy step, but at every tread the whole room shook heavily ; he felt 
something place itself at the foot of his bed, and saw a pair of green eyes 
staring at him in the dark, from which he could not remove his own. 
Then he heard, as he thought, the old Squire Toby say—* The eleventh 
hour be passed, Charlie, and ye’ve done nothing—you and I ’a done 
Scroope a wrong!” and then came a good deal more, and then—“ The 
time’s nigh up, it’s going to strike.” And with a long low growl, the 
thing began to creep up upon his feet; the growl continued, and he 
saw the reflection of the up-turned green eyes upon the bed-clothes, as 
it began slowly to stretch itself up his body toward his face. With a 
loud scream, he waked. The light, which of late the Squire was 
accustomed to have in his bed-room, had accidentally gone out. He 
was afraid to get up, or even to look about the room for some time; 
so sure did he feel of seeing the green eyes in the dark fixed on him 
from some corner. He had hardly recovered from the first agony 
which night-mare leaves behind it, and was beginning to collect his 
thoughts, when he heard the clock strike twelve. And he bethought 
him of the words “the eleventh hour be passed—time’s nigh up—it’s 
going to strike!” and he almost feared that he would hear the voice re- 
opening the subject. 

Next morning the Squire came down looking ill. 

“Do you know a room, old Cooper,” said he, “they used to call 
King Herod’s Chamber ?” 

“ Ay, sir; the story of King Herod was on the walls o’t when I was 
a boy.” 

“ There’s a closet off it—is there ?” 

“T can’t be sure o’ that; but ’tisn’t worth your looking at, now; 
the hangings was rotten, and took off the walls, before you was born; 
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and there’s nou’t there but some old broken things and lumber. I 
seed them put there myself by poor Twinks; he was blind of an eye, 
and footman afterwards. You'll remember Twinks? He died here, 
about the time o’ the great snow. There was a deal o’ work to bury 
him, poor fellow !” 

“Get the key, old Cooper; I'll look at the room,” said the Squire. 

“ And what the devil can you want to look at it for?” said Cooper, 
with the old-world privilege of a rustic butler. 

“ And what the devil’s that to you? But I don’t mind if I tell you. 
I don’t want that dog in the gun-room, and I'll put him somewhere 
else; and I don’t care if I put him there.” 

“A bull-dog in a bed-room! Oons, sir! the folks ‘ill say you're 
clean mad !” 

“Well, let them; get you the key, and let us look at the room.” 

“You'd shoot him if you did right, Master Charlie. You never 
heard what a noise he kept up all last night in the gun-room, walking 
to and and fro growling like a tiger in ashow; and, say what you like, 
the dog’s not worth his feed; he hasn’t a point of a dog; he’s a bad 
dog.” 

“TI know a dog better than you—and he’s a good dog!” said the 
Squire, testily. 

“Tf you was a judge of a dog you'd hang that un,” said Cooper. 

“T’m not a-going to hang him, so there’s an end. Go you, and get 
the key; and don’t be talking, mind, when you go down. I may 
change my mind.” 

Now this freak of visiting King Herod’s room had, in truth, a totally 
different object from that pretended by the Squire. The voice in his 
nightmare had uttered a particular direction, which haunted him, and 
would give him no peace until he had tested it. So far from liking 
that dog to-day, he was beginning to regard it with a horrible sus- 
picion; and if old Cooper had not stirred his obstinate temper by 
seeming to dictate, I dare say he would have got rid of that inmate 
effectually before evening. 

Up to the third storey, long disused, he and old Cooper mounted. 
At the end of a dusty gallery, the room lay. The old tapestry, from 
which the spacious chamber had taken its name, had long given place 
to modern paper, and this was mildewed, and in some places hanging 
from the walls. A thick mantle of dust lay over the floor. Some 
broken chairs and boards, thick with dust, lay, along with other 
lumber, piled together at one end of the room. 

They entered the closet, which was quite empty. The Squire looked 
round, and you could hardly have said whether he was relieved or 
disappointed. 

“No furniture here,” said the Squire, and looked through the 
dusty window. “Did you say anything to me lately—I don’t 
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mean this morning—about this room, or the closet—or anything— 
I forget—” 


“Lor bless you! NotI. I han’t been thinkin’ o’ this room this 
forty year.” 


“Ts [there any sort of old furniture called a buffef—do you re- 
member ?” asked the Squire. 

“A bufiet? why, yes—to be sure—there was a buffet, sure enough, 
in this closet, now you bring it to my mind,” said Cooper. “ But it’s 
papered over.” 

“ And what is it?” 

“ A little cupboard in the wall,” answered the old man. 

“Ho—I see—and there’s such a thing here, is there, under the 
paper? Show me whereabouts it was.” 

“ Well—I think it was somewhere about here,” answered he, rapping 
his knuckles along the wall opposite the window. “Ay, there it is,” 
he added, as the hollow sound of a wooden door was returned to his 
knock. 

The Squire pulled the loose paper from the wall, and disclosed the 
doors of a small press, about two feet square, fixed in the wall. 

“The very thing for my buckles and pistols, and the rest of my 
gimcracks,” said the Squire. “Come away, we'll leave the dog where 
he is. Have you the key of that little press?” 

No, he had not. ‘The old master had emptied and locked it up, and 
desired that it should be papered over, and that was the history of it. 

Down came the Squire, and took a strong turn-screw from his gun- 
case; and quietly he re-ascended to King Herod’s room, and, with 
little trouble, forced the door of the small press in the closet wall. 
There were in it some letters and cancelled leases, and also a parchment 
deed which he took to the window and read with much agitation. It 
was a supplemental deed executed about a fortnight after the others, 
and previously to his marriage, placing Gylingden under strict settle- 
ment to the elder son, in what is called “tail male.” Handsome Charlie, 
in his fraternal litigation, had acquired a smattering of technical 
knowledge, and he perfectly well knew that the effect of this would be 
not only to transfer the house and lands to his brother Scroope, but 
to leave him at the mercy of that exasperated brother, who might 
recover from him personally every guinea he had ever received by way 
of rent, from the date of his father’s death. 

It was a dismal, clouded day, with something threatening im its 
aspect, and the darkness, where he stood, was made deeper by the top 
of one of the huge old trees overhanging the window. 

In a state of awful confusion he attempted to think over his position. 
He placed the deed in his pocket, and nearly made up his mind to 
destroy it. A short time ago he would not have hesitated for a moment 
under such circumstances; but now his health and his nerves were 
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shattered, and he was under a supernatural alarm which the strange 
discovery of this deed had powerfully confirmed. 

In this state of profound agitation he heard a sniffing at the closet- 
door, and then an impatient scratch and a long low growl. He screwed 
his courage up, and, not knowing what to expect, threw the door open 
and saw the dog, not in his dream-shape, but wriggling with joy, 
and crouching and fawning with eager submission ; and then wander- 
ing about the closet, the brute growled awfully into the corners of it, 
and seemed in an unappeasable agitation. 

Then the dog returned and fawned and crouched again at his feet. 

After the first moment was over, the sensations of abhorrence and 
fear began to subside, and he almost reproached himself for requiting 
the affection of this poor friendless brute with the antipathy which he 
had really done nothing to earn. 

The dog pattered after him down the stairs. Oddly enough, the 
sight of this animal, after the first revulsion, reassured him ; it was, 
in his eyes, so attached, so good-natured, and palpably so mere a dog. 

By the hour of evening the Squire had resolved on a middle course ; 
he would not inform his brother of his discovery, nor yet would he 
destroy the deed. He would never marry. He was past that time. 
He would leave a letter, explaining the discovery of the deed, addressed 
to the only surviving trustee—who had probably forgotten everything 
about it—and having seen out his own tenure, he would provide that 
all should be set right after his death. Was not that fair? at all 
events it quite satisfied what he called his conscience, and he thought 
it a devilish good compromise for his brother; and he went out, towards 
sunset, to take his usual walk. 

Returning in the darkening twilight, the dog, as usual attending him, 
began to grow frisky and wild, at first scampering round him in great 
circles, as before, nearly at the top of his speed, his great head be- 
tween his paws as he raced. Gradually more excited grew the pace and 
narrower his circuit, louder and fiercer his continuous growl, and the 
Squire stopped and grasped his stick hard, for the lurid eyes and the 
grin of the brute threatened an attack. Turning round and round 
as the excited brute encircled him, and striking vainly at him with his 
stick, he grew at last so tired that he almost despaired of keeping him 
longer at bay; when on a sudden the dog stopped short and crawled 
up to his feet wriggling and crouching submissively. 

Nothing could be more apologetic and abject ; and when the Squire 
dealt him two heavy thumps with his stick, the dog whimpered only, 
and writhed and licked his feet. The Squire sat down on a prostrate 
tree; and his dumb companion, recovering his wonted spirits imme- 
diately, began to sniff and nuzzle among the roots. The Squire felt 
in his breast-pocket for the deed—it was safe; and again he pondered, 
in this loneliest of spots, on the question whether he should preserve it 
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for restoration after his death to his brother, or desivoy it forthwit.. 
He began rather to lean toward the latter solution, when the long low 
growl of the dog not far off startled him. 

He was sitting in a melancholy grove of old trees, that slants gently 
westward. Exactly the same odd effect of light 1 have before de- 
scribed ; a faint red glow reflected downward from the upper sky, 
after the sun had set, now gave to the growing darkness a lurid un- 
certainty. This grove, which lies in a gentle hollow, owing to its 
circumscribed horizon on all but one side, has a peculiar character of 
loneliness. 

He got up and peeped over a sort of barrier, accidently formed of 
the trunks of felled trees laid one over the other, and saw the dog 
straining up the other side of it, and hideously stretched out, his 
ugly head looking in consequence twice the natural size. His dream 
was coming over him again. And now between the trunks the brute’s 
ungainly head was thrust, and the long neck came straining through, 
and the body, twining after it like a huge white lizard ; and as it came 
striving and twisting through, it growled and glared as if it would 
devour him. 

As swiftly as his lameness would allow, the Squire hurried from this 
solitary spot towards the house. What thoughts exactly passed 
through his mind as he did so, I am sure he could not have told. 
But when the dog came up with him it seemed appeased, and even in 
high good-humour, and no longer resembled the brute that haunted 
his dreams. 

That night, near ten o’clock, the Squire, a good deal agitated, sent 
for the keeper, and told him that he believed the dog was mad, and 
that he must shoot him. He might shoot the dog in the gun-room, 
where he was—a grain of shot or two in the wainscot did not matter, 
and the dog must not have a chance of getting out. 

The Squire gave the gamekeeper his double-barrelled gun, loaded 
with heavy shot. He did not go with him beyond the hall. He 
placed his hand on the keeper’s arm; the keeper said his hand 
trembled, and that he looked “as white as curds.” 

“Listen a bit!” said the Squire, under his breath. 

They heard the dog in a state of high excitement in the room— 
growling ominously, jumping on the window-stool and down again, 
and running round the room. 

“You'll need to be sharp, mind—don’t give him a chance—slip in 
edgeways, d’ye see? and give him both barrels!” 

“ Not the first mad dog I’ve knocked over, sir,” said the man, look- 
ing very serious as he cocked the gun. 

As the keeper opened the door, the dog had sprung into the empty 
grate. He said he “never seed sich a stark, staring devil. The 
beast made a twist round, as if, he thought, to jump up the chimney— 
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“but that wasn’t to be done at no price,’—and he made a yell—not 
like a dog—like a man caught in a mill-crank, and before he could 
spring at the keeper, he fired one barrel into him. The dog leaped 
towards him, and rolled over, receiving the second barrel in his head, 
as he lay snorting at the keeper's feet ! 

“T never seed the like ; I never heard a screech like that!” said the 
keeper, recoiling. “It makes a fellow feel queer.” 

“ Quite dead ?” asked the Squire. 

“ Not a stir in him, sir,” said the man, pulling him along the floor 
by the neck. 

“Throw him outside the hall-door now,” said the Squire; “and 
mind you pitch him outside the gate to-night—old Cooper says he’s a 
witch,” and the pale Squire smiled, “so he shan’t lie in Gylingden.” 

Never was man more relieved than the Squire, and he slept better 
for a week after this than he had done for many weeks before. 

It behoves us all to act promptly on our good resolutions. There 
is a determined gravitation towards evil, which, if left to itself, will 
bear down first intentions. If at one moment of superstitious fear, 
the Squire had made up his mind to a great sacrifice, and resolved 
in the matter of that deed so strangely recovered, to act honestly by 
his brother, that resolution very soon, gave place to the compromise 
with fraud, which so conveniently postponed the restitution to the 
period when further enjoyment on his part was impossible. ‘Then 
came more tidings of Scroope’s violent and minatory language, with 
always the same burthen—that he would leave no stone unturned to 
show that there had existed a deed which Charles had either secreted 
or destroyed, and that he would never rest till he had hanged him. 

This of course was wild talk. At first it had only enraged him ; but 
with his recent guilty knowledge and suppression, had come fear. His 
danger was the existence of the deed, and little by little he brought 
himself to a resolution to destroy it. There were many falterings and 
recoils before he could bring himself to commit this crime. At length, 
however, he did it, and got rid of the custody of that which at any 
time might become the instrument of his disgrace and ruin. . There 
was relief in this, but also the new and terrible sense of actual guilt. 

He had got pretty well rid of his supernatural qualms. It was a 
different kind of trouble that agitated him now. 

But this night, he imagined, he was awakened by a violent shaking 
of his bed. He could see, in the very imperfect light, two figures 
at the foot of it, holding each a bed-post. One of these he half 
fancied was his brother, Scroope, but the other was the old Squire— 
of that he was sure—and he fancied that they had shaken him up 
from his sleep. Squire Toby was talking as Charlie wakened, and he 
heard him say: 

“Put out of our own house by you! It won’t hold for long. We'll 
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come in together, friendly, and stay. Forwarned, wi’ yer eyes open, ye 
did it; and now Scroope ‘Il hang you! We'll hang you together! 
Look at me, you devil’s limb.” 

And the old Squire tremblingly stretched his face, torn with shot, 
and bloody, and growing every moment more and more into the like- 
ness of the dog, and began to stretch himself out and climb the bed 
over the foot-board; and he saw the figure at the other side, little 
more than a black shadow, begin also to scale the bed ; and there was 
instantly a dreadful confusion and uproar in the room, and such a 
gabbling and laughing; he could not catch the words; but, with a 
scream, he woke, and found himself standing on the floor. The 
phantoms and the clamour were gone, but a crush and ringing of frag- 
ments was in his ears. The great china bowl, from which for genera- 
tions the Marstons of Gylingden had been baptized, had fallen from 
the mantelpiece, and was smashed on the hearth-stone. 

“Tve bin dreamin’ all night about Mr. Scroope, and I wouldn’t 
wonder, old Cooper, if he was dead,” said the Squire, when he came 
down in the morning. 

“God forbid! I was adreamed about him, too, sir: I dreamed he 
was dammin’ and sinkin’ about a hole was burnt in his coat, and the 
old master, God be wi’ him! said—quite plain—Id ’a swore ‘twas 
himself—‘ Cooper, get up, ye d——d land-loupin’ thief, and lend a 
hand to hang him—for he’s a daft cur, and no dog o’ mine.’ "T'was 
the dog shot over night, I do suppose, as was runnin’ in my old head. 
I thought old master gied me a punch wi’ his knuckles, and says I, 
wakenin’ up, ‘At yer service, sir;? and for a while I couldn't get it 
out o’ my head, master was in the room still.” 

Letters from town soon convinced the Squire that his brother 
Scroope, so far from being dead was particularly active; and Charlie’s 
attorney wrote to say, in serious alarm, that he had heard, accidentally, 
that he intended setting up a case, of a supplementary deed of settle- 
ment, of which he had secondary evidence, which would give him 
Gylingden. And at this menace Handsome Charlie snapped his fingers, 
and wrote courageously to his attorney; abiding what might follow 
with, however, a secret foreboding. 

Scroope threatened loudly now, and swore after his bitter fashion, 
and reiterated his old promise of hanging that cheat at last. In the 
midst of these menaces and preparations, however, a sudden peace 
proclaimed itself: Scroope died, without time even to make provision 
for a posthumous attack upon his brother. It was one of those cases 
of disease of the heart in which death is as sudden as by a bullet. 

Charlie’s exultation was undisguised. It was shocking. Not, of 
course, altogether malignant. For there was the expansion conse- 
quent on the removal of a secret fear. There was also the comic 
piece of luck, that only the day before Scroope had destroyed his old 
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will, which left to a stranger every farthing he possessed, intending in 
a day or two to execute another to the same person, charged with the 
express condition of prosecuting the suit against Charlie. 

The result was, that all his possessions went unconditionally to his 
brother Charles as his heir. Here were grounds for abundance of 
savage elation. But there was also the deep-seated hatred of half a 
life of mutual and persistent aggression and revilings; and Handsome 
Charlie was capable of nursing a grudge, and enjoying a revenge with 
his whole heart. 

He would gladly have prevented his brother’s being buried in the 
old Gylingden chapel, where he wished to lie ; but his lawyers doubted 
his power, and he was not quite proof against the scandal which 
would attend his turning back the funeral, which would, he knew, be 
attended by some of the county gentry and others, with an hereditary 
regard for the Marstons. 

But he warned his servants that not one of them were to attend it ; 
promising, with oaths and curses not to be disregarded, that any one 
of them who did so, should find his door shut in his face on his 
return. 

T don’t think, with the exception of old Cooper, that the servants 
cared for this prohibition, except as it baulked a curiosity always 
strong in the solitude of the country. Cooper was very much vexed 
that the eldest son of the old Squire should be buried in the old 
family chapel, and no sign of decent respect from Gylingden Hall. He 
asked his master, whether he would not, at least, have some wine and 
refreshments in the oak parlour, in case any of the country gentlemen 
who paid this respect to the old family should come up to the house ? 
But the Squire only swore at him, told him to mind his own business, 
and ordered him to say, if such a thing happened, that he was out, and 
no preparations made, and, in fact, to send them away as they came. 
Cooper expostulated stoutly, and the Squire grew angrier ; and after 
a tempestuous scene, took his hat and stick and walked out, just as 
the funeral descending the valley from the direction of the “Old 
Angel Inn” came in sight. 

Old Cooper prowled about disconsolately, and counted the carriages 
as well as he could from the gate. When the funeral was over, and 
they began to drive away, he returned to the hall, the door of which 
lay open, and as usual deserted. Before he reached it quite 2 mourn- 
ing coach drove up, and two gentlemen in black cloaks, and with 
erapes to their hats, got out, and without looking to the right or the 
left, went up the steps into the house. Cooper followed them slowly. 
The carriage had, he supposed, gone round to the yard, for, when he 
reached the door, it was no longer there. 

So he followed the two mourners into the house. In the hall he 
found a fellow-servant, who said he had seen two gentlemen, in black 
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cloaks, pass through the hall, and go up the stairs without removing 
their hats, or asking leave of any one. This was very odd, old Cooper 
thought, and a great liberty; so upstairs he went to make them out. 

But he could not find them then, nor ever. And from that hour 
the house was troubled. 

In a little time there was not one of the servants who had not 
something to tell. Steps and voices followed them sometimes in the 
passages, and tittermg whispers, always minatory, scared them at 
corners of the galleries, or from dark recesses; so that they would 
return panic-stricken to be rebuked by thin Mrs. Beckett, who looked 
on such stories as worse than idle. But Mrs. Beckett herself, a short 
time after, took a very different view of the matter. 

She had herself begun to hear these voices, and with this formid- 
able aggravation, that they came always when she was at her prayers, 
which she had been punctual in saying all her life, and utterly 
interrupted them. She was scared at such moments by dropping 
words and sentences, which grew, as she persisted, into threats and 
blasphemies. 

These voices were not always in the room. They called, as she 
fancied, through the walls, very thick in that old house, from the 
neighbouring apartments, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other ; sometimes they seemed to hollo from distant lobbies, and came 
muffled, but threateningly, through the long panelled passages. As 
they approached they grew furious, as if several voices were speaking 
together. Whenever, as I said, this worthy woman applied herself 
to her devotions, these horrible sentences came hurrying toward the 
door, and, in panic, she would start from her knees, and all then 
would subside except the thumping of her heart against her stays, and 
the dreadful tremours of her nerves. 

What these voices said, Mrs. Beckett never could quite remember 
one minute after they had ceased speaking; one sentence chased 
another away; gibe and menace and impious denunciation, each 
hideously articulate, were lost as soon as heard. And this added to 
the effect. of these terrifying mockeries and invectives, that she could 
not, by any effort, retain their exact import, although their horrible 
character remained vividly present to her mind. 

For a long time the Squire seemed to be the only person in the 
house absolutely unconscious of these annoyances. Mrs. Beckett had 
twice made up her mind within the week to leave. A prudent woman, 
however, who has been comfortable for more than twenty years in a 
place, thinks oftener than twice before she leaves it. She and old 
Cooper were the only servants in the house who remembered the good 
old housekeeping in Squire Toby’s day. The others were few, and 
such as could hardly be accounted regular servants. Meg Dobbs, 
who acted as housemaid, would not sleep in the house, but walked 
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home, in trepidation, to her father’s, at the gate-house, under the 
escort of her little brother, every night. Old Mrs. Beckett, who was 
high and mighty with the make-shift servants of fallen Gylingden, 
let herself down all at once, and made Mrs. Kymes and the kitchen- 
maid move their beds into her large and faded room, and there, very 
frankly, shared her nightly terrors with them. 

Old Cooper was testy and captious about these stories. He was 
already uncomfortable enough by reason of the entrance of the two 
muffled figures into the house, about which there could be no mis- 
take. His own eyes had seen them. He refused to credit the stories 
of the women, and affected to think that the two mourners might 
have left the house and driven away, on finding no one to receive 
them. 

Old Cooper was summoned at night to the oak parlour, where the 
Squire was smoking. 

“T say, Cooper,” said the Squire, looking pale and angry, “what 
for ha’ you been frightenin’ they crazy women wi’ your plaguy stories ? 
d— me, if you see ghosts here it’s no place for you, and it’s time you 
should pack. I won't be left without servants. Here has been old 
Beckett, wi’ the cook and the kitchenmaid, as white as pipe-clay, all in 
a row, to tell me I must have a parson to sleep among them, and 
preach down the devil! Upon my soul, you’re a wise old body, filling 
their heads wi’ maggots! and Meg goes down to the lodge every 
night, afeard to lie in the house—all your doing, wi’ your old wives’ 
stories,—ye withered old Tom o’ Bedlam !” 

“Tm not to blame, Master Charles. *Tisn’t along o’ no stories 0’ 
mine, for I'm never done tellin’ ’em it’s all vanity and vapours. Mrs. 
Beckett ‘ill tell you that, and there’s been many a wry word betwixt 
us on the head ot. Whate’er I may think,” said old Cooper, signifi- 
cantly, and looking askance, with the sternness of fear in the Squire’s 
face. 

The Squire averted his eyes, and muttered angrily to himself, and 
turned away to knock the ashes out of his pipe on the hob, and then 
turning suddenly round upon Cooper again, he spoke, with a pale face, 
but not quite so angrily as before. 

“‘T know you're no fool, old Cooper, when you like. Suppose there 
was such a thing as a ghost here, don’t you see, it ain’t to them snipe- 
headed women it id go to tell its story. What ails you, man, that 
ye should think aught about it, but just what I think? You had a 
good headpiece 0’ yer own once, Cooper, don’t be you clappin’ a goose- 
cap over it, as my poor father used to say ; d— it, old boy, you mustn't 
let ’em be fools, settin’ one another wild wi’ their blether, and makin’ 
the folk talk what they shouldn’t, about Gylingden and the family. 
I don’t think ye'd like that, old Cooper, I’m sure ye wouldn’t. The 
women has gone out o’ the kitchen, make up a bit o’ fire, and get your 
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pipe. Ill go to you, when I finish this one, and we'll smoke a bit 
together, and a glass o’ brandy and water.” 

Down went the old butler, not altogether unused to such con- 
descensions in that disorderly, and lonely household; and let not 
those who can choose their company, be too hard on the Squire who 
couldn’t. 

When he had got things tidy, as he said, he sat down in that big 
old kitchen, with his feet on the fender, the kitchen candle burning 
in a great brass candlestick, which stood on the deal table at his 
elbow, with the brandy bottle and tumblers beside it, and Cooper’s 
pipe also in readiness. And these preparations completed, the old 
butler, who had remembered other generations and better times, fell 
into rumination, and so, gradually, into a deep sleep. 

Old Cooper was half awakened by some one laughing low, near his 
head. He was dreaming of old times in the Hall, and fancied one of 
“the young gentlemen” going to play him a trick, and he mumbled 
something in his sleep, from which he was awakened by a stern deep 
voice, saying, “ You wern't at the funeral; I might take your life, 
T'll take your ear.” At the same moment, the side of his head received 
a violent push, and he started to his feet. The fire had gone down, 
and he was chilled. The candle was expiring in the socket, and threw 
on the white wall long shadows, that danced up and down from the 
ceiling to the ground, and their black outlines he fancied resembled 
the two men in cloaks, whom he remembered with a profound 
horror. 

He took the candle, with all the haste he could, getting along the 
passage, on whose walls the same dance of black shadows was con- 
tinued, very anxious to reach his room before the light should go out. 
He was startled half out of his wits by the sudden clang of his master’s 
bell, close over his head, ringing furiously. 

“Ha, ha! There it goes—yes, sure enough,” said Cooper, re- 
assuring himself with the sound of his own voice, as he hastened on, 
hearing more and more distant every moment the same furious ring- 
ing. “He's fell asleep, like me; that’s it, and his lights is out, I lay 
you fifty ——” 

When he turned the handle of the door of the oak parlour, the 
Squire wildly called, “ Who's there ?” in the tone of a man who expects 
a robber. 

“Tt’s me, old Cooper, all right, Master Charlie, you didn’t come to 
the kitchen after all, sir.” 

“Tm very bad, Cooper; I don’t know how I’ve been. Did you 
meet anything ?” asked the Squire. 

“No,” said Cooper. 

They stared on one another. 

“Come here—stay here! Don’t you leave me! Look round the 
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room, and say is all right; and gie us your hand, old Cooper, for I 
must hold it.” The Squire’s was damp and cold, and trembled very 
much. It was not very far from day-break now.” 

After a time he spoke again: “I ’a done many a thing I shouldn't. 
T’m not fit to go, and wi’ God’s blessin’ I'll look to it—why shouldn’t 
I? I'm as lame as old Billy—I'll never be able to do any good no 
more, and I'll give over drinking, and marry, as I ought to ’a done 
long ago—none o’ yer fine ladies, but a good homely wench ; there’s 
Farmer Crump’s youngest daughter, a good lass, and discreet. What 
for shouldn’t I take her? She'd take care o’ me, and wouldn’t bring 
a head full o’ romances here, and mantua-makers’ trumpery, and I'll 
talk wi’ the parson, and I'll do what’s fair wi’ everyone; and mind, I 
said I’m sorry for many a thing I ’a done.” 

A wild cold dawn had by this time broken. The Squire, Cooper 
said, looked “awful bad,” as he got his hat and stick, and sallied out . 
for a walk, instead of going to his bed, as Cooper besought him, look- 
ing so wild and distracted, that it was plain his object was simply to 
escape from the house. It was twelve o'clock when the Squire walked 
into the kitchen, where he was sure of finding some of the servants, 
looking as if ten years had passed over him since yesterday. He 
pulled a stool by the fire, without speaking a word, and sat down. 
Cooper had sent to Applebury for the doctor, who had just arrived, but 
the Squire would not go to him. “If he wants to see me, he may 
come here,” he muttered as often as Cooper urged him. So the 
doctor did come, charily enough, and found the Squire very much 
worse than he had expected. 

The Squire resisted the order to get to his bed. But the doctor 
insisted under a threat of death, at which his patient quailed. 

“Well, I'll do what you say—only this—you must let old Cooper 
and Dick Keeper stay wi’ me. I mustn't be left alone, and they must 
keep awake o’ nights; and stay a while, do you. When I get round 
a bit, I'll go and live in a town. It’s dull livin’ here, now that I can’t 
do nou't, as I used, and I'll live a better life, mind ye; ye heard me 
say that, and I don’t care who laughs, and I'll talk wi the parson. I 
like ’em to laugh, hang ’em, it’s a sign I’m doin’ right, at last.” 

The doctor sent a couple of nurses from the County Hospital, not 
choosing to trust his patient to the management he had selected, and 
he went down himself to Gylingden to meet them in the evening. Old 
Cooper was ordered to occupy the dressing-room, and sit up at night, 
which satisfied the Squire, who was in a strangely excited state, very 
low, and threatened, the doctor said, with fever. 

The clergyman came, an old, gentle, “book-learned” man, and 
talked and prayed with him late that evening. After he had gone the 
Squire called the nurses to his bed-side, and said : 

“There’s a fellow sometimes comes: you'll never mind him. He 
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looks in at the door and beckons,—a thin, hump-backed chap in 


* mourning, wi’ black gloves on; yell know him by his lean face, as 


brown as the wainscot: don’t ye mind his smilin’. You don’t go out 
to him, nor ask him in; he won't say nout; and if he grows anger’d 
and looks awry at ye, don’t ye be afeared, for he can’t hurt ye, and 
he'll grow tired waitin’,and go away; and for God’s sake mind ye 
don’t ask him in, nor go out after him!” 

The nurses put their heads together when this was over, and held 
afterwards a whispering conference with old Cooper. “Law bless 
ye !—no, there’s no madman in the house,” he protested; “not a soul 
but what ye saw,—its just a trifle o’ the fever in his head—no more.” 

The Squire grew worse as the night wore on. He was heavy and 
delirious, talking of all sorts of things—of wine, and dogs, and lawyers ; 
and then he began to talk, as it were, to his brother Scroope. As he 
did so, Mrs. Oliver, the nurse, who was sitting up alone with him, 
heard, as she thought, a hand softly laid on the door-handle outside, 
and a stealthy attempt to turn it. “Lord bless us! who's there ?” 
she cried, and her heart jumped into her mouth, as she thought of the 
hump-backed man in black, who was to put in his head smiling and 
beckoning.—“ Mr. Cooper! sir! are you there?” she cried. “Come 
here, Mr. Cooper, please—do, sir, quick !” 

Old Cooper, called up from his doze by the fire, stumbled in from 
the dressing-room, and Mrs. Oliver seized him tightly as he emerged. 

“The man with the hump has been atryin’ the door, Mr. Cooper, as 
sure as Iam here.” The Squire was moaning and mumbling in his 
fever, understanding nothing, as she spoke——‘ No, no! Mrs. Oliver, 
ma’am, it’s impossible, for there’s no sich man in the house: what 
is Master Charlie sayin’ ?” 

“He’s saying Scroope every minute, whatever he means by that, 
and—and—hisht !—listen !—there’s the handle again,” and, with a 
loud scream, she added—* Look at his head and neck in at the door!” 
and in her tremour she strained old Cooper in an agonizing embrace. 

The candle was flaring, and there was a wavering shadow at the 
door that looked like the head of a man with a long neck, and a 
longish sharp nose, peeping in and drawing back. 

“Don’t be a d— fool, ma’am!” cried Cooper, very white, and 
shaking her with all his might. “It’s only the candle, I tell you— 
nothing in life but that. Don’t you see?” and he raised the light ; 
“ and I’m sure there was no one at the door, and I'll try, if you let me go.” 

The other nurse was asleep on a sofa, and Mrs. Oliver called her up 
in a panic, for company, as old Cooper opened the door. There was 
no one near it, but at the angle of the gallery was a shadow resembling 
that which he had seen in the room. He raised the candle a little, 
and it seemed to beckon with a long hand as the head drew back. 
“Shadow from the candle!” exclaimed Cooper, aloud, resolved not to 
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yield to Mrs. Oliver’s panic; and, candle in hand, he walked to the 
corner. There was nothing. He could not forbear peeping down the 
long gallery from this point, and as he moved the light, he saw 
precisely the same sort of shadow, a little further down, and as he 
advanced the same withdrawal, and beckon. ‘ Gammon!” said he; 
“it is nout but the candle.” And on he went, growing half angry and 
half frightened at the persistency with which this ugly shadow— 
a literal shadow he was sure it was—presented itself. As he drew 
near the point where it now appeared, it seemed to collect itself, and 
nearly dissolve in the central panel of an old carved cabinet which he 
was now approaching. 

In the centre panel of this is a sort of boss carved into a wolf’s head. 
The light fell oddly upon this, and the fugitive shadow seemed to be 
breaking up, and re-arranging itself as oddly. The eye-ball gleamed 
with a point of reflected light, which glittered also upon the grinning 
mouth, and he saw the long, sharp nose of Scroope Marston, and his 
fierce eye looking at him, he thought, with a steadfast meaning. 

Old Cooper stood gazing upon this sight, unable to move, till he 
saw the face and the figure that belonged to it begin gradually 
to emerge from the wood. At the same time he heard voices approach- 
ing rapidly up a side gallery, and Cooper, with a loud “ Lord a-mercy 
on us!” turned and ran back again, pursued by a sound that seemed to 
shake the old house like a mighty gust of wind. 

Into his master’s room burst old Cooper, half wild with fear, and 
clapped the door and turned the key in a twinkling, looking as if he 
had been pursued by murderers. 

“Did you hear it?” whispered Cooper, now standing near the 
dressing-room door. They all listened, but not a sound from without 
disturbed the utter stillness of night. ‘‘ God bless us! I doubt it’s my 
old head that’s gone crazy !” exclaimed Cooper. 

He would tell them nothing but that he was himself “an old fool,” 
to be frightened by their talk, and that “the rattle of a window, or the 
dropping o’ a pin” was enough to scare him now; and so he helped 
himself through that night with brandy, and sat up talking by his 
master’s fire. 

The Squire recovered slowly from his brain fever, but not perfectly. 
A very little thing, the doctor said, would suffice to upset him. He 
was not yet sufficiently strong to remove for change of scene and air, 
which were necessary for his complete restoration. 

Cooper slept in the dressing-room, and was now his only nightly 
attendant. The ways of the invalid were odd: he liked, half sitting 
up in his bed, to smoke his churchwarden o’ nights, and made old 
Cooper smoke, for company, at the fire-side. As the Squire and his 
humble friend indulged in it, smoking is a taciturn pleasure, and it was 
not until the Master of Gylingden had finished his third pipe that 
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he essayed conversation, and when he did, the subject was not such as 
Cooper would have chosen. 

“T say, old Cooper, look in my face, and don’t be afeared to speak 
out,” said the Squire, looking at him with a steady, cunning smile ; 
“you know all this time, as well as I do, who’s in the house. You 
needn't deny—hey ?—Scroope and my father ?” 

“Don’t you be talking like that, Charlie,” said old Cooper, rather 
sternly and frightened, after a long silence; still looking in his face, 
which did not change. 

“ What's the good o’ shammin,’ Cooper ? Scroope’s took the hearin’ 
o yer right ear—you know he did. He's looking angry. He’s nigh 
took my life wi’ this fever. But he’s not done wi’ me yet, and he 
looks awful wicked.. Ye saw him—ye know ye did.” 

Cooper was awfully frightened, and the odd smile on the Squire’s 
lips frightened him still more. He dropped his pipe, and stood gazing 
in silence at his master, and feeling as if he were in a dream. 

“Tf ye think so, ye should not be smiling like that,” said Cooper, 
ermnly. 

“Tm tired, Cooper, and it’s as well to smile as t’other thing; so I'll 
even smile while I can. You know what they mean to do wi’ me. 
That's all I wanted to say. Now, lad, go on wi’ yer pipe—I’m goin’ 
asleep.” 

So the Squire turned over in his bed, and lay down serenely, with 
his head on the pillow. Old Cooper looked at him, and glanced at 
the door, and then half-filled his tumbler with brandy, and drank it 
off, and felt better, and got to his bed in the dressing-room. 

In the dead of night he was suddenly awakened by the Squire, who 
was standing, in his dressing-gown and slippers, by his bed. 

“Tve brought you a bit o’ a present. I got the rents o’ Hazelden 
yesterday, and yell keep that for yourself—it’s a fifty—and give 
t other to Nelly Carwell, to-morrow; I'll sleep the sounder; and I 
saw Scroope since ; he’s not such a bad ’un after all, old fellow! He’s 
got a crape over his face—for I told him I couldn’t bear it; and I'd 
do many a thing for him now. I never could stand shilly-shally. 
Good-night, old Cooper !” 

And the Squire laid his trembling hand kindly on the old man’s 
shoulder, and returned to his own room. “I don’t half like how he 
is. Doctor don’t come half often enough. I don’t like that queer 
smile o his, and his hand was as cold as death. I hope in God his 
brain’s not a-turnin’!” 

With these reflections, he turned to the pleasanter subject of his 
present, and at last fell asleep. 

In the morning, when he went into the Squire’s room, the Squire 
had left his bed. “Never mind; he'll come back, like a bad shillin’,” 
thought old Cooper, preparing the room as usual. But he did not 
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home, in trepidation, to her father’s, at the gate-house, under the 
escort of her little brother, every night. Old Mrs. Beckett, who was 
high and mighty with the make-shift servants of fallen Gylingden, 
let herself down all at once, and made Mrs. Kymes and the kitchen- 
maid move their beds into her large and faded room, and there, very 
frankly, shared her nightly terrors with them. 

Old Cooper was testy and captious about these stories. He was 
already uncomfortable enough by reason of the entrance of the two 
muffled figures into the house, about which there could be no mis- 
take. His own eyes had seen them. He refused to credit the stories 
of the women, and affected to think that the two mourners might 
have left the house and driven away, on finding no one to receive 
them. 

Old Cooper was summoned at night to the oak parlour, where the 
Squire was smoking. 

“T say, Cooper,” said the Squire, looking pale and angry, “ what 
for ha’ you been frightenin’ they crazy women wi’ your plaguy stories ? 
d— me, if you see ghosts here it’s no place for you, and it’s time you 
should pack. I won’t be left without servants. Here has been old 
Beckett, wi’ the cook and the kitchenmaid, as white as pipe-clay, all in 
a row, to tell me I must have a parson to sleep among them, and 
preach down the devil! Upon my soul, you're a wise old body, filling 
their heads wi’ maggots! and Meg goes down to the lodge every 
night, afeard to lie in the house—all your doing, wi’ your old wives’ 
stories,—ye withered old Tom o’ Bedlam !” 

“Tm not to blame, Master Charles. *Tisn’t along o’ no stories 0’ 
mine, for I’m never done tellin’ ’em it’s all vanity and vapours. Mrs. 
Beckett ‘ill tell you that, and there’s been many a wry word betwixt 
us on the head o't. Whate’er I may think,” said old Cooper, signifi- 
cantly, and looking askance, with the sternness of fear in the Squire’s 
face. 

The Squire averted his eyes, and muttered angrily to himself, and 
turned away to knock the ashes out of his pipe on the hob, and then 
turning suddenly round upon Cooper again, he spoke, with a pale face, 
but not quite so angrily as before. 

“‘T know you're no fool, old Cooper, when you like. Suppose there 
was such a thing as a ghost here, don’t you see, it ain’t to them snipe- 
headed women it ‘id go to tell its story. What ails you, man, that 
ye should think aught about it, but just what J think? You hada 
good headpiece o’ yer own once, Cooper, don’t be you clappin’ a goose- 
cap over it, as my poor father used to say ; d— it, old boy, you mustn’t 
let *em be fools, settin’ one another wild wi’ their blether, and makin’ 
the folk talk what they shouldn’t, about Gylingden and the family. 
I don’t think ye’d like that, old Cooper, I’m sure ye wouldn’t. The 
women has gone out o’ the kitchen, make up a bit o’ fire, and get your 
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pipe. Ill go to you, when I finish this one, and we'll smoke a bit 
together, and a glass o’ brandy and water.” 

Down went the old butler, not altogether unused to such con- 
descensions in that disorderly, and lonely household; and let not 
those who can choose their company, be too hard on the Squire who 
couldn't. 

When he had got things tidy, as he said, he sat down in that big 
old kitchen, with his feet on the fender, the kitchen candle burning 
in a great brass candlestick, which stood on the deal table at his 
elbow, with the brandy bottle and tumblers beside it, and Cooper's 
pipe also’ in readiness. And these preparations completed, the old 
butler, who had remembered other generations and better times, fell 
into rumination, and so, gradually, into a deep sleep. 

Old Cooper was half awakened by some one laughing low, near his 
head. He was dreaming of old times in the Hall, and fancied one of - 
“the young gentlemen” going to play him a trick, and he mumbled 
something in his sleep, from which he was awakened by a stern deep 
voice, saying, “ You wern’t at the funeral; I might take your life, 
I'll take your ear.” At the same moment, the side of his head received 
@ violent push, and he started to his feet. The fire had gone down, 
and he was chilled. The candle was expiring in the socket, and threw 
on the white wall long shadows, that danced up and down from the 
ceiling to the ground, and their black outlines he fancied resembled 
the two men in cloaks, whom he remembered with a profound 
horror. 

He took the candle, with all the haste he could, getting along the 
passage, on whose walls the same dance of black shadows was con- 
tinued, very anxious to reach his room before the light should go out. 
He was startled half out of his wits by the sudden clang of his master’s 
bell, close over his head, ringing furiously. 

“Ha, ha! There it goes—yes, sure enough,” said Cooper, re- 
assuring himself with the sound of his own voice, as he hastened on, 
hearing more and more distant every moment the same furious ring- 
ing. ‘ He’s fell asleep, like me; that’s it, and his lights is out, I lay 
you fifty——” 

When he turned the handle of the door of the oak parlour, the 
Squire wildly ealled, “ Who's there ?” in the tone of a man who expects 
a robber. 

“Tt’s me, old Cooper,.all right, Master Charlie, you didn’t come to 
the kitchen after all, sir.” 

“Tm very bad, Cooper; I don’t know how I’ve been. Did you 
meet anything ?” asked the Squire. 

“No,” said Cooper. 

They stared on one another. 

“Come here—stay here! Don’t you leave me! Look round the 
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room, and say is all right; and gie us your hand, old Cooper, for I 
must hold it.” The Squire's was damp and cold, and trembled very 
much. It was not very far from day-break now.” 

After a time he spoke again: “I ’a done many a thing I shouldn't. 
I’m not fit to go, and wi God’s blessin’ I'll look to it—why shouldn’t 
I? Im as lame as old Billy—I'll never be able to do any good no 
more, and J’ll give over drinking, and marry, as I ought to ’a done 
long ago—none o’ yer fine ladies, but a good homely wench ; there’s 
Farmer Crump’s youngest daughter, a good lass, and discreet. What 
for shouldn’t I take her? She'd take care o’ me, and wouldn’t bring 
a head full o’ romances here, and mantua-makers’ trumpery, and I'll 
talk wi’ the parson, and I'll do what’s fair wi’ everyone; and mind, I 
said I’m sorry for many a thing I ’a done.” 

A wild cold dawn had by this time broken. The Squire, Cooper 
said, looked “awful bad,” as he got his hat and stick, and sallied out . 
for a walk, instead of going to his bed, as Cooper’ besought him, look- 
ing so wild and distracted, that it was plain his object was:simply to 
escape from the house. It was twelve o'clock when the Squire walked 
into the kitchen, where he was sure of finding some of the servants, 
looking as if ten years had passed over him since yesterday. He 
pulled a stool by the fire, without speaking a word, and sat down. 
Cooper had sent to Applebury for the doctor, who had just arrived, but 
the Squire would not go to him. “If. he wants to see me, he may 
come here,” he muttered as often as Cooper urged him. So the 
doctor did come, charily enough, and found the Squire very much 
worse than he had expected. 

The Squire resisted the order to get to his bed. But the doctor 
insisted under a threat of death, at which his patient quailed. 

“Well, P'll do what you say—only this—you must let old Cooper 
and Dick Keeper stay wi’ me. I mustn’t be left alone, and they must 
keep awake o’ nights; and stay a while, do you. When I get round 
a bit, Pll go and live in a town. It’s dull livin’ here, now that I can’t 
do nou't, as I used, and I'll live a better life, mind ye; ye heard me 
say that, and I don’t care who laughs, and I'll talk wi’ the parson. I 
like ’em to laugh, hang ’em, it’s a sign I’m doin’ right, at last.” 

The doctor sent a couple of nurses from the County Hospital, not 
choosing: to trust his patient to the management he had selected, and 
he went down himself to Gylingden to meet them in the evening. Old 
Cooper was ordered to occupy the dressing-room, and sit up at night, 
which satisfied the Squire, who was in a strangely excited state, very 
low, and threatened, the doctor said, with fever. 

The clergyman came, an old, gentle, “book-learned” man, and 
talked and prayed with him late that evening. After he had gone the 
Squire called the nurses to his bed-side, and said : 

“There’s a fellow sometimes comes: yowll never mind him. He 
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looks in at the door and beckons—a thin, hump-backed chap in 
* mourning, wi’ black gloves on; yell know him by his lean face, as 
brown as the wainscot: don’t ye mind his smilin’. You don’t go out 
to him, nor ask him in; he won't say nout; and if he grows anger’d 
and looks awry at ye, don’t ye be afeared, for he can’t hurt ye, and 
he'll grow tired waitin’, and go away; and for God’s sake mind ye 
don’t ask him in, nor go out after him !” 

The nurses put their heads together when this was over, and. held 
afterwards a whispering conference with old Cooper. “Law bless 
ye !—no, there’s no madman in the house,” he protested ; “not a soul 
but what ye saw,—its just a trifle o’ the fever in his head—no more.” 

The Squire grew worse as the night wore on. He was heavy and 
delirious, talking of all sorts of things—of wine, and dogs, and lawyers ; 
and then he began to talk, as it were, to his brother Scroope. As he 
did so, Mrs. Oliver, the nurse, who was sitting up alone with him, 
heard, as she thought, a hand softly laid on the door-handle outside, 
and a stealthy attempt to turn it. “ Lord bless us! who's there ?” 
she cried, and her heart jumped into her mouth, as she thought of the 
hump-backed man in black, who was to put in his head smiling and 
beckoning.—* Mr. Cooper! sir! are you there?” she cried. “Come 
here, Mr. Cooper, please—do, sir, quick !” 

Old Cooper, called up from his doze by the fire, stumbled in from 
the dressing-room, and Mrs. Oliver seized him tightly as he emerged. 

“'The man with the hump has been atryin’ the door, Mr. Cooper, as 
sure as Tam here.” The Squire was moaning and mumbling in his 
fever, understanding nothing, as she spoke-—‘ No, no! Mrs. Oliver, 
ma’am, it’s impossible, for there’s no sich man in the house: what 
is Master Charlie sayin’ ?” 

“ He’s saying Seroope every minute, whatever he means by that, 
and—and—hisht !—listen !—there’s the handle again,” and, with a 
loud scream, she added—* Look at his head and neck in at the door!” 
and in her tremour she strained old Cooper in an agonizing embrace. 

The candle was flaring, and there was a wavering shadow at the 
door that looked like the head of a man with a long neck, and a 
longish sharp nose, peeping in and drawing back. 

* Don’t be a d— fool, ma'am!” cried Cooper, very white, and 
shaking her with all his might. “It's only the candle, I tell you— 
nothing in life but that. Don’t you see?” and he raised the light ; 
“and I’m sure there was no one at the door, and I'll try, if you let me go.” 

The other nurse was asleep on a sofa, and Mrs. Oliver called her up 
in a panic, for company, as old Cooper opened the door. There was 
no one near it, but at the angle of the gallery was a shadow resembling 
that which he had seen in the room. He raised the candle a little, 
and it seemed to beckon with a long hand as the head drew back. 
“Shadow from the candle!” exclaimed Cooper, aloud, resolved not to 
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yield to Mrs. Oliver’s panic; and, candle in hand, he walked to the 
corner. There was nothing. He could not forbear peeping down the 
long gallery from this point, and as he moved the light, he saw 
precisely the same sort of shadow, a little further down, and as he 
advanced the same withdrawal, and beckon. “Gammon!” said he; 
“it is nout but the candle.” And on he went, growing half angry and 
half frightened at the persistency with which this ugly shadow— 
a literal shadow he was sure it was—presented itself. As he drew 
near the point where it now appeared, it seemed to collect itself, and 
nearly dissolve in the central panel of an old carved cabinet which he 
was now approaching. 

Tn the centre panel of this is a sort of boss carved into a wolf’s head. 
The light fell oddly upon this, and the fugitive shadow seemed to be 
breaking up, and re-arranging itself as oddly. The eye-ball gleamed 
with a point of reflected light, which glittered also upon the grinning 
mouth, and he saw the long, sharp nose of Scroope Marston, and his 
fierce eye looking at him, he thought, with a steadfast meaning. 

Old Cooper stood gazing upon this sight, unable to move, till he 
saw the face and the figure that belonged to it begin gradually 
to emerge from the wood. At the same time he heard voices approach- 
ing rapidly up a side gallery, and Cooper, with a loud “ Lord a-mercy 
on us!” turned and ran back again, pursued by a sound that seemed to 
shake the old house like a mighty gust of wind. 

Into his master’s room burst old Cooper, half wild with fear, and 
clapped the door and turned the key in a twinkling, looking as if he 
had been pursued by murderers. 

“Did you hear it?” whispered Cooper, now standing near the 
dressing-room door. They all listened, but not a sound from without 
disturbed the utter stillness of night. ‘‘ God bless us! I doubt it’s my 
old head that’s gone crazy !” exclaimed Cooper. 

He would tell them nothing but that he was himself “an old fool,” 
to be frightened by their talk, and that “the rattle of a window, or the 
dropping o’ a pin” was enough to scare him now; and so he helped 
himself through that night with brandy, and sat up talking by his 
master’s fire. 

The Squire recovered slowly from his brain fever, but not perfectly. 
A very little thing, the doctor said, would suffice to upset him. He 
was not yet sufficiently strong to remove for change of scene and air, 
which were necessary for his complete restoration. 

Cooper slept in the dressing-room, and was now his only nightly 
attendant. The ways of the invalid were odd: he liked, half sitting 
up in his bed, to smoke his churchwarden o’ nights, and made old 
Cooper smoke, for company, at the fire-side. As the Squire and his 
humble friend indulged in it, smoking is a taciturn pleasure, and it was 
not until the Master of Gylingden had finished his third pipe that 
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he essayed conversation, and when he did, the subject was not such as 
Cooper would have chosen. 

“T say, old Cooper, look in my face, and don’t be afeared to speak 
out,” said the Squire, looking at him with a steady, cunning smile ; 
“you know all this time, as well as I do, who’s in the house. You 
needn't deny—hey ?—Scroope and my father ?” 

“Don’t you be talking like that, Charlie,” said old Cooper, rather 
sternly and frightened, after a long silence; still looking in his face, 
which did not change. 

“What's the good o’ shammin,’ Cooper ? Scroope’s took the hearin’ 
o yer right ear—you know he did. He’s looking angry. He's nigh 
took my life wi’ this fever. But he’s not done wi’ me yet, and he 
looks awful wicked. Ye saw him—ye know ye did.” 

Cooper was awfully frightened, and the odd smile on the Squire's 
lips frightened him still more. He dropped his pipe, and stood gazing 
in silence at his master, and feeling as if he were in a dream. 

“Tf ye think so, ye should not be smiling like that,” said Cooper, 
grimly. 

“T’m tired, Cooper, and it’s as well to smile as t’other thing; so I'll 
even smile while I can. You know what they mean to do wi’ me. 
That's all I wanted to say. Now, lad, go on wi’ yer pipe—I’m goin’ 
asleep.” 

So the Squire turned over in his bed, and lay down serenely, with 
his head on the pillow. Old Cooper looked at him, and glanced at 
the door, and then half-filled his tumbler with brandy, and drank it 
off, and felt better, and got to his bed in the dressing-room. 

In the dead of night he was suddenly awakened by the Squire, who 
was standing, in his dressing-gown and slippers, by his bed. 

“Tve brought you a bit o’ a present. I got the rents o’ Hazelden 
yesterday, and ye'll keep that for yourself—it’s a fifty—and give 
t’ other to Nelly Carwell, to-morrow; Ill sleep the sounder; and I 
saw Scroope since; he’s not such a bad ’un after all, old fellow! He's 
got a crape over his face—for I told him I couldn’t bear it; and Td 
do many a thing for him now. I never could stand shilly-shally. 
Good-night, old Cooper !” 

And the Squire laid his trembling hand kindly on the old man’s 
shoulder, and returned to his own room. “TI don’t half like how he 
is. Doctor don’t come half often enough. I don’t like that queer 
smile o’ his, and his hand was as cold as death. I hope in God his 
brain’s not a-turnin’ !” 

With these reflections, he turned to the pleasanter subject of his 
present, and at last fell asleep. 

In the morning, when he went into the Squire’s room, the Squire 
had left his bed. “ Never mind ; he’ll come back, like a bad shillin’,” 
thought old Cooper, preparing the room as usual. But he did not 
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return. Then began an uneasiness, succeeded by a panic, when it 
began to be plain that the Squire was not in the house. What had 
become of him? None of his clothes, but his dressing-gown and 
slippers, were missing. Had he left the house, in his present sickly 
state, in that garb? and, if so, could he be in his right senses ;’ and 
was there a chance of his surviving a cold, damp night, so passed, in 
the open air? 

Tom Edwards was up to the house, and told them, that, walking a 
mile or so that morning, at four o’clock—there being no moon—along 
with Farmer Nokes, who was driving his cart to markét,in the dark, 
three men walked, in front of the horse, not twenty yards before them, 
all the way from near Gylingden Lodge to the burial-ground, the gate 
of which was opened for them from within, and the three men entered, 
and the gate was shut. Tom Edwards thought they were gone in to 
make preparation for a funeral of some member of the Marston family. 
But the occurrence ‘seemed to Cooper, who knew there was no such 
thing, horribly ominous. : 

He now commenced a careful search, and at last bethought him of 
the lonely upper story, and King Herod’s chamber. He saw nothing 
changed there, but the closet door was shut, and, dark as was the 
morning, something, like a large white knot sticking out over the 
door, caught his eye. 

The door resisted his efforts to open it for a time; some great 
weight forced it down against the floor; at length, however, it did 
yield a little, and a heavy crash, shaking the whole floor, and sending 
an echo flyig through all the silent corridors, with a sound like 
receding laughter, half stunned him. 

When he pushed open the door, his master was lying dead upon the 
floor. His cravat was drawn halter-wise tight round his throat, and 
had done its work well. The body was cold, and had been long dead. 

Tn due course the coroner held his inquest, and the jury pronounced, 
“that the deceased, Charles Marston, had died by his own hand, in a 
state of temporary insanity.” But old Cooper had his own opinion 
about the Squire's death, though his lips were sealed, and he never 
spoke about it. He went and lived for the residue of his days in 
York, where there are still people who remember him, a taciturn and 
surly old man, who attended church regularly, and also drank a little, 
and was known to have saved some money. 
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"Che Little Gordon.” 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


Cuapter II. 


Bur Colonel Frankland was not very judicious in pressing the fore- 
going advice upon Miss Gordon before he had ascertained what his 
sister’s feelings were upon the subject, or what part she had really 
taken in the affair. The existent state of things really annoyed him, 
and he was anxious, at any cost, to see peace restored between the 
two women; how it was brought about was a very secondary con- 
sideration in his eyes. 

As has been said beforé, he had no individual knowledge of the sex, 
and he judged it in consequence like many another man who makes 
shipwreck of hopes which might have sailed safely into harbour, if he 
had only kept a proper look-out for the rocks he ought to have 
avoided. 

It never occurred to George Frankland to consider woman in the 
light of a reasoning animal; to him she was a creature to be petted 
and caressed, if pretty, and studiously avoided when otherwise ; but, 
in either case, was she to steer safely through life, it could be only by 
the aid of the light shed on her understanding from the superior soul 
of man. 

If she engaged in a foolish quarrel, as now, she must be coaaed to 
make it up again; if she was bent upon any undesirable undertaking, 
she must be coawed to relinquish the design, as it was possible in like 
manner to coax her out of the worst fit of ill-humour by the offering 
of a new bonnet, or to salve over the greatest outrage her feelings had 
received by a promised trip to Paris. Colonel Frankland, in fact, 
thought very much of women in earnest as Punch thinks of them 
in play, and there may be some who rise no higher than the low 
standard he adjudged them. But Nelly Gordon was not one of these. 
Beneath the apparent carelessness of her conduct there lay a vein of 
very deep feeling, just as beneath the apparent impassiveness of 
Caroline Frankland there was, metaphorically speaking, a slumbering 
volcano. But the senses of the lover and brother had not yet been 
quickened to read their characters. , 

To him, they were only two women who had quarrelled about 
nothing at all (women were always “sparring,” for lack of better 
employment), and who would neither of them be the first to give in, 
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and one of them must do so, and he thought his fiancée the most 
amenable for the purpose. As he walked home, after his last inter- 
view with her, he congratulated himself on the attempt he had made 
having been as successful as he had anticipated. He had full faith 
that Miss Gordon would act up to her whispered promise to “ try and 
forgive ” the fancied affront she had received, and little doubt that, in 
a few days, all would be as it had been before between them. The 
intended sisters-in-law would meet to reproach one another, have a 
good ery, a score of kisses, and be all the better friends, from the very 
reaction of their feelings. 

To Miss Frankland, however, he did not renew the subject; he was 
a little afraid, perhaps, of provoking the proverbial obstinacy of her 
disposition, if he appeared beforehand in the character of Nelly 
Gordon’s ambassador ; added to which, notwithstanding the excuses 
he had tried to find for her, he was thoroughly annoyed with his 
sister for having been in any way the cause of raising such a storm. 

His mother appeared blissfully ignorant of the whole occurrence, 
which was evidenced by several inquiries which she made after the 
absent young lady, and Colonel Frankland did not care to enlighten her ; 


“as matters stood now, he thought she would never need to hear of the 


quarrel, and, consequently, at the dinner-table that evening, he was 
unusually talkative and cheerful. The next morning, when he made 
his appearance at the house of his betrothed, she came up to him 
slowly and gravely, and, with a wistful look of doubt upon her pretty 
features, put a little note into his hands. 

“T have been thinking a great deal about what you said to me 
yesterday, George; and so I have written this— for your sake, 
mind—and if you would like to do so, you can take it to Caroline 
yourself.” 

He glanced over the few words which the paper contained, and 
then, with a look of warm admiration, turned to the girl beside him. 
For the first time in his life it seemed to flash across George Frank- 
land’s mind that woman might be something more than a creature 
made to minister to the pleasure of man. 

“Thank you, Nelly,” he said, taking her hand, and no longer 
speaking as if he addressed a spoilt plaything. “This is very noble 
of you. Thank you a thousand times! you have made me very 
happy.” 

He raised her hand as he spoke, and kissed it with a feeling which 
had something of reverence mingled with its love; and “the little 
Gordon” flushed with pleasure and almost felt repaid for the sacrifice. 

For it was a great sacrifice that she had made—the immolation of 
her pride on the altar of her love; harder to perform than the giving 
up of any cherished scheme of pleasure or aggrandisement or fame ; 
all the harder, too, because she made so light of it. The note which 
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she had written was very short, but in its few lines it comprised all 
that I have said: 


“ My pEar CARoLine, 

“Whether you or I have been mistaken, I feel that in the 
position we stand to one another it is very wrong that we should 
quarrel. I am ready and anxious to forgive and forget, if you will do 
the same. Please let me know when I can go and see you, and 
believe me to remain, 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“ Netty Gorpon.” 


“Tt is all that you would wish’ me to write?” she said presently, 
when his thanks were ended. 

“ Everything, dearest,” he replied; “it is just what it should be. 
Let me go and take it to Caroline at once, and you'll come over and 
dine with us to-night, won’t you ?” 

She smiled at the prospect, as he did, and then Colonel Frankland 
hurried back to his mother’s house, and Nelly Gordon sought her 
aunt and communicated the foregoing proceeding to her. Mrs. De Lane 
was so very busy over her altar-cloth that she hadn’t much time to 
devote to such a trumpery thing as her niece’s happiness. 

“ Of course, my dear,” she said, in an absent kind of manner, when 
she had heard the whole account. “It’s just what I knew you would 
do when you came to think of it. These quarrels are very foolish 
things. I can’t think myself how people find the time for such 
nonsense. It’s all very well for a poor crooked creature like Caroline 
Frankland, perhaps, but for a fine girl like yourself, and with such an 
eligible engagement too—I did wonder at you! Just look at this 
shade of gold, Nelly. You've better eyes than mine, my dear; it 
strikes me it is darker than the rest, or is it only the dulness of the 
day that makes it appear so ?” 

And so poor Nelly was fain to be content with such sympathy as 
her case could command ; and employ the remainder of the time she 
spent with her aunt in discussing the relative merits of silk and wool 
and gold twist. 

In the meanwhile George Frankland gained his mother’s house and 
his sister’s presence. She was alone, and as he entered the room the 
glow in her brother’s countenance made her stare. 

“There, Caroline!” he said, placing the note on the table before 
her; “there’s something you ought to be glad to receive.” 

Miss Frankland took up the three-cornered little missive, and 
saluted the handwriting with a hard, unrelenting gaze: she then 
opened it carefully, read it through, and re-folded it without the least 
change taking place in her countenance. 
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“Well!” her brother said, impatiently. 

** Tt is a note from Miss Gordon,” she answered coldly. 

“T could have told you that,” he replied, good-humouredly, ‘‘ con- 
sidering I was the bearer of it; write your answer, and I'll take it 
also. Iam going back again directly to walk with Nelly.” 

“T will not trouble you,” said Miss Frankland ; “if it requires an 
answer, I can send it.” 

“Tf it requires—of couise it does! You don’t mean to tell me, 
Caroline, that you’d ever dream of not answering that note?” he 
rejoined, hastily. 

The dark lines round his sister’s eyes grew darker as he spoke, and 
there was a leaden look about her uncompromising mouth; but she 
answered, much in her usual tone of voice : 

“T did not say so, George. My answer can go by post. I will not 
detain you from Miss Gordon.” ; 

“All right,” he replied; but the happy look with which he had 
entered the room had faded from his face; “but make haste about it, 
that’s all.” 

He left the house again to walk with his fiancée, never doubting 
that, notwithstanding his sister's exhibition of indifference, she would 
make the amende honorable before the day had closed. She was 
vexed, doubtless, at Nelly Gordon’s having taken the initiative; after 
which, her own generosity, however unlimited, could appear but as a 
secondary virtue; but she had been reared as a gentlewoman, and 
therefore she would never think of not meeting her adversary in a 
graceful manner half-way. But the answer to Miss Gordon’s note did 
not reach her that day. She had her walk with her lover, and it was 
a very happy one for both of them; but she did not dine at his 
mother’s table that evening, as they had both anticipated. 

By the earliest post the next morning, however, an envelope, 
directed in Caroline Frankland’s handwriting, was put into her hand, 
and she tore it open, with a feeling of relief that it had really come, 
which very certainly revealed to her (what she had scarcely liked to 
whisper to herself before) that she had entertained a doubt from the 
commencement how her magnanimous offer of peace might be received. 
She opened the envelope with a sigh of relief which, was premature, 
for it contained but one sheet of paper, and that proved to be only her 
own three-cornered note, which it had cost her so hard a struggle to 
write, folded into another shape to accommodate its cover. At first 
Miss Gordon could not believe her own senses. She read her own 
words over and over again, as if she might find a new meaning in 
them to what was originally intended, growing rosier and rosier as she 
read ; and then the truth burst on her mind, and she felt the full force 
of the insult which had been tendered her. It had scarcely been 
palpable at first ; she had been too used to associate with women who 
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were ladies by breeding as well as birth; but when she did com- 
prehend it, her indignation knew no bounds. She jumped out of bed, 
where she had been on the receipt of her letter, and rushed full-cry 
into her aunt’s room, rousing that lady from a heavenly dream of 
acolytes, chasubles, and dalmatics, and nearly frightening her out of 
the few wits her ritualistic propensities had been pleased to spare 
her. 

“Aunt Lucy, look at this! This is what I must be forced to 
endure from having taken your advice and his.” 

In justice to Mrs. De Lane, it must be recorded that as soon as she 
comprehended the fact, she was almost as indigggnt as her niece. 
Their own family tree was an irreproachable ong they had always 
lived quiet lives conformable to their station, and e an honourable 
name. Who were these Franklands, the descendants of a city merchant, 
that they should presume to offer them such an affront as to refuse to 
notice Miss Gordon’s letter? ‘Send a note to the Colonel from me 
at once, my dear,” she said, warmly, “and desire his immediate 
presence here. J must demand an explanation of this matter’ at his 
hands.” 

But Nelly Gordon thought otherwise. Proportionate’ to the effort 
she had made for George Frankland’s sake was the supremity of her 
wrath at the fate which had attended her good-nature, and to cause a 
great and immediate stir about the matter was doing it too much 
honour in her eyes. So, notwithstanding her real impatience, she 
prayed her aunt to be quiescent at least for the present. 

“This can scarcely have happened,” she said, speaking calmly, 
although her features were quivering with emotion, “without Colonel 
Frankland knowing something about it. He will be here as usual, 
I suppose, after his breakfast, and then we shall learn the view he ° 
adopts of the case. Upon that will, in a great measure, depend the 
steps I shall take.” 

So they waited, as she proposed, and, according to her supposition, 
George Frankland presented himself in their drawing-room in the 
early part of the morning. He was surprised to see the look of 
suspicion, which he had never seen before, on Nelly’s face; but her 
first words enlightened him as to the cause. 

“T suppose you know that I received this to-day, George?” she 
said, quietly, as she laid the envelope in his sister’s handwriting before 
him. 

“No!” he answered ; “what does she say?” and then, opening the 
letter, sat gazing at the familiar characters with unfeigned amazement. 
“‘ Why is this, Nelly ?” 

“Ah! why, indeed ?” she replied'scornfully. ‘‘ Miss Frankland can 
better explain that to you than myself. J have not been used to 
offering or receivitig stich compliments before.” 
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“Tt must be a mistake !” mused Colonel Frankland ; but he looked 
very uneasy under the certainty ; “it must be a mistake, Nelly. She 
has re-enclosed your note instead of her answer—depend upon it 
she has.” 

“T hope she may have done so,” said “ the little Gordon,” carelessly. 

* You doubt it ?” 
es 
* Then I'll go to Caroline at once, and solve the mystery. You 
are hard upon her, Nelly. She hasan unfortunate temper, but she has 
been brought up to behave like a lady.” 

“That is possible; but ladies do not always do credit to their 
education.” 

“ Well, if she has not, I will at least know the reason why.” And 
so saying, Colonel Frankland left Mrs. De Lane’s house. 

In an hour he returned considerably crestfallen. He had had full 
faith in the words he had spoken to Miss Gordon; but he had dis- 
covered the fallacy of his belief. Miss Frankland had intended to 
return Miss Gordon’s letter to her own keeping. She was dogged and 
sullen at first when questioned for her reason; but eventually had 
broken out in one of the violent bursts of temper with which she 
occasionally indulged her family, and had so roundly and soundly 
abused Miss Gordon and all her ways, that Colonel Frankland had 
been in terror lest the quarrel and its cause should be made patent to 

\ the whole household. He had had a most stormy interview with his 
sister in consequence, which had taken place in the presence of his 
mother ; the old lady being so feeble and easily intimidated that she 
had been able to do nothing but wring her withered hands, and, when 
appealed to for a decision, beg to be left out of the discussion alto- 
‘gether. So George Frankland returned to the side of his betrothed 
considerably the worse for his skirmish with the home troops, and 
miserably undecided what to say to her. 

“ What is the issue of your pilgrimage?” she demanded, in a light 
tone as he re-entered the room. 

Her assumed levity made his task more difficult; but he repeated 
to her, as well as he was able, the upshot of his appeal to his sister. 

“T acknowledge that Caroline is wrong,” he concluded, with “ but 
| I am afraid that you are not altogether free from blame, Nelly. Your 
iz vehemence seems to have made a great impression on her, and, being 
| much older than yourself, it is natural she should look for a little 
| forbearance on your part. Her excuse for not answering your letter 

i} is, that she could not, with sincerity, say she forgave the cause of your 

| disagreement. Being obliged to answer, however, the only mode she 
| 





could think of for letting you know her feelings on the subject was to 


return your own. I don’t think she bears you any ill-will, but she 
| | feels that you are too opposite in character ever to agree long as 
. 
| 
| 
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intimate friends, and therefore she would prefer that you did not meet 
as such ; at all events, just at present. She is rather afraid, I think, 
of another exhibition of your little ladyship’s temper.” 

He tried to pass it off lightly, in-hopes Miss Gordon might be 
induced to do the same. But she only saw in his efforts a wish to side 
with his sister, and yet to avoid a quarrel with herself, and the 
indecision roused her. Her own character was a determined one; and 
she had no sympathy with the man or woman who shilly-shallied, 
either in love or war. Colonel Frankland had fallen many degrees in 
her esteem between the commencement of his last speech and the 
moment when she addressed him again. 

“ And your mother ?” she asked, coldly. 

“ Well, my mother, Nelly, naturally sides with my sister. She is 
very old and feeble; for years she has been dependent, mind and 
body, on Caroline, and her daughter’s views on any subject are safe to 
become her own. She is very timid also, and nervous, and anything 
like a quarrel upsets her directly ; her only wish, poor old lady, is for 
peace, which will be best secured, I suppose, by your stopping quiet 
for the present—else my mother is very fond of you, Nelly. She sees 
with Caroline’s eyes, and hears with Caroline’s ears, but I saw how 
the whole business troubled her. When her daughter has come 
round again, she will be only too delighted to see you back in her 
house, depend upon it.” 

“T am much obliged to her,” said Miss Gordon, “And may I ask 
what you intend to do yourself?” 

“ How, Nelly ?—in what way ?”» 

“As regards our engagement,” she said, quietly. 

“You would surely never allow an absurd quarrel like this to affect 
the happiness of our lives ?” he rejoined, quickly. 

*T don’t call it ‘absurd,’” she answered ; “it may have been so in 
the commencement, but it has become serious. The question now is, 
how you intend to act yourself. It depends upon you alone how it 
affects the position in which we stand to each other. Do you mean 
to continue on the same terms in your mother’s house as you have 
done heretofore ?” 

“What else could I do?” he demanded, with surprise. 

“That is no concern of mine,” she said. “If you continue to live 
at the house whence I have been excluded, to dine and chat and 
drive with your mother and sister, just as if this had never happened, 
it is impossible we can be the same to each other as we have been.” 

This announcement came as a perfect blow on Colonel Frankland. 
He had been so little mixed up with this quarrel between his sister 
and fiancée, that he had scarcely known on which side to unfurl his 
colours ; but he had never dreamt of being called upon so suddenly to 
declare his choice. He was all in all to his widowed mother; much as 
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she indulged and clung to Caroline, she looked up to her son as her 
great support and adviser in all her difficulties ; indeed, he managed 
everything in this life for both of them: and to sever the connection 
between them would be like cutting away the prop and pillars without 
which they must fall. 

“You have taken me terribly by surprise, Nelly,” he said, at last. 
“ How can I leave my mother, who depends upon my aid for every- 
thing ?” 

“Ts your sister likely to bow to me, Gcvrze, if she meets me ?” 

“ Well—no, I don’t think it likely. * shouldn’t bow to her, until 
she had apologised for her conduct, if 1 were you,” he added, hur- 
riedly. 

“That's scarcely to the purpose,” replied Miss Gordon. “I am to 
be liable, then, at any time, to meet your people, with or without 
yourself, and to be cut by them, before my own friends! You 
must think I have a strong liking for humble pie, Colonel Frank- 
land !” 

“ But how can I prevent it ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know that you can prevent it, but you can show your dis- 
approbation of their conduct by refusing to remain in the house where 
I am not received. These are the only terms on which I can consent 
to consider my engagement to you binding. It will be unpleasant 
enough then for me that all Thelmstone should know that I do not 
visit at the residence of my future mother-in-law. But I will endure 
that if you stand by me—not otherwise. You must make your 
choice, George—either them or me. If they are the dearer to you, 
your decision need not cost you much. Now, which of us is it to be ?” 

“T don’t know what to say,” cried Colonel Frankland, “but I can- 
not quarrel with my mother, Nelly. It would break her heart, and I 
should feel like a murderer. You are driving me terribly hard ; only 
have a little patience until we are married, and then you shall have a 
house of your own, and need never clash with Caroline, if you do not 
wish it.” 

“Married!” exclaimed Miss Gordon, her little figure drawn up 
beyond its usual height. ‘“ Do you imagine I would stoop so low as to 
marry into a family who have commenced by repeating slanderous 
assertions concerning me, and then defame my character for truth, 
and insult me into the bargain? You must think I am very anxious 
to wear a wedding-ring, Colonel Frankland.” 

“JT think nothing of the sort, Nelly, but I am in a terrible strait. 
I cannot give you up, but I must not leave my mother. What am I 
to do ?” 

“You must choose between us, George. If you can be friends 
with one who insults me, as your sister has done to-day, you cannot be 
friends with me, and I should not care for your friendship. I see 
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your heart is with your own people; you had better go back to them 
at once, and leave me to myself. There is your ring,” she continued, 
pulling a half-hoop of emeralds off the third finger of her left hand, 
and placing it on the table before him. “Now you are free to do as 
you choose.” 

“ Are you quite determined, Nelly?” he asked. “I am proud, as 
well as yourself, and though I have loved you as I never loved a 
woman before, I will give you up without a sigh sooner than swerve 
from what I know to be my bounden duty.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” she answered, braving out her distress, 
“and all the better for you if youcan. Yes, I am quite determined. 
Your mother, or myself—I will hear of no compromise.” 

“Then I must go home to my mother,” he said, rising from his 
seat. “It was too late in the day for me to have dreamed of love: it 
will be all the easier, perhaps, to relinquish it again.” 

He left the room as he spoke, but in another moment, with faltering 
steps, returned. Nelly Gordon was standing where he had left her, 
gazing at the now denuded finger whereon she had worn the ring of 
emeralds, 

“Oh, Nelly!” he exclaimed, and there was more passion in his 
look and voice than “the little Gordon” had ever seen there before— 
“my beloved girl, I cannot give you up. Think what a lonely and 
unloved life I have led, and how you have blossomed with your beauty 
on my middle age, and given me a taste of such happiness as I never 
thought any woman had the power to make me feel. Don’t forsake 
me, darling! Don’t ruin all the hopes you have inspired me with! 
My hair is turning grey, my youth is slipping from me, day by day ; 
I have no time, like other men, to patch up my life with fresh hopes 
or interests. Deprived of you, Nelly, I shall fall, and never rise 
again.” 

There was such an amount of mingled pathos and fire in his tones 
that Nelly Gordon felt triumphant. She had conquered—she knew 
she would—he would be doubly hers, now that he was hers only. 

“T have no‘wish to part from you, George,” she said, softly. “Give 
up those who hate me in exchange for my love, and it shall be yours 
entirely, without reserve. I have no mother or sister with whom to 
share the heart I give you.” 

The tinge of sarcasm in her voice recalled Colonel Frankland to 
himself. What was he doing? Offering to sacrifice the parent who 
had loved and cared for him from his infancy, for the sake of an im- 
petuous self-willed girl, whose beauty had taken him captive but a 
few months before. 

“Not at that price, Nelly,” he repeated. “Let me try to arrange 
matters, and I think all will come right in time ; but it must be in my 
own way, and amongst my own family.” 
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“Then go to your own family,” she said, indignantly. “I hope it 
may make you amends for my loss. I will be all or nothing to you.” 

“Cruel, heartless coquette!”’ he exclaimed. “I don’t believe you 
ever really cared for me, or you would not put my love to such a test. 
You are tired of me, or you have some new admirer in the wind. 
You have no feeling for anything but your own beauty, and the tem- 
porary power which it gives you. I go, as you tell.me, but it is never 
to return to you again.” 

“That is all that I desire,” returned Miss Gordon, recklessly ; and 
the next minute his entreaties and reproaches had alike died out of 
her ears, and she was alone. 

Alone—if he took her at her word—for evermore! She felt that 
in the first moment of their separation; but the excitement of the 
time carried her through the task of repeating the substance of their 
interview for the benefit of Mrs. De Lane. Here she was saved tho 
penance of enduring the lamentations which she expected on the 
abrupt termination of her “eligible” engagement, by finding that her 
aunt's amour propre and consequent, indignation at the decision of 
Colonel Frankland, carried her beyond all useless regret for that for 
which there was now no remedy. It did not, however, carry her 
beyond the temptation of telling her “dear five hundred friends” of 
the breaking off of the “ unexceptionable match” with the first cousin 
of Lord Haultimore as soon as she had the opportunity, and the 
consequence of which was that all Thelmstone knew before the week 
was out that “the little Gordon” was once more free. 


Cuapter Il. 


Equatty aftected by the rupture which had taken place between them, 
Colonel Frankland and Miss Gordon showed the restlessness of their 
hearts in very different fashions. 

He walked straight from his last interview with his enfranchised 
fiancée to the presence of his mother and sister, both of whom he most 
vehemently and unjustly upbraided with being the cause of the destruc- 
tion of all his hopes of happiness, and having made the one thoroughly 
miserable, and the other thoroughly sulky, took his departure from 
Thelmstone in the most abrupt manner, and with utter vagueness as 
to his plans of action. Like most of his sex, he had depended upon 
gaining his own way, and, having failed, was ready to turn upon every 
one who had hitherto upheld him in following the bent of his inclina- 
tions. Mrs. and Miss Frankland had been, at the most, but passive 
observers of his conduct. Now that he felt he had lost what he most 
cared for, he could have cursed them for not having urged him to act 
in a different manner, quite overlooking the slight obstacle which stood 
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in their way, in consequence of his never having informed them of his 
probable intentions. 

The house which they occupied being theirs for a month longer, he 
briefly desired them to let him know, to the address of his club, when 
they intended to vacate it, and where he should then meet them; for 
himself ever to return to Thelmstone he declared to be impossible. 
And so he left the place in a fit of angry excitement, and under a sense 
of deep injury, which was far preferable to the sickly feeling which 


‘followed it, when he had put miles between himself and the abode of 


Nelly Gordon, and realised that that sweet new chapter in the book of 


his life, over the pages of which he would have lingered for ever, was 
closed and done with. 
And she—— 


She felt it, perhaps, even more than he did. He had but to return 
to the estimate of women which had been his to forty years, to pro- 
nounce them foolish, fickle, and incapable of appreciating an earnest 
feeling ; to be pretty toys, with which the nobler sex might condescend 
to amuse itself, but should never stoop to risk anything more valuable 
upon than mere enjoyment. But with the disappointment which 
she felt at his decision, “the little Gordon” had to give up much 
that had been very dear to her, and that she had thought, till 
then, infallible. 

She had to resign her faith in her absolute power over her lover : 
that hurt her vanity ; and in his absolute love for her, which wounded 
her pride. Notwithstanding the many admirers that had been entangled 
in the meshes of her infantine curls, and subdued by the shy, wild 
glance of her eyes, Nelly Gordon had never set up the Real for the 
Ideal, and fallen down and worshipped it, until George Frankland had 
told her, so gravely and so earnestly, that he loved her; and yet the 
thought that she had lost the only man she felt she should ever care 
for had no power to affect her beside that other and bitterer idea, that 
he had voluntarily resigned the right to love her, and sacrificed what 
he had sworn was all the world to him for the sake of his mother and 
sister. 

The indignation with which she would review this portion of her 
past overrode every other feeling, and left her no room for regret. 

His mother and sister! He should have preferred her before fifty 
mothers and sisters. Had he not told her, scores of times, that she had 
taken twenty years off his age by her avowal of love for him; that he 
had never dreamt of such happiness coming to him as herself; and 
that, of all the women he had ever met, through his long life (forty 
years appeared a patriarchal age to sweet eighteen), no one had ever 
seemed to him so lovely, or so fair, or so completely all that a woman 
should be as herself? 


And, after that, he could leave her of his own free will; give her up 
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for the sake of a quarrel between herself and that cross-grained, ill- 
natured, deceptive woman, his sister; a quarrel, too, in which the right 
was on her side—hevs! At the thought “the little Gordon’s” breast 
would heave, and her eyes fill with tears, and her cheeks flame under 
a sense of wrong and of slight; and she would make haste to go about 
her business as if nothing ailed her, 

So, whilst George Frankland was rushing restlessly about London, 
trying hard to hate the girl, and to believe that one woman was as good 
as another, Nelly Gordon was braving out her share of the disappoint- 
ment with a false levity which was more pitiful to contemplate 
than any outspoken sorrow; and, meanwhile, none of those who saw 
them guessed their real thoughts on the subject of their severed 
engagement, 

Colonel Frankland’s aim was, at any risk, to forget the past. 
Pending that, he cared little whether his friends thought he suffered 
or not ; his chief anxiety was for himself and his broken peace of mind. 
Miss Gordon, on the contrary, had no wish to forget. She had a 
womanly consolation in thinking of what she had lost, and railing at 
the ultimate cause of her misfortune; but she would have died to 
prevent “the world” guessing what she endured. So she suffered the 
most in private, and went about the bravest in public, and was judged 
accordingly. Thelmstone had voted long before that she had no 
“heart,” and the bill, being again brought before the assembled members 
of the house, was carried by a large majority, and passed accordingly. 
Perhaps Nelly Gordon would have given a good deal to have shut 
herself up, after the departure of her lover—to have pulled down all 
the blinds, and mourned her loss in solitude; but she knew what 
Thelmstone would say if she did so, and her pride had been too hardly 
touched to permit of such a luxury. 

So she made a violent effort to rouse herself instead, and to be 
cheerful even before her aunt, who was careful to inform her friends 
that she was really very glad to think that the affair was well over ; 
for that dear Nelly did not appear to feel the separation at all, and she 
was now convinced that she and Colonel Frankland had never been 
suited to one another. 

Miss Gordon went further than cheerfulness: she became great in 
action.. She ordered a new walking dress of purple velvet, cut in the 
latest fashion, and appeared on the pier every morning with soft white 
feathers shading her fair young face, and a smile upon it which, if not 
real, was too good an imitation to be detected by any but herself. 
“Told you so, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Clayton to his friend 
Matthews, on the first occasion of her reappearance amongst them ; 
“old Frankland’s gone to the wall, and here’s ‘ the little Gordon’ fair 
as ever, and open to an offer once more. This has been a long 
engagement, though, over two months, and I really think the re- 
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sponsibility of the situation has made her look a shade older. Now's 
your time, Matthews! go in and win. Who knows but the next 
promise may end in matrimony? ‘There’s luck in odd numbers, you 
know, and it will be the third this year to my certain knowledge.” 
But Mr. Matthews declined to attempt the bombardment of so slippery 
a heart as “the little Gordon” was reported to possess; and a few 
minutes afterwards the gentlemen found themselves close to the young 
lady in question, who was laughing and talking amidst a group of 
friends, looking like anything but wearing the willow, too fair and 
delicate in complexion indeed to lead any one to surmise that she had 
lain awake half the previous night trying to harden her heart against 
her absent lover. “Miss Gordon,” exclaimed Mr. Clayton, raising his 
hat, “I am delighted to meet you again. I was afraid that you 
intended to cut us and the pier altogether. Allow me to introduce 
my friend, Mr. Matthews. Thelmstone is very dull at present, is it 
not? Just the interval between the season and that of Christmas. I 
suppose we mustn’t expect any more gaieties until the balls commence. 
The fancy ball is fixed for the 15th of next month. You go, of 
course——” 

Now the question of Miss Gordon attending the annual fancy ball 
of Thelmstone had been mooted abeut a month before upon that very 
pier, and Colonel Frankland had strongly opposed the idea—had even 
made her promise when alone that she would not think of doing so. 
His motive was twofold, but selfish. He did not dance himself, and he 
was envious of other men enjoying with Nelly Gordon, and of her 
enjoying with other men, a pastime in which he could take no part. 
Then she was very pretty—by far the prettiest girl in Thelmstone— 
and he felt jealous of her appearing at a public ball in a costume 
calculated to enhance her attractions for the inspection of strangers ; 
to him, he felt, they needed no enhancement. Miss Gordon had very 
much wished to attend a fancy ball, as she had never yet had an 
opportunity of dog so, having been considered too young to go to the 
one of the previous year. But she had relinquished her wish for 
Colonel Frankland’s sake, and had told her friends so. Now what 
mattered a promise to him, or consideration for his wishes, who pre- 
ferred the woman who had insulted her to herself? She grew very 
consciously rosy under the recollection of the past as Mr. Clayton put 
his question to her; but before it was ended she had decided to answer 
in the affirmative. It should never be said by any of the Thelmstone 
people that she stayed at home moping for the loss of a man who had 
voluntarily given her up. 

“Qh yes!” she answered, cheerfully, “I hope to do so, and I am 
looking forward to it so.” 

The young ladies by whom she was surrounded started visibly. 
They were not over-pleased by the retraction of her first decision. 
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They were too much used to see themselves eclipsed where Miss 
Gordon appeared not to feel just a little relieved when they had the 
field to themselves. 

“ You going, dear ?” exclaimed one of the least attractive of the lot. 
‘I am surprised. We thought you had quite given up the idea— 
didn’t we, Annie?” addressing another member of the group. 

“Yes, that I’m sure we did,” was the animated reply; “but I 
suppose Miss Gordon considers herself entitled to the womanly pri- 
vilege of changing her mind.” 

This with a degree of accentuation that rendered the remark 
obnoxious. 

“That I certainly do,” returned ‘the little Gordon,’ defiantly, “and 
I shall change it again if I think fit. At present my intention is to 
attend the fancy ball.” 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Mr. Clayton, enthusiastically ; “I shall indeed 
look forward to the 15th now. And what dress have you decided on, 
Miss Gordon ?” 

“T have not thought of that,” she answered, almost sadly, as she 
remembered that it was the dress to which Colonel Frankland had 
manifested the strongest objection. 

“Dear me, just fancy!” said the young ladies in chorus. “ Why, 
I’m going as Hebe, dear” (from a shining freckled damsel) ; “and I as 
the Zingara” (from a sandy-haired plump girl); “and I as Summer ;” 
“and I as a Swiss peasant ;’ and so on through a number of characters, 
all equally stale and equally unsuited to the persons who intended to 
represent them. 

“May I choose your character for you, Miss Gordon?” said Henry 
Vere, a young man and an old admirer of hers, who had joined the 
party. 

“Yes, with the option of refusing it,” she returned. 

“ You ladies have the option of refusing all our proposals,” he said, 
with an affectation of lament, “as I know to my cost; but whether 
you accept my present one or not, I appeal to all the gentlemen here 
if there could be a more appropriate costume for Miss Helen Gordon 
than that of Helen of Troy.” 

“That's it!” exclaimed Clayton, Matthews, and others, who were 
standing near. “That's the very thing for you, Miss Gordon, Helen 
of Troy ;” and then Mr. Clayton, who was rather careless of what he 
said, added, “the most beautiful woman of her time.” 

The young ladies sniffed, and said nothing; Miss Gordon coloured 
deeply, and was likewise silent. 

If they meant what they said, and she was really good-looking 
enough to uphold so important a character, she would adopt it. He 
would see the description of it all in the papers, and regret, perhaps, 
that he had given up so easily the representative of one for whom a 
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kingdom was considered no sacrifice. Some such thoughts were the 
first to run through her mind, while several of the party were arguing 
as to the correct costume in which she should appear. 

A scarlet toga, with the under robe of white.” 

“Oh no! the tunic of blue, embroidered in silver or gold, and the 
toga of white.” 

“The hair coiled round the head in thick plaits.” 

“Not at all; hanging loose to the waist, as Miss Gordon wears it 
after bathing.” 

“ Excuse me—Helen of Troy is always represented with her hair 
dressed in a simple knot and curls—much in the style of the Venus 
di Medici.” 

Then they fell to squabbling about it. 

“ Venus di Medici—I never heard such nonsense in my life. What 
on earth has she to do with the fashions of Troy ?” 

“The toga is a mantle which hangs from the shoulders.” 

“ Not at all; it crosses the upper part of the body, and is fastened 
at one side.” 

“Tt appears to me that no one knows anything about it. Have 
you seen ‘La Belle Hélene, in Paris ?” 

Then the young ladies put in their feeble oars: 

“ Well, I’m sure, I should never have thought that Helen of Troy 
would have suited you, dear. She was a fine, tall woman, wasn't 
she ?” 

“T should go in some simpler character, if I were you—Red 
Riding Hood, or Winter, or Spring, or something of that sort.” 

“Yes; and I shouldn’t think a ‘ toga,’ or whatever it is, would be 
pretty, dear ; and you should consider what suits you best.” 

“Don't you believe them, Miss Gordon,” shouted Henry Vere; 
“it’s a beautiful dress, and it will become you admirably. Do try it ; 
nothing will suit you better.” 

“Only,” she answered, blushing, “it will seem rather—rather— 
presumptuous, won't it, to appear in so marked a character? Iam so 
short, you know, and. " 

“ Helen was the loveliest woman in Greece, Miss Gordon, and—I 
needn’t draw the inference, need I? We all—I answer for myself 
and the masculine portion of Thelmstone—consider that it will be just 
the character to suit you. Now, do take our advice.” 

“Well, I must have a Menelaus and a Paris to support me then,” 
she laughingly answered, with an attempt to turn the conversation, 
which was becoming personal. “So when you have decided on who 
they shall be, I will begin to think about it.” And she moved away 
from amongst them, followed by her friends, the ladies of whom were 
ready to vote the conversation of the gentlemen to have been very 
frivolous, and unworthy of them, whilst “the little Gordon” only felt 
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that, whether she attended the fancy ball or not, she would be terribly 
alone. 

Yet, the matter having been submitted to Mrs. De Lane, and sanc- 
tioned by her approval, preparations for the costume of Helen of 
Troy went on from that time in the workroom of one of the best 
milliners in Thelmstone, and Miss Gordon’s dress was prophesied to be 
the most striking on the occasion. 

The season was not a healthy one in Thelmstone ; there had been 
a great deal of wet weather during the autumn months, which was 
now producing its effect in the form of various kinds of low fever, and 
Nelly Gordon did not appear to be so well as usual, notwithstanding 
that her spirits were never known to ebb in public, and that she was 
engaged, as of old, in several vigorous flirtations ; the victim in one of 
which happened to be that very Mr. Matthews who was so sure he 
could never be entrapped in the toils of a coquette, but who, neverthe- 
less, now followed her about from morning till night, and raved like a 
lunatic whenever the subject of her various charms was started. Yet 
she was not looking her best ; she was paler than heretofore, and when 
she ceased talking for a moment, anxious lines appeared on her fore- 
head, and played about her mouth, and a sad look came into her 
laughing eyes, and made the contrast striking. 

When first Colonel Frankland left her, she had been used to watch 
for the coming of the postman, hoping every day that she would 
receive a letter from him, retracting what he had said, and swearing 
to make her his own at any risk. She had agreed with herself how 
she would answer that letter; in what words she would conceal her 
anxiety for his return, and yet give him leave to do so; and had 
pictured the subsequent meeting; how grateful he would be, “ Poor 
George, who has never had a woman to love him but myself;” and 
how triumphant she would feel in the pride of her beauty and her 
power over him, and the knowledge that he thought her “ perfect,’ 
and almost worshipped her. But the watching for the postman had 
been in vain; the letter had never arrived ; “ poor George ” seemed to 
get on very well without her beauty and her love, and “the little 
Gordon’s” feelings towards the absent man were changing. She had 
ceased to watch for a letter, but she had commenced to long for one. 
If George Frankland had come back that day, and laid his neck 
beneath her little foot, she would have stood there and triumphed, 
even though she kissed the mark away directly afterwards. But since 
the truant gave no signs of a desire to return to his allegiance, she 
was ready to be his slave instead of his queen. 

Is this a woman’s nature, or is it not? 

Nelly Gordon grew pale and anxious-looking under the suspense 
she was privately enduring, although in public she flirted as bravely 
as ever. She grew fractious, also, when off duty, and from having at 
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the onset borne her trial very well, began to fret, and to bear it very 
badly. Her pride, which had covered her love as with a hard frost, 
was beginning, under the influence of time and silence, to melt away 
again, and, thawing being always a painful process, “the little Gordon ” 
visited her discomfiture upon the home circle, until her poor aunt 
scarcely knew the girl, and the servants thought their “ young lady ” 
must be bewitched, and that all the fuss the gentlemen made over her 
had turned her head. It was now nearly a month since her engage- 
ment had been so summarily broken off, and during that time she had 
neither seen nor heard anything of the Franklands. Once or twice 
she had met their carriage in the afternoon, but she had always kept 
her head turned religiously the other way, having all a lady’s objection 
to cut or to be cut, and had therefore never observed who were its 
occupants. One evening, however, about the time mentioned, as she 
sat at dinner with her aunt, she started to hear Mrs. De Lane mention 
the forbidden name. 

“TJ was so surprised at something I heard this afternoon, my dear,” 
she commenced. “Colonel Frankland’s very strange behaviour to 
yourself has of course quite prevented my mentioning his family to my 
friends; but Dr. Anstruther called here to-day, when you were out, and 
he tells me they have sickness at their place.” 

“The little Gordon’s” cheeks became suddenly suffused with colour 
as she asked 

“ Who is ill ?” 

“Oh, not the Colonel, my dear. He has not been home at all, 
Dr. Anstruther tells me, since that very unpleasant affair between you 
and himself: it is Miss Frankland who is ill, with a low sort of fever ; 
a nasty kind of fever, the doctor tells me—typhoid, most likely. I 
only hope it may not spread; but I wonder we have not heard of it 
before. She has been in bed for a fortnight.” 

“ We are not likely to hear of anything which concerns them now,” 
said ‘‘ the little Gordon,” carelessly, as she rose from the table. The 
thought took possession of her mind that his sister’s illness would bring 
Colonel Frankland to Thelmstone again, and that she might meet him, 
She was more cheerful during that evening than her aunt had known 
her, when alone, for some time before, and a few days afterwards she 
asked Mrs. De Lane if she had heard any further news. 

“Well, my dear,” said her aunt, conscience-stricken, “I confess I 
was sufficiently curious, having known Miss Frankland, though I liked 
the woman little enough, to call at Dr. Anstruther’s this afternoon, and 
just put the question to him. It seems that she is no better, and no 
worse : it’s a lingering kind of affair. The poor old lady is said to be 
in great distress about her daughter.” 

“Ts she still alone, then?” asked Miss Gordon, indifferently. 

“Yes, quite alone, with the exception of a hired nurse. Colonel 
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Frankland has been written to, but they conclude he has left town, as 
they have received no answer.” 

“Tt’s very heartless of him to leave his poor old mother by herself,” 
cried Miss Gordon ; for Mrs. Frankland was a gentle old lady, who 
had shown her as much affection as she dared to demonstrate in the 
presence of her beetle-browed daughter. 

“My dear, you must remember that, perhaps, he knows nothing 
about his sister’s illness. But it is trying for poor Mrs. Frankland.” 

The next time that Miss Gordon mooted the subject Mrs. De Lane 
had heard nothing further concerning it. 

“Don’t you think we ought to send round a card and inquire ?” 
said Nelly Gordon, doubtfully. 

“ Send our cards to the Franklands’ house, Nelly, after the cavalier 
manner in which Colonel Frankland gave you up! How can you 
think of such a thing? It would be tantamount to calling on them! 
That’s an impossibility, my dear. The Gordons are one of the oldest 
families in England, and your mother was a Brisbane. I consider 
that you are fit, as far as your birth is concerned, to mate with the 
noblest blood in the country, and when I have consented to your en- 
gaging yourself toa man like George Frankland, who, although he 
inherits very fair blood through the Haultimores, on the mother’s side, 
is yet but the son of a City banker, and he throws you over as if you 
were nobody, I consider that a very deep insult has been offered to 
your father’s name, which cannot be easily forgotten or forgiven, and I 
would do anything sooner than demean myself by volunteering a civility 
to the Franklands, which might even be rejected to my face.” ; 

“But, aunt,” said Nelly Gordon, nervously, looking every way but 
in her aunt’s face; “if I was in the wrong as well as he ?” 

Mrs. De Lane stared at her over her spectacles. 

“ Good heavens, child! do you wish to bring on that engagement 
again? Have you forgotten that he had his choice, and that he 
resigned you ?” 

“Oh no, aunt, no!” exclaimed “ the little Gordon,” passionately ; 
“T have not forgotten it. Pray let us drop the subject.” 

But it was not so easy a subject to drop, for, as the days went by, 
Miss Frankland’s illness grew worse and worse, and became one of the 
themes of Thelmstone ; till, as the time for the fancy ball drew near, 
the reports were that it had developed into a decided case of typhus 
fever, and was approaching its climax. Still, there was no appearance 
of a gentleman’s presence in the house of sickness, which presented now 
but an array of blinded windows, and seemed as if Death was there 
already. Nelly Gordon would glance wistfully up at its front as she 
passed it, and sigh to think that her place ought to have been there in 
the time of trouble, and then wonder where he was, and why he did not 
return to comfort his poor old mother. 
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“T wonder you take so much interest in Miss Frankland, my dear,” 
observed her aunt once, when she had been making minute inquiries 
after the invalid; “ you seem to me quite to have forgotten how exces- 
sively rude and ill-natured she was towards you, and how ungracious 
her behaviour was from the very beginning.” 

“T know it is true,” replied poor Nelly, made to be ashamed of her 
kindly feeling, “but I cannot help remembering now what an unfor- 
tunate creature she is; what with her crooked figure and her hard 
nature, I dare say half her faults are attributable to a sense of her 
own unlovableness. I really believe that her mother and her other 
friends only care for her because she is such an object of pity, and 
that must be a terrible truth to bear.” 

Mrs. De Lane, not recognising her own argument from the lips of 
her niece, only wondered at Miss Gordon’s change of opinion, and 
remarked nothing. 

The next day was the day of the ball. 
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Che Knight of Sunishowen. 
SIR LUCIUS AT HOME. 


The Dalley Dynasty, Constitution, and King—Territories and Tities, real and question- 
able—Historical Parallels—King Stephen and the Crusaders—Queen Mary and 
the Siege of Calais—Spain and the Indies—How are the Mighty fallen!—The 
British Constitution (not by Creasy!)—Jeremy Bentham, the Abbé Sieyés, and 
Plato—A metrical Rowl among the Revolutions—The real History of the Annus 
Mirabilis, 1848 !!—Prophecy of 1868!!—Dalkey Noblesse, Chivalry, and Titles of 
Honour—Salique Law—Nulla Regina—The Dalkey Rocking-stone, the Symple- 
gades, and the Golden Fleece—Royal Charter Song of the Island. 





“ Happy the man whom this bright court approves, 
His sovereign favours, and his country loves; 
Happy next him who to these shades retires, 

Whom nature charms, and whom the Muse inspires, 
Whom humbler joys of home-felt quiet please, 
Successive study, exercise, and ease! 
* * * * * x a 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned store 
Consults the dead, and lives past ages o’er.” 

Pope. 





“THE Kingdom of Dalkey,” said the Knight, “is a shadow of past 
greatness, and has been for nearly three-quarters of a century rele- 
gated to the domain of history. Its territorial dimensions, strictly 
speaking, were confined to the island which bears its name; but its 
dynasty claimed to the last, in addition to its indigenous titles, several 
external dignities which jurists would say were not illegitimate assump- 
tions, as the territories they comprised owed no allegiance to any other 
King of Comedy, whilst in material value they were not worth the 
price of the parchment on which they were recorded. The Dalkey 
dynasty in arrogating such shadowy dominations as Ireland’s Eye, the 
Muglins, Lambay, &ec., and annexing them to the real and substantial 
honours of its crown, had high historical authority for not hiding its 
light, under a bushel, and certainly not under a bushel of malt. The 
Dukedom of Athens, the Principality of Achaia, the Kingdoms of 
Jerusalem and Thessalonica, the Byzantine Empire itself, were all 
retained for generations by the titular descendants of the Godfreys, the 
Raymonds, the Bohemonds, the Baldwins, and the other reguli of the 
Latin crusaders, in addition to the titles which they enjoyed from their 
ancestors in their native nookeries, where they held their iron sway, 
or, indeed, where some of them held no sway whatever, but were home- 
less wanderers claiming the hospitality of Pope and Kaiser, and the 
public sympathy of a chivalrous age with fallen greatness and the 
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shadow of a glorious name. Our English monarchs styled themselves 
in all their state-rolls, and on the current coins of the realm—gold, 
silver, and copper, and on everything that I remember but Wood's 
Irish half-pennies and the Isle of Man pennies—Kings of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and France, for ages after England had lost the last of her 
French possessions, and the taking of Calais by the Duke of Guise 
gave Queen Mary’s dyspepsia a fatal turn and broke her Tudor heart. 
For ages, too, after Spain had lost her Italian and Flemish dominions 
she mingled the royal arms and titles of Naples and the Low Countries 
in her escutcheon ; and now, when nearly half a century has elapsed 
since she lost South America, and her colonial possessions are confined 
to the Balearic and Phillipine Islands, Cuba, and Porto Rico, with 
one or two spots on the north and west coasts of Africa, her monarchs 
style themselves sovereigns of ‘Spain and the Indies.’ ‘Well, to be 
sure, nobody cared about the King of Dalkey’s extraneous and extra- 
vagant titles no more than if he had called himself King Artaxominous 
or the King of the Cannibal Islands. And so it was, his titles ran as 
proudly, and were proclaimed by his heralds as loudly, as if the Rock 
of Cullamore was the Rock of Gibraltar, Lambay and Lamb Island the 
Bay of Naples and the Phillipines, and the rocks of the Hen and 
Chickens and the Muglins the Cordilleras and the Andes. The first 
and last of Dalkey’s monarchs, King Stephen, flourished from 1792 to 
1797 inclusive, after which he resigned his crown and sceptre 
(in 1798), the Irish government feeling, not unnaturally at the time, 
that practical jokes, and especially political ones, might sometimes go 
too far (‘ he nuge in seria ducunt’), and they gave his Majesty pretty 
plainly to understand as much. §o long as he flourished, however, 
his royal state-roll set forth his august titles as follows: 

“* His Hacetious Majesty Stephen the First, King of Dalkey, 
Emperor of the Muglins, Prince of Lamb Island, Duke of Lambay, 
Elector of Ireland’s Eye, Protector of the Maiden Rock, Statholder 
of the Hen and Chickens, Sovereign of the Illustrious Order of the 
Lobster and Perriwinkle, Champion of Cullamore, Respector of all 
Men’s faith, and Defender of his own!” 

The Friar wished to know if the Dalkey monarchy was a constitu- 
tional one, or a pure despotism ? 

Strictly speaking, it was neither, according to the Knight’s view of 
the matter. Like a great many monarchies, that arrogated the name 
of constitutional, and which would be very angry if you said they were 
anything else, it was a mixture of both, the despotic prevailing con- 
siderably over the popular element. The King was elected annually. 
He resigned at the opening of the great annual festival on the island, 
and then it was competent for the community to re-elect him, or 
appoint a successor. Universal suffrage was the rule, exception being 


taken only against sanscwllotism in its literal sense, as in those days 
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the male portion of the lieges wore shorts, or smalls, which were 
buttoned at the knee or gartered above it. The cost of those indis- 
pensable femorabilities, although not so cheap as in the days of the 
celebrated King Stephen, who called the tailor loon, because he was 
disloyal enough to charge him half-a-crown, would nevertheless have 
been only one-half or two-thirds their figure at present, when, very 
much against the suffrages of the fair sex, they are stretched even 
over the instep, except in the case of horsey men and costermongers, 
who button them, like ladies’ tight-fitting sleeves, over their ankles. 
King Stephen’s subjects, it follows, were a well-dressed, well-to-do 
community, over whom it was both creditable and comfortable to 
reign. It was something to be always re-elected by them. It 
proved that he handled the ribbons of the state equipage very gently, 
kept his team together without flapping flies from the off-leader’s 
ears with his silken lash, or thonging the near-wheeler’s flank, and 
that he sat on his state-box like a good fellow and a gentleman. He 
observed also a certain rule which some of our civic monarchs would 
do well to bear in mind, and which, in addition to his gubernatorial 
accomplishments, could not fail to secure him his re-election. Know- 
ing the fickleness of the popularis aura, or breath of popular applause, 
and how, when you want it to waft you on to power or profit, or to 
both, you must manage it with all the art of a coy beauty, pretending 
respectfully, when you perceive it most in your favour, not to be 
moved thereat, he invariably professed a month or two before the 
taking of the annual plebescite, a disposition to resign the cares of 
state; and if he should hear that any aspirant to the royal succession 
thought of trying his luck with the estates of the realm, so far from 
treating him as if he were a Perkin Warbeck, a Duke of Monmouth, 
a Prince Charles Edward, or any other Pretender, he affected to 
behave more like the Emperor Charles V. when he resigned the 
crown of Spain and the Indies in favour of his son Philip, the single 
feature of retiring into the monastery of San Justo excepted, King 
Stephen, it need scarcely be hinted, being by no means partial to the 
society of the Hieronymites, into which order his brother monarch had 
retired, or indeed any monastic order whatever, The Irish Monks of 
the Screw excepted. 

_ “The Monks of the Screw, however profane the allusion,” said the 
Friar, “reminds one of the creature comforts, and I suppose it was 
after the viands, which were not put on @ Ja Russe, had been discussed, 


‘ Postquam exempta fames et amor compressus edendi,’ 


that the real business of the Dalkey monarchy began.” 

“'Talleyrand,” replied the Knight, “ maintained there was nothing 
to be achieved in diplomacy without the assistance of a cordon bleu— 
a first-rate cook. As regards Dalkey, however, I think ‘the eating 
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and the drinking,’ as Doctor O’Toole has it, was the main business of 
the king and his subjects. Everything else was secondary to the 
royal banquet, which, with the songs and speeches, made everything 
else go off well. He did not worry or tease his officers, or interfere 
with ministerial details; but he could see, nevertheless, as far into the 
milestone as the man who picked it ; and would have his own way, if 
he saw occasion to enforce it. He was not a royal stick in porridge, 
or a rot faineant, like certain of the Merovingian Kings of France, 
who were brought out only once a year in a wagon drawn by oxen, to 
give audience to foreign ambassadors, and to ratify the acts of the 
Mayor of the Palace; but, on the contrary, just the sort of potentate 
who, if he thought fit, would tell the Mayor of the Palace, or even 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, if it came to that, to go about his business.” 

King Stephen’s despotic rule, then, as Friar John viewed it, was a 
parental despotism in all respects like that of Béranger’s “ King of 
Yvetot.” 

“Not in all respects,” the Knight was of opinion. Béranger 
celebrates his ‘ Bon Petit Roi:’ for example— 


‘ Aux filles de bonnes maisons 
Comme il avait su plaire, 
Ses sujets avaient cent raisons 
De le nommer leur pére! 


which I have rendered many years ago, as faithfully as well might be, 
for the benefit of our Poor-Law authorities : 


‘To the fair ones of gentle degree 

So pleasing he was, it was rather 
Suspected his subjects could see 

Many reasons to call him their father.’ 


But whether the Dalkey régime was a parental despotism, or a mixed 
constitutional monarchy, it was certain that King Stephen was loved 
by all his people with a childish love, without being a victor over any- 
thing from the Boyne to the Euphrates. Indeed, he reigned over a 
more willing set of subjects, and was much worthier a place amongst 
the stars, than Augustus, who muzzled Rome that he might interpret 
her silence into consent, and who only affected his way after all to 
Olympus. At all events, the Dalkey constitution answered well ; just 
as the wisest and most experienced of us all must say of the British 
constitution, that it works well.” 

“Pray, don’t compare the King of Dalkey’s constitution,” said the 
Friar, “ with the British constitution. Let us have fair play, by all 
means. If we are to have democracy, let us have the real thing. 
The mongrel or the cross-breed may be the better of the two; but do 
not let us compare them, or mix up constitutions in which the aristo- 
cratic or the democratic element (as the case may be) rule in either, 
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respectively : otherwise we shall be quoting Plato, the Abbé Sieyés, 
Jeremy Bentham, and the Lord knows who besides; and we shall 
never get out of the wood. Liston, the great comedian, with a small 
jug in each hand, asked the milkman one morning at the hall-door, to 
let him have them separate !” 

“Whatever may be said of the British constitution,” replied the 
Knight, “it was the only one that stood the fire of the revolutions of 
1848.” 

“A grim and ghastly year, and not without its ridiculous side, as 
every medal has its reverse,” observed the Friar. 

Sir Lucius: I have heard, Friar, that you saw the most of the 
events of that annus mirabilis, and wrote an account of it—in prose 
or verse, I forget which. 

Friar John: In verse—a Mémoire pour servir ; and I shall give 
it to you with pleasure. I have it written in Ogham, or the ancient 
Trish characters in which Ollam Fodhla kept his archives and accounts ; 
indeed, the very letters given to the early Greeks by our illustrious 
Pheenician ancestor, Cadmus, after he had sowed the dragon’s teeth of 
democratic discord amongst them. 


A ROWL AMONG THE REVOLUTIONS. 


L. 


Oh the revolutions 
Of the constitutions, 
And the institutions 
In Church and State! 
When the people thundered, 
And the statesmen blundered, 
In 1800 
And 48! 
When States were shattered, 
And crowns were battered, 
And the French king scattered 
By the people’s will; 
The barriers shaving, 
And his bacon saving, 
‘Took the Newhaven 
Packet from Trouville ! 


II. 


What fighting and tayring, 

Every street and square in, 

Like Donnybrook Fair in 
The divil’s own roar! 

What cannonading, 

And barricading, 

Cockading and parading 
Of the tricolour! 
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Such grand attacking, 
Blazing away and cracking, 
And such bivouacking, 
And the heaps of slain! 
Och, Molly, jewel! 
You may think me cruel; 
But I hope myself nor you will 
Ever see the likes again! 


IT. 
"Twas in Febru-ayry, 
So cowld and drayry, 
The revolution-ayry 
Divilment began ; 
President Lamartine, 
The Republic starting, 
Which Ledru took part in 
And Lewy Blanc! 
Then the great red sections 
*Mongst their own connections 
Riz insurrections, 
And fired away ; 
Till Cavaignac’s might again 
Put them all to flight again; 
And they lived to fight again 
Some other day! 


EY. 
The mighty mania 
Ran through Transylvania. 
Where Kossuth and Bathyani 
Upset the crown ; 
The mob in Cassel 
Held a three days’ wassail. 
And a dirty drunken vassal 
Knocked th’ Elector down! ! 
Berlin and Baden 
All the world ran mad in; 
And hot work they had in 
Venice and Milan ; 
The Frankfort Diet 
Wouldn’t keep quiet ; 
And from Rome in riot 
Poor Pio Nono ran! 





¥. 

Bould Fergus O’Connor 
Tried ould England’s honour, 
Bringing down upon her 

His fierce democra-cie— 
Chartists and sinners, 
Weavers, dyers, and spinners 
(All wanting their dinners), 

From the North Coun-tree ! 
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But Counsellor Tapril, 
On the Tenth of April, 
Put an end to their vapouring 
With the Temple Special Corps; 
And the Lord Mayor’s criers, 
At the Bridge of Blackfriars, 
Shut up the fools and liars 
For evermore! 


Vi. 
All this green Erin, 
Sure, must take her share in, 
Her sunburnt banner rearing, 
And her Minstrel Boys 
Roaring “high defiance,” 
Like Irish lions, 
For the great Smith O’Brien’s, 
And the people’s cause. 
But every bard in 
The Cabbage Garden, 
Not worth a rap farthing, 
From forty-six 
Kilkinny peelers 
Turned tail, like wheelers, 
Or like sheep-stealers, 
And cut their sticks! 


Vil. 
So, success to spouters, 
Revolution-touters, 
And all out-and-outers, 
’*Gainst the powers that be! 
Turmoil and trouble, 
And our taxes double, 
And the glorious bubble 
Of wny-var-sal liberty! 
Smash the people’s fetters! 
And teach them their letters, 
(Sure they’re now our betters !) 
Or, perhaps, too late, 
We'll see our blunder, 
And hear the thunder 
In 1800 
And 68!! 


“ Tyrteeus or Tom Davis himself!” exclaimed the Knight, “could 
not have done it better. ‘Oh, liberty!’ said poor Madame Roland, 
going to the scaffold, ‘what crimes are committed in thy name!’ 
And she might have added, ‘ What follies too! And so, my dear 
Friar, after we have thoroughly rinsed the powder of the revolutions 
out of our throats, we shall proceed with the constitutional humours of 
Dalkey—royal Dalkey, which never had the honour of even an 
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émeute, and never gave its King a moment's uneasiness during the 
whole of his reign. 

Friar John: Had Dalkey a Parliament ? 

Sir Lucius: None whatever. It had simply a Council of State, 
whose deliberations were of very short duration. Consequently the 
King and his subjects had no long-winded debates to endure, and no 
self-seeking hungry patriots to provide for, by hook or by crook, out of 
the sweat and taxes of the community. 

Friar John: Municipal Institutions ? 

Sir Lucius: There were none. Therefore, there were no lord- 
mayors, no lord-mayors’ coaches, no city marshals, no corporation 
lawyers to be paid for out of a lot of half-starved and half-maddened 
rate-payers. A Lord Mayor of Dalkey did spring up once during the 
King’s reign; but he and his extemporized corporation came over in 
state barges from the mainland, professing to represent the village of 
Dalkey, and were admitted to the grand annual féte of the island by 
the royal courtesy. Very badly, indeed, and most ungratefully, did 
they behavein return. Being allowed to walk in the rear of the royal 
procession, which took the round of the island, they had if announced 
in all the newspapers next day, that they had walked the bounds, or 
the franchises, or the liberties, or some such municipal and medieval 
jargon, which proved their audacious spirit of encroachment. Where- 
upon the King, having made up his mind for the sake of his own 
dignity, as well as for the peace and quietness of his subjects to allow 
no rival near the throne, no ¢mperium in imperio, ordered his Lord 
Chamberlain to scratch the sod-disant Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Dalkey’s names from the court list, and to return their pasteboard. 
This command was executed accordingly. The Dalkey peerage was 
sufficiently numerous; for as the peers were only for life, and their 
titles were to cost nothing, King Stephen did not see why he was to 
be niggardly with the honours of the Crown. The titles of the noble 
lords, unlike anything in Burke’s “ Peerage” or Selden’s “Titles of 
Honour,” generally indicated their callings or characters. For instance, 
there was Lord Tokay, the King’s wine merchant; Viscount Posey, a 
celebrated nurseryman and grower of tulips, who enjoyed the honour 
of providing the King’s bouquets, and attending to the royal button- 
hole ; Lord Bacon was the King’s purveyor of hams and sausages ; 
Lord Barm and Batch, his baker ; the chief lord of the staple, who 
provided his Majesty's “mountain dew” was Count Shebeen; his 
butcher was the Baron de Beoeuf, from whose title Walter Scott must 
have borrowed the idea for his near namesake in “Ivanhoe ;” and as 


the dinners of an Irish palace could not be complete without that 
peculiar species of bread which is the first that is ever put into an 
Trishman’s mouth by his mother, Count Pomme de Terre, a famous 
huckster from Spitalfields, was Master of Potatoes. There was an 
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Archbishop, whose opening sermon in the ruins of the old abbey used 
to amuse the wags very much, although this dignitary’s jokes were 
very stale ones indeed ; but as he never took more than five minutes 
for their delivery, his discourses were highly popular. There was a 
Lord Chancellor, who was always presented with a pair of white 
gloves every year, as he never had anything to try but the goodness 
of the viands and the strength of the wine and the whiskey. There 
was a Lord Keeper, who professed, although not within the King’s 
hearing, to have the command of the Round Tower, and of being 
empowered to lock-up for an hour therein any unruly subject; but as 
he had no Serjeant-at-Arms or any other officer of the kind as the 
House of Commons has, to commit to the Tower of London or the 
Coal Hole, his threat would have been a brutum fulmen, and his hat 
pulled over his eyes, if he ever thought of proceeding to such an 
extremity. Under Queen Elizabeth, at the Royal Masques in Gray’s 
Inn, where her Majesty used to foot it as high as a French ballet- 
girl or a Dungarvan shaker, 


«The great Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
And mace and seals both danced before him !” 


But the Lord Keeper of Dalkey, who had enough to do as the 
evening wore on to keep himself in order, left it to the Lord of 
Misrule, an ancient functionary in such royal scenes of old, to look 
after the good behaviour of the guests and the general comfort of the 
community. This latter officer had also to look over all odes and 
addresses which the Poet Laureate, or even the Archbishop or Lord 
Chancellor might have to read, and to put his /egatur upon them ere 
they could be read before his Majesty. I do not recollect at this moment 
more than a couple of other functionaries worth speaking of,—the first 
of whom was the Lord High Admiral (our old friend Tom Doyle), who 
commanded the fleet of ferry boats which took the lieges to the island 
and back, with as much nautical pride as if he were Lord Nelson 
himself or Don John of Austria; and the second of whom was the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland’s Eye, the little island in the Bay of 
Dublin, which the voyager sees as he approaches Howth, coming over 
from Holyhead. This functionary was a viceroy in partibus, and if 
he had no stipend, he certainly had no cure ; his office was tout a fait 
a sinecure; at least he was never known to visit the seat of his 
government. As he had to be appointed every year like his Majesty 
himself, the King took care always to remind him of his privileges. 
He had no state levees or party balls or dinners to get up and preside 
over; no posts to give except post-obits; no knighthoods to confer, 
no pensions to bestow, no native jobs to support, no native parliaments 
or elections to bribe and manage, no press to gag or corrupt, no sedi- 
tions or rebellions to foment or put down, no deputations of merchants, 
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magistrates, or municipal orators to receive and flatter. I should not 
omit, whilst on the subject of King Stephen’s addresses to his Great 
Officers of State, to record the solemn injunction which he laid upon 
his Lord Chancellor, not to ruin his subjects with long protracted 
suits, and upon his Archbishop, not to set them asleep with long-winded 
sermons. All this was work of supererogation, in consequence of what I 
have already observed concerning the virgin state of the Law, and the 
easy berth of the Chancellor; whilst as regarded the head of the 
Church, his Grace, being limited to five minutes—just one-fourth of 
the time now advocated for all reasonable spiritual exhortations—did 
not require a Gil-Blas, like the Archbishop of Granada, to pull him 
by the sleeve when he preached too long or was going to say a foolish 
thing. Though last, not least, I come to the King of Dalkey’s Knights, 
who, if they did not aspire to the high renown of King Arthur’s, 
claimed, I know not why, an equally remote antiquity. They bore 
no arms. They displayed no crests. Their costume was like none 
other in the history of knighthood — Round Table, Red Branch, 
Teutonic, Temple, or Malta. It more resembled the costume of the 
celebrated and still flourishing institution of the Chevaliers d Industrie 
(an order which Edmund Burke must have forgotten when he declared 
the age of chivalry no more), inasmuch as these gentlemen adapt them- 
selves, like men of the world, to ‘surrounding manners, making them- 
selves all things to all men that they may gain their coniidence, and as 
much of their worldly goods as they require; in other words, they 
fall in with the prejudices of fashion in order to get a fair share of the 
gifts of fortune. King Stephen’s Knights, it follows, dressed like 
every other gentleman of their time; just as his Majesty did, whose 
crown was a good beaver—in those days a Caroline —hat. The 
Knights’ helmets were precisely of the same shape and material. They 
took no vows or oaths to defend the truth or the right, or to rescue 
damsels in distress from giants, or ogres, or Blue Beards, although Sir 
James Wilde’s Divorce Court was not in existence, and the House of 
Lords was scarcely ever known (although it might emancipate her from 
bed and board) to take from a woman’s leg the chain of matrimony. If 
Moore’s young lady, who walked from one end of Ireland to the other 
(what stout Balmorals she must have had!) with such a lot of jewelry 
about her, had been encountered by the youngest of the Dalkey 
chivalry, I don’t think he would have taken as much notice of her as 
would have brought on the celebrated dialogue which Moore has 
instituted between her and the Red Branch Knight, unless attracted 
by the show of her ornaments, as Bumble was by the silver spoons of 
his intended, he might ask her the fair and sensible question if she 
wanted a protector, or would like in an honourable way to be the 
mother of his children? The only vows which our Dalkey Knights 
took were taken publicly, standing round the “ Rocking-Stone,” a 
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mysterious phenomenon of the island, which resembles in everything 
except in size, for it has very limited dimensions, one of the Cyanee, 
or Symplegades, which a very old Irish antiquarian thought was placed 
there to guard the south entrance of Dalkey Sound; as the classic 
rocks he likened them to those which ‘guarded the Euxine entrance 
of the Bosphorus, heaving and rocking to and fro with the winds and 
waves, and catching any devoted vessel that dared to pass between 
them, without the permission of the fates, just by the stern, and 
cracking it, as in a pair of nutcrackers, just as they nearly caught 
Captain Jason and his good ship the Argo, when he sailed with his 
princely crew to exploit Medea and bring back the Golden Fleece. 
What became of the other rocking-stone, which must have been on 
the mainland entrance of the Dalkey Sound, to have completed the 
vraisemblance suggested by our antiquary, nobody can tell. Like 
the lost books of Livy, or the lost tribes of the Jews, or the lost 
Pleiad, or anything that lies perdu too long, nobody cares anything 
about it. 

The yows taken at the Rocking-Stone were simply those sworn by 
the Knights of the Tankard at the Dragon, in Highgate; not that 
the Dalkey institution imitated the latter, but the Highgate one 
imitated it, as has been the case with many other things, which the 
gentlemen on the other side of the water have taken from us, to 
which they are quite welcome, if they'll only give us a little thanks 
for our civilizing mission, as Rome did after fortune made her the mistress 
of Greece. As the Knights of Dalkey kept no chargers, they required 
no knightly panoply, hauberk of crusader, cuirass of a later age, helmet 
of proof, consecrated blade, battle-axe, lance, vizor, shield, armorial 
coat, greaves or spurs, no scarf put on them by their ladies, no page, 
no hawk, no hound, no blazonry, and no cry of war! They had 
various titles—the Golden Knight, who had little worldly wealth ; the 
Silver Knight, who had less; the Green Knight, the Yellow Knight 
(orange and green used really to unite, for a wonder, in this neutral 
institution), the Knight of the Blue-look-out, who bore a great resem- 
blance in visage to Cervantes’s Knight of the Rueful Counten- 
ance; the Knight of Melody, in the person of the greatest vocal 
favourite on the Dublin boards of the time, Charles Incledon ; the 
Knighit of Castalia, who was no less than Tom Moore, in his sixteenth 
or seventeenth year. He held for a couple of years the distin- 
guished post of Poet Laureate, and was succeeded by a lady who had 
distinguished herself by some clever productions levelled against the 
leading fools and follies of the day, in the Churchill line, and whom 
King Stephen honoured with the title of Countess of Laurel. This 
was the only distinction which his Majesty bestowed upon the 
beaw sexe, it being his opinion that if he opened the road to female 
ambition, in respect to titles in their own right, he should never hear 
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the end of woman’s rights, or what is now called the Mill philosophy. 
He did not interfere with the right of his female subjects to nobility in 
the conjugal line. The wife of My Lord to be My Lady, of The Baron 
to be The Baroness, &c., for in truth, if he had, there would have 
been soon an end of himself and his dynasty altogether. The ladies 
always came to the festival dressed in snow-white gowns and green 
silk bonnets. The prose and poetry, or what were dignified with the 
name of odes and addresses, were, if we are to judge impartially from 
the few fragments which have been handed down to us, not of a high 
order, in fact they were just the contrary. The jokes and anecdotes of 
King Stephen himself, who was a bibliopole of some eminence, and 
his shop the resort of the guid nunes and gossips of the city of Dublin, 
as well as of his merry men, might form an agreeable addition to any 
history which may yet be written of the Social Life and Character 
of the Irish of the Highteenth Century. Whoever undertakes the 
work may include the following illustration of Dalkey’s first and last 


monarch, if he should deem it worthy of his patriotic and literary 
attention. 


KING STEPHEN OF DALKEY. 


There was a King in Dalkey once, 
A King of great renown, 
Well known to all good fellows 
In country and in town. 
His royal court was the resort 
Of Earls, Lords, and high Counts, 
Dukes, Primates, Baronets and Knights, 
And Marquises and Viscounts. 
But every great court lady wept, 
For sure it must dishearten her, 
And her hands would wring, because the King 
Would have no royal partner! 
Chorus.—But good King Stephen’s dead and gone! 
His like we'll never see! 
And since we cannot drink his health, 
We'll toast his memory! 


Il. 


He had no standing army, 
No general or field-marshal, 
Or nice young officers to whom 
The ladies all are partial ; 
But he had a Lord High Admiral 
To row him safely o’er, 
When once a year to the isle he’d steer 
From the Rock of Cullamore. 
No harbour-dues had Dalkey then, 
No smuggler ever sought her; 
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For Stephen gave free trade to all 
In sea-weed and salt water ! 
Chorus.—But good King Stephen’s dead and gone! 
His like we'll never see! 
And as we cannot drink his health, 
We'll toast his memory! 


ITI. 


He had a great Lord Chancellor, 
Well wigged and robed, about him ; 
But everybody said, a deal 
Of law was done without him! 
He had a great Lord Primate, 
On the voluntary system, 
Whose dues were small, or none at all, 
Or—Dalkey never missed them! 
He had a great Lord Keeper 
To keep “ the boys” in order, 
But the merry elf couldn’t keep himself 
Sometimes from sad disorder. 
Chorus.—But good King Stephen’s dead and gone! 
His like we'll never see! 
And since we cannot drink his health, 
We'll toast his memory! 
BY. 
He had a Court Physician, 
Who never gave him trouble, 
Like Sancho’s, but would let him eat 
And drink like any other. 
Of pommes de terre he took his share, 
Of turkey, beef, and pudding ; 
His favourite picking was duck and chicken, 
With peas and other wadding. 
And when the glasses were put on, 
And the bottle circulated, 
He’d drink the company all down— 
At least, ’twas so related. 
Chorus.—But good King Stephen’s dead and gone! 
His like we'll never see! 
And since we cannot drink his health, 
We'll toast his memory! 


Vv. 


Just once a year, the King, I hear, 
Sent out his invitations 

To all his lords and ladies gay, 
And all their blood relations, 

To Dalkey’s Isle to come in style, 
With spirits light and hearty, 

And there debate affairs of state, 
And have a grand sod party. 
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And, sure enough, they’d quantum suff 
Of business and of pleasure; 
Then guest and Crown, washed it all down, 
And danced a merry measure! 
Chorus.—But good King Stephen’s dead and gone! 
His like we'll never see! 
And since we cannot drink his health, 
We'll toast his memory! 


Va, 


The King’s delight was to select 
The loveliest and youngest, 
And lead the ball at the head of all, 
And keep it up the longest. 
*T was then the jig and hornpipe 
They danced with pace most killing, 
And not the heavy German waltz, 
Or mighty slow quadrilling. 
And when they danced each other down 
They took another jorum, 
And crowned the night, in the morning’s light, 
With the reel of Tullygorum! 
Chorus.—But good King Stephen’s dead and gone! 
His like we'll never see! 
And since we cannot drink his health, 
We'll toast his memory! 


WEnboi. 


Oh, gentle Stephen, best of kings! 
And jolliest of mortals! 
We greatly mourn you can’t return 
Through Death’s eternal portals. 
We want your fearless wit, to lash 
An age of false pretensions ; 
To trot our pride down folly’s ride, 
And show our small dimensions. 
We want your manly, jovial heart ; 
We want your fun so glorious, 
With your merry train to come again 
To Dalkey, and reign o’er us! 
Chorus.—But Stephen, dear, you’re dead and gone! 
Ochone! ochone! a-ree! 
And since we cannot drink your health, 
We'll toast your memory! 


Friar John: Well done, gentlest of Knights! Had you lived in 


good King Stephen’s day, you would have been his Laureate, most 
assuredly. 


Sir Lucius: And you his Archbishop! 
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Cuapter LVII. 
MISS BARBARA VISITS RABY. 


Next day no one could have told from the air or looks of these two 
persons that anything unusual had occurred. Neither was there any 
outward sign of renewed confidence or amity between them. 

The only event which happened was the arrival of Miss Barbara 
Temple, driven over in a curious little ancient gig, by Charles 
Mordaunt, from the Vicarage, to pay a visit to Mrs. Shadwell, and 
to persuade her to pass a few days with them, by way of inter- 
rupting a monotony which recent events had rendered unusually 
gloomy. 

The indolence, or that which seems so, that accompanies ill-health, 
and habitual depression of spirits, however, prevented her accepting 
the invitation. The world—her little world—did not perceive it, but 
the apathy was that of a chronic despair—the sense of an insurmount- 
able unfitness. 

“Tm so sorry I can’t persuade you; a few days’ change of scene 
and air would do wonders for you. I don’t know, my dear, how you 
have lived through the last terrible month,” said Miss Barbara. “ We 
have been, I assure you, all wonder, and pity, and I may say, admira- 
tion.” 

“Oh, my dear Barbara!” answered Mrs. Shadwell, “I wish I could 
take credit for the courage you all attribute to me. Im afraid I 
have been, on the contrary, a great coward.” 

“Quite the contrary—a heroine, Amy ; but you must not over-do 
it. As I often say to dear Stour, exertion must be recruited by repose, 
and the nerves must not be kept always on the stretch. It is not in 
nature to bear it, and—I hope you won't think it rude—for this, you 
know, is a magnificent place and park—dquite a regal thing—and the 
house is so grand; but, just for that reason—now you won't be 
offended—it is, I always thought, a little gloomy; and, just now, after 
all that has so recently happened, you must find it quite awful staying 
here; at least, my dear, it is quite out of the question, your spirits 
getting up. Well, now, won’t you think of it? Do come.” 

But, no; it was vain pressing the point. 

“ Well, now, I don’t know what I’m to do or say; I shall appear so 
selfish, I'm afraid. But, I was so sure of you, that when I met Miss 
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Marlyn in the hall—what a charming young person she is !—I ven- 
tured to invite her, intending that you, Rachel, and she should come 
all together, and stay a day, or a week, or a month, as you found it 
pleasant ; and she seemed so pleased, and said so prettily, if you would 
permit her; and then—what shall I say about Rachel? I haven't 
seen her yet; but I should feel such a brute, asking them both to 
come away, just when you can least spare them.” 

“ My dear Barbara, I should be so delighted ; just for a day or two. 
Young people require a little change, and, of course, this place is very: 
dull for poor little Rachel; and, as you say, particularly now. I 
should not miss her for that time, and I know it would do her so 
much good.” 

“Well, a thousand thanks! I know I am detestably selfish, but I 
can’t help it, and I am so much obliged. Can you let them come to- 
morrow? I should have asked leave to take them away with me 
to-day, but our dear Bonnie—Roger, you know—who is the life and 
soul of our little party, does not return till to-morrow, and you have 
no idea how he would feel it,” she added, archly. 

“ Well, dear, arrange it exactly as you like ; only you'll allow them 
to return in a day or two, for, I confess, I shall miss Rachel, though 
I am delighted that she should go to you. It will make her so happy, 
poor little thing, and do her so much good.” 

And, this point settled, the two ladies entered into a very interesting 
conversation about Sir Roke Wycherly and the miserable Carmel 
Sherlock, with their heads very near together, as they sat by the fire 
in Mrs. Shadwell’s room upstairs. 

In the meantime Charles Mordaunt was very happy, for in the hall 
he had met Rachel. I cannot say what they talked about, but I am 
sure it was as interesting as the conversation between the two elder 
ladies upstairs, for they talked rather low,—and a great deal plea- 
santer, for they laughed now and then. 

The cob stood under the gig, in view, before the steps, without 
evincing impatience, which was fortunate, as there was no one to stop 
him if he had chosen to run away, and I doubt whether Mr. Mordaunt 
would have perceived the occurrence, if he had done so. Rachel, who 
had just returned from a solitary little ramble, had on her coat and 
hat—and a very becoming little hat it was. She was to have come in 
to practise the overture to “Cenerentola” with Agnes Marlyn, who 
by this time was waiting for her; but neither of the young people in 
the hall appeared to remember their business, until, on a sudden, Miss 
Marlyn entered the hall from a side-door. 

As she exchanged greetings with Mordaunt, Miss Marlyn looked 
oddly and steadily at him for a moment. 

“T saw Miss Temple as she went upstairs,” she said, “and she was 
so kind as to ask me to the Vicarage. She intends having us all 
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together—your mamma, and you, and me too. It is so very kind,” 
said Miss Marlyn. 

“Oh, yes,” said Rachel. “I am certain it would do her ever so 
much good. I do hope she'll come.” 

“Oh, she must,” said Charles. ‘She could not think of disappoint- 
ing all her friends at the Vicarage so miserably.” 

Just at this period Miss Barbara came down the stairs, and spoke 
to Rachel, and told her what was settled, and that they were to come 
next day: and this little leave-taking over, she and Mordaunt got 
into their queer little vehicle, and drove away. 

Miss Barbara 'Temple’s head was still full of the awful details which 
she had just been discussing with Mrs. Shadwell, and, as often happens 
in this sort of pre-occupation, there was a certain gloom and constraint 
in her manner, as she nodded again to Miss Marlyn, which impressed 
that young lady very unpleasantly. 

Full of the anticipated visit the young ladies lay down that night 
to sleep. Very differently framed, however, were these anticipations. 
Miss Agnes Marlyn expected neither amusement nor pleasure, but she 
did expect in the little drama which she had nearly resolved on pro- 
ducing, to make my friend Roger Temple fill a réle which might turn 
out to be a rather important one. 

That evening, after dusk, Miss Marlyn knocked at the study door, 
and being told to enter, found Mark Shadwell there, as usual, moping 
in solitude. 

Mark darted a glance, in which was a good deal of suspicion and 
alarm, at the young lady. 

“T have called, sir,” she said, very timidly, “to know whether I can 
be of any use in copying and writing letters, that is if, during the 
remainder of my stay at Raby, you will permit me still the duties of 
my old office of secretary ?” 

“Tt is very good of you, Miss Marlyn,” said he, breaking into 
a doubtful smile. “Ill think of it; that is, if you really wish it.” 

“You don’t doubt my sincerity, Mr. Shadwell ?” 

“You are an enthusiast,” he almost whispered, but with a pained 
and averted look. “I say I'll think of it, but at present there is 
nothing.” 

He extended his hand ; she advanced with a beautiful but strange 
confusion, and timidly placed her fingers in it. He held them for 
some moments, looking at her half-averted features, as if he was on 
the point of speaking. But he did not. He opened his hand, and 
hers was liberated, and she instantly left the room. 

About the same time at the Vicarage, leaning back in his chair, 
with the slight pallor and listlessness in his face that betokens fatigue, 
the Rey. Stour Temple, his feet on the fender, was sipping that second 
glass of sherry which was the measure of his after-dinner wine. 
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Miss Barbara had come in to chat with him, as she always did 
when he came in late and tired to his dinner. 

“TI paid poor Amy a little visit to-day,” she said. 

“ And found her pretty well, I hope ?” he asked. 

“Not very well; and she could talk of almost nothing but that 
dreadful business, you know. You must take another glass of sherry, 
Stour, darling ; you look so tired—you shan’t refuse.” 

“Hadn’t I better take this first ?” he said, with a smile. “ Impe- 
tuous darling—my ministering spirit,” he said, patting the back of her 
thin hand with a very caressing gentleness. 

“ You don’t take care of yourself, Stour, and you know if you over- 
work yourself, and won't take nourishment, you must simply be worn 
out.” 

“Well, darling, we'll see when I have done this; and tell me, has 
anything more been heard of the wretched man who is in prison— 
Carmel Sherlock ?” 

“ Nothing; and you remember our little plan, two months ago, 
before all these horrors were dreamed of ?” 

“What was it ?” asked Stour. 

“To invite Mrs. Shadwell, and Rachel, and Miss Marlyn here for a 
week,” said she. 

“Oh !” said the vicar; “and have you ?” 

“Yes,” she said, a little surprised at his manner, and paused, looking 
at the grave look which he was directing, over his knees, into the fire. 

“And have they refused ?” 


“Amy can't come, but Rachel and Agnes Marlyn are coming to- 
morrow.” 

She saw, as she said this, in the vicar’s dark face, the slight con- 
traction which marks a sudden annoyance. Still looking into the 
grate, the vicar swallowed the wine that remained in his glass, and 
held it out towards his sister, who, glad to be relieved of debate upon 
this point by his momentary abstraction, replenished it instantly, and 
that with so honest a bumper that her brother, still ruminating deeply, 
was obliged to sip a little cautiously before setting it down. 

“ You are sure they said they were coming, Barbara ?” 

“Oh, yes; quite certain! Amy said they should; but what is the 
difficulty, dear ?” 


“Tt is very unpleasant; but I could not possibly have Miss Marlyn 
here,” said he. 

“Why, my dear Stour, you surprise me!” said Miss Babie, 
with eyes wide open, and ears also, for she was not deficient in 
curiosity. 

“ No, indeed, Barbara, she must not come,” he said, very gently, 
but in that firm tone which experience had taught her there was no 
gainsaying. 
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“Not come here, Miss Marlyn, my dear Stour? Why, she has 
been here fifty times.” 

“T know all that, dear Babie.” 

He got up uneasily, and stood with his back to the fire, looking 
towards the window-curtains, and thinking uncomfortably. 

“ No, no, it would not do,” he repeated, nodding twice or thrice. 

“Do you seriously mean, my dear Stour, that we can’t have Miss 
Agnes Marlyn at the Vicarage ?” 

“ Quite seriously.” 

“ And what on earth, Stour, can be the reason?” said Babie, also 
standing up, and expanding her hands in remonstrance. 

“You must not mention it to any one. I don’t want to prejudice 
her—you promise, Babie ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” she answered, with the air of one about to hear a 
secret. But nothing followed. 

“What is it I'm not to tell?’ she inquired at last, a little im- 
patiently. 

“You are not to tell any one, except those who must know, that I 
said we could not have her here. I have written to make inquiry, 
and I may hear more favourably than I at present hope; but in the 
meantime we must not run a risk of injuring a person whom I only 
suspect.” 

“T thought you were going to tell me all about it, Stour?” she 
complained. 

“Tf£I can I will, dear, by-and-by ; but don’t ask me at present.” 

“T really think you ought to tell me, Ido. What on earth am I 
to say to her, or to Mrs. Shadwell ?” 

“Tt is very awkward, I know, dear Babie; but it is not my fault, 
and I don’t see that my telling you more, just now, would mend the 
matter.” 

“ And what am I to say? I don’t want to know, except for that. 
I should not like to seem rude, you know, and it certainly would seem 


_ Worse, quite brutal, my giving no reason.” 


“Yes, indeed, darling, the whole thing is very awkward. I ought 
to have told you before, not to mind asking Miss Marlyn here, but I 
forgot. I think I will tell you all about it to-morrow or next day. 
You may not think it so serious; but I mentioned it to Mark Shad- 
well, with very strong advice as to how he should act, and our asking 
her here, and making her an inmate, would be at best an inconsistency, 
and a very glaring one he would think it. 

Miss Barbara looked up at the drapery of the window-curtain, and 
then down on the carpet near her foot, a little anxiously. She thought 
that Stour had penetrated Roger’s little romance, and did not approve. 
So she raised her kind grey eyes, and looking in his face earnestly, 
said,— 
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“You must tell me one thing.” 

“ What is it, Babie ?” 

“You must tell me, dear Stour, has your reason anything to do 
with Bonnie ?” 

“ With Bonnie? No, certainly,” said the vicar, in unaffected surprise, 
followed by an involuntary little laugh. “No, darling, upon my 
honour! Roger has neither act nor part in the mystery.” 

Barbara was relieved. 

“T wish I knew all about it”—here was a little pause—“I might 
very possibly be of use in clearing it up if I did”—here was another ; 
—“but, as you tell me, I shall by-and-by”—she concluded, having 
failed to elicit anything more from the vicar, “I only want your help 
for the present, dear Stour, to tell me, what am I to say ?” 

“The simple truth, darling; as, I think, you always do. I don’t 
think you need write to Miss Marlyn, if you don’t wish to do so; but 
just say—put it all upon me—that J see an insurmountable difficulty 
in the way of Miss Marlyn’s coming here at present. Mrs. Shadwell 
may either say so in so many words, or she may keep Miss Marlyn at 
home on her own authority, without explanation. Of course, you 
tell Mrs. Shadwell that I, the most impracticable and secret of cur- 
mudgeons, refuse you a single gleam of light into the mystery.” 

In consequence of this little conversation, there went a note that 
evening, in Barbara Temple’s hand, to Raby, which startled Amy 
Shadwell. There had been afloat in her mind just enough of that un- 
pleasant misgiving which does not amount to suspicion, to give to this 
enigmatical note a force and augury which made poor Amy’s heart 
sink, and kept it in a dismal flutter all night. 

It was not much to have to say to Miss Marlyn that, on second 
thoughts, she would ask her to stay at Raby. There were fifty 
natural reasons to account for such a change of plan. 

She had a vague terror, however, of its leading to a scene, and she 
felt that she had neither ability nor spirits for an encounter with that 
clever young lady, whom she did not quite understand—whom she 
had liked so much at first, and began now to fear, like one of those 
persons in a dream who undergo in its progress a gradual and awful 
transformation, and end by holding us in the spell of a nightmare. 


Cuaprer LYIII. 


MISS MARLYN TALKS WITH HER BLACK OAT. 


Mrs. SHADWELL would gladly have got out of this unpleasant task ; 
but one way or other it must be got through; and it was better to 
despatch it, than to let it continue to hang over her till next morning. 

So she did see Miss Marlyn—who stood, though invited to sit, and 
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listened submissively, in silence, during the few minutes occupied by 
the little conference. A brighter glow for a moment flushed her 
cheeks, on hearing that, for some reason which Mrs. Shadwell could 

not explain, which she approached and went away from, without touch- 

ing, Miss Agnes Marlyn was not to accompany Rachel to the Vicarage 

next day. 

At this point Agnes looked with a keen steady glance for a moment 
at the lady ; who instinctively averted her eyes. Miss Marlyn, how- 
ever, evinced absolutely no emotion, except in those very trifling evi- 
dences. 

“ Anything more?” asked Miss Marlyn, in her lowest tone, and 
with the faintest light of a sad smile. 

“ No—nothing,” said Mrs. Shadwell, who was embarrassed in the 
presence of the young lady who stood before her, smiling, patient, 
and so gracefully submissive, that her heart smote her, and she almost 
wished that Agnes Marlyn had been angry and violent. 

It was a relief, however, that this little unpleasantness was over, 
and without giving pain, or exciting an angry thought. 

But was this so ? 

Miss Marlyn ran downstairs lightly tp the drawing-room, where 
she had left Rachel in the middle of a duet. 

“Well, Pucelle, what was it?” she asked. 

“ Nothing, dear, only that I’m not to go with you to-morrow to the 
Vicarage,” said Miss Marlyn, quietly, sitting down beside her, and 
striking a chord. 

“ And why aren’t you coming ?” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care—I forget where we stopped ; here, 
I think.” 

“ Wait, Pucelle—don’t mind that tiresome duet—and tell me, are 
you really not coming ?” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t you know I’m not coming?” said Miss 
Marlyn, with a smile a little sarcastic and incredulous. 

“ No—I had not an idea that anything could happen to prevent it ; 
and I entreat that you won’t suppose anything so treacherous as my 
hiding it, if I had known, from you.” 

“Did I fancy any such thing ?—Why should I, dear? What an 
odd, fanciful, huffy little creature it is! But, really, it is not worth 
talking about. I should not care to sojourn in that wearisome 
little place, and be so be-Bonnied as I was when we last drank tea 
there ; nothing but its comicality makes it endurable, and the fun of 
the best joke wears out, you know, by repetition ; and, in fact, nothing 
but the hope of being of some little use as a daisy-picker, could have 
prevented its being absolutely insufferable. I can’t admire even the 
scenery there. I think it the only uninteresting spot in the country. 
To be sure there is an object that does make the landscape interesting— 
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I mean Mr. Charles Mordaunt, doesn’t he?” and she laughed, and 
played half-a-dozen bars, and added: “ What a beautiful blush, my 
dear. I wish he were here to see it ?” 

* Pucelle, you talk like a fool !” 

“And I such a rogue ?” 

“ No—but I mean to say, that I can’t conceive any girl caring the 
least for any man who has not first shown that he likes her better 
than any one else.” 

“ And doesn’t he show it? Come, I never ask any one to confess 
anything in this hypocritical world, but you know he does; and you 
know you like him—and now let us play this other overture.” 

And she began to play so brilliantly, and loud, all the time saying: 
“ No—no—I won’t hear; I'll listen to nothing but music ;” that 
Rachel, half provoked, though she could not help laughing, did sit 
down and play the treble. 

“ You're not vexed, Pucelle ; but I am—very much disappointed— 
and I shan’t half enjoy my visit without you. Are you vexed, Pu- 
celle ?” 

“T’m never vexed, dear—I’m not even curious—for I know perfectly 
how this little change of plan came about,” said Agnes Marlyn, lean- 
ing back in her chair, and looking listlessly upward. 

“No, dear, it is too long a story; I'll tell it to-night to my little 
black cat, who sits on the end of my pillow, and hears my complaint 
whenever I have one to make, and sometimes gives me a tiny bit of 
advice.” 

This black cat of Miss Marlyn’s—allusion to which, in moods of 
sinister playfulness, was not unfrequent—it is right to observe, had 
no material existence, and was altogether an imaginary confidant. 

“T hate that black cat, Pucelle ; I wish you'd make it jump out of 
the window ; I don’t think it likes us, and I’m afraid of it.” 

Miss Marlyn laughed gently, with a side-long glance along the 
carpet, and the glittering edges of her even teeth appeared with a 
pretty suggestion of malice, that made her for a moment appear like 
a stranger to Rachel. 

“ Part with my dear little black cat, with the yellow eyes, and sage 
counsel, and patient ears! Ah! no. It is such a little wise-acre, and 
so sharp, and has heard all my secrets, and is so very old a friend, 
and only the size of my hand, and never comes except when people 
use me ill; and then it comes crouching and clawing along my pillow 
to my ear, rubbing its little whiskers to the sheet, and tumbling so 
playfully, growling like a dear little tiger, or hissing like a tiny pet 
snake, You can’t imagine such a darling ; when I was at school, where 
old La Chouette used to knock me about as she pleased, even before 
that, when I was beaten and half-starved at home, from that time 
it was my solitary confident—my own dear, little, black rogue— 
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who listened to my poor little whimperings, and—taught me 
tricks.” 

Except in this little enigmatical speech, Miss Agnes Marlyn 
evinced no sense of wrong; and when the hour of rest arrived, she 
kissed Rachel at her door, and went to her room. She had not to 
pass Sir Roke’s door, but she could see it as she went round the corner 
of the gallery swiftly, and glanced hastily at it over her shoulder as 
she quickened her pace. She was not afraid of ghosts, as most young 
people are. I suppose on occasion, however, she was capable of that 
kind of fear; but whatever may have been the tricks or menaces of 
her imagination when she saw that door after dark, I am sure she 
hated the sight of it. 

Hurriedly she shut and locked her door. Her heart was full of 
bitterness ; but she did not burst into tears, as young ladies under a 
sense of wrong usually do in the seclusion of their rooms. Perhaps 
the tenderness of early parental love, and the habit of being pitied, 
are needed to induce that relief, and Agnes Marlyn had no home 
affections to look back to, and had never enjoyed the luxury of being 
pitied. And so her training had steeled her against the necessities of 
sympathy, and the habit even of pitying herself. 

Miss Marlyn sat for a moment before her glass, thinking and 
looking all the time at her reflected features. She liked looking at 
herself in the glass; and she knew she was beautiful; and she could 
do that and think also. Her beauty was her power, and the vivid 
consciousness of this inspired her thoughts, and quickened her sense 
of insult. 

She had sat longer than she thought, and was a little chilly when 
she stood up to undress. Having gathered up her magnificent hair, 
her graceful limbs were quickly laid in her bed. She did not put out 
her candle ; she liked thinking in this kind of light, with her small 
hand under her cheek. Her heart was full. An intense, cold anger 
was struggling in it, and yearned for some expression in act. She 
was turning over all sorts of things in her mind—talking, as her phrase 
was, with her little black cat. They had a long confidence, and it 
was late when she put out her candle. 

Miss Marlyn was a clever person, and made theories, and often saw 
further into mill-stones than other people. She fancied a change of 
manners towards her when Miss Barbara had come down that day 
from her talk with Mrs. Shadwell. Who had brought about that 
change? and now she was in consequence forbidden to go to the 
Vicarage. Insult upon insult! Cowardly outrage! Very well. She 
was not a person to be stricken down with a blow of a fan, and walked 
over. She would talk for a time with her little black cat, and see 
what was to be done. 


Next morning Miss Marlyn came down serene and beautiful, in 
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good spirits even, for she had quite made up her mind, and saw her 
way a little in advance, distinctly. Up to last night, whatever she 
might say or write, she had been in a great indecision. A grain of 
passion had determined the equilibrium, and Miss Marlyn’s future, for 
some chapters to come, was now distinctly written in those tablets of 
her little brain that retained inscriptions like adamant. 

At the appointed hour away went Rachel, Agnes Marlyn standing 


* on the steps, and smiling her farewell. When the sound of the wheels 


grew faint in the distance, she was still smiling, though looking 
down musingly, at her little foot, which, on the smooth Caen 
stone, was beating time, as it were, to the gentle measure of her 
pleasant thoughts. Then, awakening from them, she looked up at the 
clear autumnal sky, and abroad over the fair landscape. It was the 
sun of Austerlitz, the augury of conquest, and she ran in and amused 
herself with jubilant music, and some spirited marches, on the old 
piano. 

Miss Marlyn read her novel, and took her walk, and sang songs to 
the jingle of the old instrument, which was abandoned to the wear 
and tear of practising; and, at the usual hour she repaired to Mrs. 
Shadwell’s room, and was particularly gentle and submissive, and, 
somehow, engaging. She offered to read to Mrs. Shadwell, who was 
beginning to relent; won, insensibly, by her melancholy, little atten- 
tions. Mrs. Shadwell, however, had a long interview pending with 
old Wyndle, but, fearing that a mere refusal would appear ungracious, 
she asked Miss Marlyn to come to her for half an hour, by-and-by, and 
read a little then, if she still felt disposed. Miss Marlyn pathetically 
thanked her, and entreated that Mrs. Shadwell would think of some 
way of making her useful, during the very brief stay that remained 
to her at Raby. 

The evening closed over that gloomy household, and darkness 
succeeded ; and Mrs. Shadwell, looking to the little clock over her 
chimney-piece, saw that it was half-past seven, and remembered Miss 
Marlyn’s promise. 

Just then, the door opened roughly, and her husband entered. He 
looked pale and angry, and came over, silently, to the little table, 
which was placed beside her, and sat down at it. Then, suddenly, he 
said : 

“What has become of Rachel ?” 

“She went to-day—I thought you knew—to the Temples, to pay 
a little visit,” she replied. 

“Well, she has returned by this time, I suppose ?” 

“No; she was not to return till to-morrow, or, perhaps, next day.” 

“Upon my soul, that’s being rather cool !” 

Mrs. Shadwell looked rather frightened at his angry face. 

“T hope I haven’t done wrong, Mark,” she began. 
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“You have sent Miss Marlyn with her, of course ?” 

“No; Miss Marlyn is here.” 

“Oh! and wasn’t she asked ?” 

“Yes, dear Mark, at first, but that was changed afterwards.” 

“Changed, was it? So she has gone off without her governess,” 
he said. 

“But her governess couldn’t be of the least use to her there, and 
you know you said you thought Miss Marlyn was unnecessary ; and 
she’s going away,” pleaded she. 

He stared at her very angrily, the more so, that he was a little 
puzzled by her very obvious rejoinder. 

“Upon my honour! you're growing quite a debater, that’s a vastly 
clever answer, only it don’t quite demonstrate the wisdom of sending 
Rachel off alone, among such a set of muffs, to meet that d—d fellow, 
Mordaunt ; and I don’t see what business you had to send my daughter 
away on such a visit without acquainting me with it.” 

“ But Mark, dear, don’t you remember that you told me that I 
might always send Rachel there without troubling you about it ?” 

“T say, having asked Miss Marlyn, as the proper person to accom- 
pany her, it was insufferingly impertinent withdrawing that invitation ; 
it strikes me, if she is good enough company for you and Rachel, 
that Mr. Roger Temple, and Charles Mordaunt, and old Miss Barbara 
might venture to sit in the same room with her. Have you heard 
anything against her? I should be glad to know the pretext on 
which we are to be treated with that kind of insult. And recollect 
the effect such a snub, from such a quarter, must have upon the 
position of that young lady, in whom you professed such an interest, 
and whom, I think, we are bound to protect, not only from common 
wants and dangers, while she stays here, but from damned imperti- 
nence and slander.” 

He thundered the last words, actually pale with anger. 

“ But, Mark dear,” she faltered, “‘ there has not been a word said.” 

“ Yes, that’s the odious cowardice of the thing, don’t you see ; there’s 
always a risk of being exposed and punished if one does say lies of 
people; and don’t you perceive that the work is just as effectually 
done, and far more safely, by letting the world know that the vicar 
and his family won't let a given young lady into their house, and 
decline to sit in the same room with her? Do you think it fair to 
Miss Marlyn that we should allow that? I don’t, I can tell you, and 
[ll write to give them my opinion of it, and Rachel shall come home 
to-night.” And with these ominous words he rose, lowering, and 
stalked from the room, shutting the door, with more emphasis than 
beseemed the chamber of an invalid. 

There are two doors to Mrs. Shadwell’s morning-room : one through 
which Mark had come and gone, opening on the great gallery; the 
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other from a small ante-room, which communicates with a back 
gallery. 

As Mrs. Shadwell sat there stunned and frightened, this latter door 
opened, and Miss Marlyn, with a book in her hand, entered. Mrs. 
Shadwell was in tears. Miss Marlyn’s smile vanished—she stood 
still. 

“Pray, come here, Miss Marlyn, and sit down,” sobbed Mrs. Shad- 
well, vehemently, forgetting the coldness and reserve of the last week, 
in her agitation. “Now, I ask you, Miss Marlyn, have I slandered 
you—have I? Have I ever slandered you, or permitted any one to 
slander you ?” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Shadwell! I could not imagine such a thing!” 
exclaimed that beautiful young lady, much shocked, apparently. 
“Slander me—slander any one! Utterly impossible !” 

“ Mr. Shadwell has been here, so amazed about that little visit to 
the Temples, and your not having gone with Rachel.” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Shadwell! How very provoking; you have no 
idea how much I prefer being here, and you know I should have only 
been in the way there, and I should not have liked it at all; and I 
know they have not much room, for Mr. Mordaunt is staying there.” 

“And Mr. Shadwell is so vexed, and he is going to write, and to 
send for Rachel to-night; and so, I suppose, we shall lose the only 
friends that are left to us.” 


“But if you were to ask Mr. Shadwell not to write, surely he 
would not.” 

“Mr. Shadwell is very kind, so kind, you have no idea; but he is 
very firm, and when he thinks a thing right to be done, nothing ever 
moves him, he always does it, and I am very sorry ——” 

And Mrs. Shadwell broke down again, and when she looked up 
Miss Marlyn was gone. 

In less than ten minutes more Agnes’ Marlyn returned, flushed, 
radiant, and so beautiful! She had prevailed with Mr. Shadwell, the 
letter would not be written, nor Rachel sent for, nor. the arrangement 
with the Temples disturbed. 

It was running so rapidly up the stairs that made the rise and 
fall of her dress show her quickened breathing, and that called that 
brilliant colour to her cheeks, which seemed to give a fiery softness 
to her eyes. Her words and tones were very humble; those eyes 
were cast down. ‘There was the modest gratification of having done 
her benefactress a little service: a very timid pleasure and an in- 
describable pleading sadness in her tones and attitude. And along 
with all this—imperceptible by all but that marvellous organ, the 
eye of a wife—was there not the baleful light of an insufferable 
triumph ? 

Ten-million-fold rather at that moment would poor Amy have 
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accepted all the vexation that threatened than been so rescued. She 
recognised the extraordinary beauty of that girl. She felt, with a 
deep-seated agony, how facile had been her influence where she, even 
in better days, had failed to persuade. Like other foolish wives she 
worshipped the beauty and fascinations of a husband whom other 
people saw as he was, and she thought him irresistible. 


“Tn black mourn I, 
All fears scorn I. 
Love hath forlorn me, 
Living in thrall. 
Heart is bleeding, 
All help needing, 
Oh, cruel speeding! 
Fraughted with gall.” 


With a heart wounded and resentful, she yet contrived to smile 
and thank her. She praised her reading, the meaning of which 
never reached her wandering thoughts, and heard the cadences of 
that sweet voice that stirred her heart with the anguish of jealousy. 

When Agnes Marlyn had bade her good-night, and departed, she 
looked in the glass with a pang, her retina still glowing with the 
radiant beauty that had just left the room. There met her the 
plaintive, faded little face, whose glory was over, and the large eyes, 
still beautiful, and to which, as she looked, the tears sprang. “Amy! 
Amy !” she murmured, slowly and sadly, with a mournful little shake 
of her head. All at once the change of years came up before her— 


the sense of the flight of her power—its irrecoverable loss—and the 
wild uncertainty of future times. 


Cuarter LIX. 
CARMEL SHERLOCK IN HIS NEW ABODE. 


THAT evening, so unhappy at Raby, was passing very pleasantly for 
Rachel at the Vicarage. 

Barbara Temple had made, as she supposed, two people very happy. 
But, alas !—there were two others. Poor Roger was now, six o'clock 
P.m., expected momentarily, and disappointment awaited him. 

Miss Barbara grew silent and nervous as the hour approached, and 
when Roger's fly drew up at the door, she actually grew pale, as she 
ran out to the hall to meet him. 


“Oh! Bonnie, darling, I’m so glad, and you're looking so beautiful 
—such a colour !” 

“ Now, Babie, you rogue, you're at your old tricks—trying to make 
me conceited,” panted Bonnie, with a laugh of fond gratification. 

“But I do say, Bonnie, your colour is just what it was when you 
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were nine years old—quite beautiful!” repeated Babie, in a rapture, 
and still out of breath from the hug she had bestowed on him. 

“Tm glad I’m looking so young—or—-so well, I mean,” said Roger, 
in an undertone, smiling delighted. “It’s just the little breeze—the 
air; and—and, hadn’t I better run up and get off these things?” he 
added ; and she knew, by the wandering of his honest little blue eyes 
towards the drawing-room door, whom he was thinking of, and with a 
pang she suddenly recollected. 

“Oh! Bonnie, dear! I forgot—how shall I tell you?” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly looking in his face quite woebegone. 

“Good gracious! She isn’t ill—is she ?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh! no—not ill; but she’s not here,” said Babie, looking in his 
face as if she expected him to burst into tears. 

“Oh! and they haven’t come, after all?” murmured Bonnie, in a 
dismal tone of disappointment. 

“ Only Rachel, dear; Mrs. Shadwell couldn’t come, and Miss Marlyn 
remained with ker at Raby,” said Babie, with a little indirectness. 

She saw that Bonnie was in despair, though his faded smile still 
rested on his face. 

-“ Well, Babie; another time,” he said, with a dismal hopefulness. 

“Oh! yes—let us hope—let us hope!” exclaimed kind Barbara, 
evasively. 

Honest Roger made a tedious toilet, and sat long over his fire. 
When he entered the pleasant, old-fashioned, little drawing-room, his 
brother Stour had come in, and Doctor Sprigge, who was of their 
little dinner-party ; and he and the vicar were chatting with Miss 
Barbara quite cozily by the fire. 

With that affinity which acts so irresistibly, Roger’s eye instantly 
found Rachel, associated as she was with the absent Agnes Marlyn, 
and he drew near and greeted pretty Miss Shadwell, and turned away, 
with a melancholy yearning, to shake hands with the doctor and the 
vicar ; and then to take Barbara’s hand and pat it, and look sadly into 
her eyes; and, with a little sigh, he told her how very cold the wind 
was over Higmore Heath this evening. 

“Ay, that’s the place to catch it,” said the doctor, overhearing 
him. “That moor’s worth fifty pounds a year to me, in bron- 
chitis and things of that kind. Anything of an east wind comes 
down through the break in the mountains, —like a funnel — and 
sweeps Higmore. I never felt anything like it. You're all right 
here ?” 

And the doctor touched Roger’s ample chest with a privileged poke 
with the top of his finger. 

“ All right there ?” repeated Roger, whose attention had been wan- 
dering. “Ah! ha!—you rogue!” he murmured, with a sad smile 
and a shake of the head which the doctor did not understand. 
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“ Roger,” said Miss Barbara, getting up hastily, “ I forgot to show 
you—come to the window—you must do something to the poor Persian 
lilac ; the best branch was broken last night in the storm. See, Bonnie 
—isn’t it a pity ?” 

Bonnie gazed. 


“ Yes, indeed ; so it is,” he answered, and a sigh followed. 

“ Why do you look so sad, Bonnie, darling ?” she whispered. 

“Sad? No; I was only thinking what a lucky fellow Charlie 
Mordaunt is!” 

“ Yes, Bonnie, dear, but other people will be lucky too—and happy ; 
all that’s wanted is just a little patience.” 

“Do you think—do you think she'll come to-morrow ?” whispered 
Roger, holding Barbara’s hand. 

“T can't say, dear. I’m afraid not.” 

“She wasn’t ill—you’re sure ?” 

“Oh, no! quite well; and she seemed delighted at the idea of com- 
ing—I assure you she did. She looked so—so beautiful, and pleased.” 

“Did she—did she, really? Babie, you’re a darling ; you always 
see everything.” 

“And, I’m sure, she was much more disappointed than you are. 
I’m certain she’s looking out from the window over Wynderfel Wood, 
in this direction, at this moment. I can picture her to myself—looking 
and sighing,” said romantic Barbara. 

“Ah! Tm afraid not, Babie, dear. No—no! I dare say she does 
not care—she doesn’t care much, at least. Do you really think she 
does ?” sighed Roger, and pressed her hand again. 

And Babie patted the back of his sunburnt paw with tender com- 
passion, and a great misgiving at her heart, which she dared not tell 
him. And Babie would “have ; gone on romancing, and Roger listening 
to her delightful dreams, heaven knows for how long, had not the 
maid just at that moment popped in at the door, to tell them that 
dinner was ready ; so, with another great sigh, and a grateful pressure 
of Babie’s hand, Roger in haste took his place and followed in the wake 
of more important people, besides Charles Mordaunt, whom, as they 
went, he patted gently on the shoulder, saying—“ Glad to see you 
again, old fellow !” 

For all but my good friend Roger, that quiet evening glided very 
pleasantly into the past. There was talking—old recollections and 
new stories. ‘There was the merry, and sometimes plaintive, jingle of 
the old piano. There were songs, and one duet, which Miss Barbara 
encored—remarking, in a pleased aside to Stour, how charmingly their 
voices went together; so Rachel and Mordaunt sang it over again, 
and were much applauded, even by Roger, who remembered Miss 


Marlyn’s voice in that duet, beside the same piano, and who for her 
sake sighed also an encore. _ 
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“Poor Stour!” exclaimed Miss Barbara, next morning at breakfast. 
“ Not content with his own work, which, I do assure you, is nearly 
killing him, he has promised Mr. Clarke, who is in such affliction, 
you know, to visit for him, two days in the week, at Applebury 
prison; and so he’s gone off, with an early breakfast, and we shan’t 
see him now, I suppose, till dinner-time, or perhaps later.” 

And so it was. Stour was by this time visiting the “spirits in 
prison,” so few of whom care to be preached to—in a prison not of 
common locks and masonry only—spirits imprisoned in the iron cage 
of evil education and habits, and screwed down, as Andersen says, 
each “ under the coftin-lid of his connections.” 

“The prisoner named Carmel Sherlock,” said Stour to the prison 
officer, when he had made the round of the wards, “not a convict— 
only committed for trial—who, you tell me, has refused to see the 
chaplain, would, I think, see me. I’ve known him for a long time, 
and take a deep interest in the unhappy man; and I would be so glad 
to see him, if he would admit my visit. Will you ask him ?” 

The man returned—Sherlock would be glad to see him. So the 
vicar walked down the flagged corridor and entered the small square 
room, where the thin figure of Carmel Sherlock met him. 

Sherlock looked thinner, and his black hair was longer, but his pale 
face showed no change in expression, and no altered lines of suffering. 

“T am glad, Mr. Sherlock, you have admitted me; I could not leave 
this place without asking whether you would see me,” said the vicar. 

“Thanks, yes; and how are the family at Raby?” said Sherlock, 
fixing his earnest eyes on him. 

“ All quite well,” answered the vicar. 

“Mr. Shadwell?” the prisoner inquired. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And Mrs. Shadwell ?” 

“ Always an invalid, you know; but not worse than she has been 
for some time.” 

“ And Miss Rachel ?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“ Quite well,” he echoed, mournfully ; “and happy—ay, happy ?” 

“Tam here, you know,” said the vicar, after a pause, “as a clergy- 
man—doing duty for the chaplain.” 

“ Ah! yes, as a clergyman—and no doubt making many people 
happier—but that is not for me. You see God in your printed Bible, 
Mr. Temple, and I, in the pictured pages of His Creation; and my 
ideas and yours are different.” 

“My dear Mr. Sherlock, all this trouble has not, I hope, befallen 
you in vain. Surely you reflect on your present situation ” 

“That, sir, is all fair—yes, sir: the bitter for the sweet; the dark- 
ness for the light; a balanced account, with small profit or loss to any, 
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when it is closed. When you come into a family you must accept 
their rules; and being born into the world, you are the oixérns of 
the great house, and taste of its good cheer and also of its horribile 
flagellum. So it is, sir, lam here. You think it just; and if killing 
be always murder, it is just. And there is the weakness of the Bible. 
It makes you, don’t you see, the slave of a few generalities; but I 
discriminate. Which is more spiritual? You call all the immortal 
sights and voices that are about us, fancies proceeding from our own 
perishable brains ; but I perceive, and consider them, as belonging to 
God’s outer household of immortal spirits.” 

The vicar answered nothing. He was looking down, disappointed. 
He ought to have remembered, he thought, how mad this wretched man 
was. He was but throwing the good seed into a deep and barren sea. 

“Sir Roke Wycherly, what was he? Ay, he came at the behest 
of others. Why should that hoary old goat haunt the house when 
there was so short an exorcism? Your evangelists and apostles 
were wiser than you, Mr. Temple. They knew the unclean spirits 
by the sense that was given them. They believed in demons, because 
they knew the signs of their tenancy, and saw that they fought mur- 
derously against expulsion—ay, ay—with some of them, anything for 
a body—anything for a body—the tenement of clay, the mechanism 
of sense. They did it with a spell: ‘Thou unclean spirit, come out of 
him.’ I was told to cast him out another way.” 

“Pray,” said the vicar, peremptorily, “say nothing to me that may 
commit you upon the question of your innocence. I must not be made 
partaker in any secret which I ought not to keep.” 

Carmel Sherlock’s dark eyes glared askance on him a look of sus- 
picion, and then dropped to the floor. In silence he ruminated, and 
then, with a sigh, he looked up and said: 

“To a man who has always liked solitude, this kind of thing,” and 
he waved his fingers slightly toward the wall, “has nothing formidable ; 
and to one who has lost all but life, death looks friendly. I miss the 
picture, now and then, once in an hour; once in a day, once in a 
night. Sometimes, I would look from my window—I miss Wynderfel 
—enchanted ground—and the black tarn, in Feltram Glen—Lake 
Avernus. The spirits! Haunted ground—friendly spirits. They 
came to know the solitary man who did not fear them—who trusted 
them ; and they sometimes told him things. A star like that the wise 
men saw, I followed; but mine went out. I miss the Straduarius, 
that’s all. It followed my memory in all its windings, with its own 
storm and lamentation. You have showed me kindness, now and 
always, sir, in the same way. Your religion is comfortable to you, 
and you have wished to make me a partaker in it. No small kindness ; 
and, I never forget a kindness, so I have left you the Straduarius. 
Mr. Shadwell will have all the rest—the picture, the books, the creese. 
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But to you, for you have music,”—he was looking dreamily at Stour 
Temple’s head, as he might on a phrenologic cast—* that wonderful 
creation, the Straduarius !” 

The vicar, remembering the strange sounds emitted by this same 
violin, as he stood with Mark Shadwell on the steps at Raby one 
melancholy night, was very near smiling. 

The impulse was but transitory, and with decent gravity he thanked 
Carmel Sherlock, and hoped that it would be very long before his 
bequest took effect. 

“You are kind, sir, but I shan’t leave this new home of mine— 
this home of stone and iron alive. The lamp will not be broken—it 
will go out.” 

The vicar already regretted his visit. In Carmel Sherlock’senig- 
matical speeches were hinted revelations which he ought not to hear 
without divulging. 

“T don’t quite see your meaning,” said Stour Temple, and hesitated. 
He suspected a covert threat of suicide. 

“No, sir,” said Sherlock, reading his suspicion with as trange penetra- 
tion. “I mean thatI shail die—die, as you would say, a natural death.” 

“You are not ill, I hope ?” 

“Till? Oh, no! There’s no man in England better: an elastic 
life that adapts itself to all forms of pain, which will bear sudden 
transition from the hermitage to the camp, and from the camp 
to the prison, and never feel it. If a man could sell it, sir, there 
are men who would give a sack of gold for it. But money has its 
hour like every other thing; and for me it would come too late. Life 
in one hand, gold in the other, I would drop both into the abyss for one 
moment’s certainty of a thing which never was, that never can be,— 
never, sir; and might be a curse if it came. Haven’t you seen celes- 
tial faces that changed when you came near? Every one knows what 
horror is. These transformations. Therefore, sir, it is better to wait 
for the spiritual world when the essence of things will appear, and 
into that world I go smiling, having bid my eternal farewell to the 
illusions of mortality. I go, sir, as I say, smiling and quite serene ; 
at peace, Mr. Temple, with all the world and with myself; re- 
conciled to the wonderful conditions of the life in which we now are, 
and expecting confidently those which are sublime !” 

The vicar listened to what in his ears sounded like audacious im- 
pieties, with eyes cast down and a look of pain; and, shaking his head, 
he replied, 

“Ah! Mr. Sherlock, your faith must repose on something more 
solid than your own wild theories, and you must have some more 
satisfactory convictions than the dark retrospect of a life and mind 
so fancifully pre-occupied can offer, to justify the confidence on which 
you may reasonably rest.” 
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“ Confidence and—curiosity, sir,” said Sherlock. 
“ Well, Mr. Sherlock, you have said things to-day which have made 
me very anxious. You will not, from curiosity, make a jump, like 


Empedocles, into the crater?” And the vicar looked on Sherlock as 
he spoke. 


Sherlock smiled, and repeated— 


* *Relicté non bene parmuli;’ 
No, sir. If I know myself, I shan’t do that.” 

“Tf I had found you in a mood, Mr. Sherlock, as you say, from 
curiosity, if from no other motive, to talk on the one subject which 
can never lose its interest—I mean the truth revealed in the Bible, 
which alone can light us through the valley of the shadow of death, 
to safety—it would have been a great happiness to me.” 

He paused ; but Carmel Sherlock, listening respectfully, with down- 
cast eyes, said nothing. 

“You are very good, sir, you are wonderfully good, to care for 
such amanasI. I can’t understand it; I can only thank you from 
my heart. Iwas on the point to-day of telling you some things 
which, as yet, no one knows but myself, and when you checked me, I 
resolved to postpone. I shall perhaps tell my benefactor, Mr. Shadwell, 
instead, when he comes. I’m sure he'll come to see me, sir! He'll 
surely come! and for the rest, sir,—time—time. I have got some 
old books ; you would think them of no value, but they have many 
deep meanings hidden one under the other, like the wisdom of Brutus 
or of Hamlet under a mad exterior.” 

“Then another time, perhaps, you will talk with me more as I 
could wish ?” said Temple. 

“ Not now—not to-day, sir; perhaps never. But I am very 
grateful ; and, will you show me another great kindness—and knowing 
not in what shape, nor how soon, death may arrive—for I hear only 
his steps in the air—if it should be with short notice—will you come 
and see me? ‘There is something which I want to tell Mr. Shadwell. 
—he will be glad to hear it—about the death of Sir Roke Wycherly, 
and if I can’t write, and that you hear I am dying, will you come ?” 

“Certainly ; you may rely upon me,” answered Temple. 

“ That is all, sir. I hear the man at the door,” said Carmel Sherlock. 

“ Not without extracting a promise, in return, that Sherlock would 
read a little book which he would send him, did the good vicar take 
his leave. 

“Solitude !” said Sherlock, wilh a smile, when he found himself 
alone, casting his Latin folio on the table. ‘ With living comrades 
like this, with memory, with dreams that come through the golden 
gate, listeners are never lone. It is your talkers who are lonely. I 
have ended this romance—so let me go and begin another.” 











